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The Legiilalive Assembly. 

Tnc Constituent Assembly was succeeded by the 
Legislative Assembly, composed of new deputies who, 
taking advantage of the discredit which the Jacobins 
had cast upon the Constitutional Act after the revision, 
put fonvard a few schemes of reformation. These 
schemes only served to increase the disafTcction of the 
people towards the sole paJlaAium of liberty which had 
been acquired on the 14th of July, 1789. 

The Legislative Assembly soon became divided 
into constitutional royalists and Girondist reformers. 
This was the cause of those tumultuous sittings, those 
oaths to the constitution, those hj’pocrjsics for the 
public welfare and for liberty which were sandwiched 
lictween declarations of war against Austria, and the 
numerous vetoes set by Louis XVI. to the defensive 
measures of the nation and its liberty. 

The catastrophe of the loth of August caused the 
overthrow of the nation.it work of the C 
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Assembly, and suddenly changed the destinies of the 
French people. 

A very remariiahle note regarding the preliminaries of the 
Treaty of Pilnitz, from which it is seen that Leopold, 
Emperor of Austria, was opposed to making tmr against 
France in 1791, that England desired this war, and 
that she provoked and fomented itd 

Leopold did not desire war with France; he only 
wished to save a member of his family who had great 
enemies at Coblentz. The Count d’Artois had retired 
" to Turin with his children, and the Prince de Cond6 
had taken his there too. They displeased the King 
of Sardinia, and it could not be otherwise with a 
prudent and economic Court. The Prince de Cond6 
induced the Count d’Artois to summon M. de Calonne 
to him, who had rendered him very great services. 
Among other things, M. de Calonne had caused the 
King to buy the Countship of Clermontois for him, 
worth 300,000 francs per annum, for the price of 
12,000,000, money down, and a life annuity of 600,000 
francs, a compact of spoliation which was cancelled by 
the Constituent Assembly. 

M. de Calonne arrived in due course at Turin, where 
he strongly displeased the Court, as well as the Prince 
de Conde, to whom it was suggested that he should 
withdraw, and that he would do better to reconcile him- 
self "with France. He removed first "with all his family 
to a poor inn at Stuttgart, until he obtained permission 
from the Elector of Mayence to reside at Worms. 


1 Inserted passage. 
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The Count d Artois wrote, on the r5th of July, 
1791, to Leopold to isk him for permission to proceed 
to Vienna with M dc Calonno The Emperor re 
garded this minister as a madman, and as the most 
dangerous person about the Count d Artois He was 
thoroughly acquainted with all his conduct, and had 
an e\act statement of his extra\agances He sent a 
very stralghtfon^ard letter to the Count d Artois, con 
taming a formal refusal, under the preteat that the 
moment was not propitious 

Notwithstanding this prohibition, M dc Calonne 
was imprudent enough to proceed to Vienna, where 
he amved on the 25th of January at sc\en o’clock m 
the evening At nine 0 clock he received an order from 
the Emperor to leave Vienna the next day, the minute 
the gates opened He decided the Count d Artois to 
proceed to Coblcntz, a distance of from twenty five to 
thirty leagues from Worms, where the Prince de Cond6 
was staying 

Leopold was completely opposed to the war de 
Calonne distrusted him, and the King of Sardinia per 
suaded the Count d Artois to seek another Court, 
that of Berlin, where he was received, but which, 
liefore giving assistance, wished to consult England, 
then the ally of Prussia Pitt replied "We shall 
give assistance, but in this case we can deal a double 
blow We can overthrow the House of Austna at the 
same time as that of Bourbon We must appear to 
come to the aid of the French pnnccs, and saj that 
the Court of Berlin will contribute 50,000 men, that 
the King of Prussia will take the supreme command, 
havang under him the Duke of BrunswacJ , his general, 
that to these 50,000 men the King of Prussia wall jom 
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20,000 emigrh, taking care to divide them into a number 
of battalions, each isolated from the others.” Pitt 
added that the most difficult thing was to involve 
Leopold, who did not desire war ; and that, in order 
to draw, him into it, they must ask only 15,000 men 
from him. 

These were the combinations and considerations 
which led to the conclusion of the treaty of Pdnitz. 
On reading it attentively one can .see the repugnance 
of Leopold, a repugnance in which he persisted until 
the day of his death, which occurred soon after. 

Francis II., his successor, was hardly twenty years 
of age. Under the pretext that it was his duty to 
come to the aid of his unfortunate aunt, an under- 
taking was wrung from him to serve as auxiliary to 
one of his Electors, to whom he would supply 15,000 
to 18,000 men. 

War was accordingly declared, in 1792, by the 
King of Prussia, and he was the only sovereign who 
formally declared war against France. 

The Austrian army was commanded by the Count 
of Clairfait. He was already one day’s cavalry ride 
from Rheims when he received an order from the 
Duke of Brunswick to direct his army corps on 
Sonnetourbe, seventeen leagues to the left. 

M. de Clairfait replied that, should his Majesty 
the King of Prussia not desire to retain the post of 
the Grandes Illettes, he begged to be allowed to 
occupy it, because Dumouriez, who must be aware of 
its importance, would not fail to seize it.^ No one is 


^ The letters were seen in the hands of the Duke of Bruns- 
udck. — N ote by Barere. 
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ignorant of the fact that, in twenty-two days, seven- 
teen English couriers arrived in the Prussian camp (at 
Verdun). A decisive battle was expected, and prepara- 
tions were made. The night before, the Count of 
Clairfait received a letter from the King of Prussia, 
who informed him that his army was too fatigued, 
that he could not give battle, and that he warned the 
Count of Clairfait in order that he might make his 
dispositions. The general replied: *‘Sire, if your army 
is fatigued, as I cannot doubt after your Majesty’s 
letter, I beg you to let me have the Emigres. I only 
ask you to hold your army in reser\'e. I wll attack 
the French, and I will answer for the victory.*’ ^ 

The Count de Mercy, who was at Brussels, and 
who had never been in favour of the coahtion, soon 
perceived that he had been tricked by his English 
and Prussian enemies. He seriously thought of 
making peace, but the cabinet of St. James’, fearing 
the result of this measure for England, wrote to the 
Vienna cabinet that what bad happened w'as the result 
of a misunderstanding. To prove that he , acted 
with all the English good faith, Pitt undertook to 
supply Austria for the next campaign of 1793 with a 
fixed contingent of Hessians, Hanoverians, and English. 
But, as wll be seen by the result, this army, instead 
of being of sendee to the Austrians, was intended 
to retard their progress if they directed their march 
towards Paris too rapidly. 

As soon as Valenciennes had fallen into the pow'er 
of the Austrians, in 1793, the municipality of Cam- 
brai assembled and decided to open the gates of the 


> X.cttcrs seen at Manahdm — N ote r^ B«siRE 
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town to the Duke of Saxe- Coburg, who commanded 
the Austrian army. The latter was preparing to 
march on Cambrai, when the Duke of York, who had 
secret orders, formally notified him that he would not 
follow him. His instructions, he said, provided that 
they were to begin by laying siege to Dunkirk, an 
operation necessarily lengthier and more difficult on 
account of the fortifications. To act otherwise would 
be, according to him, to risk losing the fruit of the 
entire campaign. 

The Duke of York must remember the prompt 
and solemn fashion in which he was driven from the 
dunes of Dunldrk towards the end of 1793. It was 
a just punishment for all those British artifices. 

In the spring of 1794 Mack arrived from Vienna 
with a comprehensive and well-devised plan.J On 
examining the state of the army, M. Mack found 
that there was a deficit of 50,000 men of all arms 
in the Hessian, Hanoverian, and English contingents. 
He complained of this deficit to the Archduke Charles, 
who went to Vienna and brought the Emperor back 
with him to Brussels, where the latter took up his 
first position. The attack took place on the Belgian 
frontier. The battle of Tournai lasted sixteen hours 
and terminated in favour of the Austrians ; but as 
the English army remained inactive in face of the 
successes, the Emperor went himself, at nine o’clock 
on the morning of Ascension Day, to visit the Duke 
of York at Tournai. This interview resulted in con- 
vincing the Emperor that the Duke had express 
orders from his Court enjoining him always to 
remain in the rear if the Austrian army gained any 
success. This led the Emperor to resolve to quit 
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his army, to take his leave of that of M. de Clairfait 
and of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, and to 
return to Brussels. In this town he convened the 
States-General, and informed them that it was im- 
possible for him to rely upon the fidelity of his allies. 
He said that he was ready to defend their property in 
accordance with the oath taken by him on his inaugu- 
ration, but he must ask them for 40,000 men. This 
number would almost compensate for the forces of 
which he was deprived through the defection of 
England, whose aid would then cease to be indis- 
pensable. 

The States-General assembled and granted the 
40,000 men, but insisted that they should enrol them. 
They had just emerged from one insurrection, and 
seemed to wish to organise another. The Emperor 
rightly refused their claims, and then proceeded to 
evacuate Flanders and Brabant, thus giving France 
what forty years of Louis XIV.’s victories had been 
unable to give her. The Emperor in this manner 
punished England for her bad faith, besides punishing 
the avarice of the two orders of the clergy and the 
nobility in Belgium. 

Entry into the Supreme Court of Appeal. 

As for myself, having re-entered the class of faithful 
subjects of the constitution and of political obser\'ers, I 
proceeded to take possession of my place in the Palace 
of Justice as magistrate of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal. 

In 1791 the Assembly bad established the Supreme 
Court of Appeal, and subsequently decreed that this 
tribunal should consist of one member for each de- 
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partinent. The' department of the Hautes-PjT^nees, 
■which had always honoured me \nth its confidence, 
gave me a fresh proof of it by choosing me a member 
of this Appeal Court. I discharged the duties of this 
post from the month of October, 1791, up to the 
date of the formation of the National Convention on 
the 2ist of September, 1792. I had applied for leave 
of absence in the month of January* of that year, in 
order to arrange matters with my family relating to 
my succession to my father. 


TI:c Dal'c dc Larochefo'.tcanld 


rAshes to irakr- a Miiristcr. 


^ly departure was hastened by a project which had 
been conceived by the most \-irtuous, the most French, 
the most worthy man I have knoum in my life — the 
Duke de Larochefoucauld. This nobleman had re- 
ceived me at his house and at his mother’s, liladame 
Danville, a friend of the celebrated minister Turgot. 
The duke and his mother -wished, they said, to charge 
themselves with my advancement, and they offered to 
obtain the appointment of the IMinistiy* of the Interior 
for me. The duke had had great influence u'ith the 
King since the acceptance of the constitution. I excused 
myself on account of my youth and administrative in- 
experience. I concluded that the onlj* honest \ca.y of 
refusing was to leave for the Pyrenees. I went to 
take leave of Madame Dan-^-ille and her son, -who made 
me promise, ■unth man}'- land expressions, to return to 
Paris soon. 


I !:c Year 1792 — Dcpaifiire. 

I left in the month of January’^, 1792. IMy domestic 
affairs, which had been neglected for three years. 



i ? rrc / iei \ to the south g 

forced me to seek to preserve that portion of m> patri 
mony which the wars of the Revolution had spared 
Married in 1785 to a very amiable and rich young 
woman, who, however, was greatly infatuated in regard 
to royalism and religion, I met her once more with 
her amiability and prejudices I had much to suffer 
from the violence of her mother against the Jacobins, 
and from the religious prejudices of the daughter against 
the deputies of the Constituent Assembly But I re 
spected the age of the one and the virtue of the other, 
and endured the discomforts inseparable from the re 
\olutions which divide famthes and embroil the best 
friends 

When I amved at Tarbes, the National Guard 
turned out to congratulate me on the happy termma 
tion of the labours of the Constituent Assembly I 
have never been much affected by honorary demon 
strations, which may minister to vanity or flatter pride 
but, nevertheless, I appreciated the public opinion 
and the honourable appro\aI of my fellow atizens of 
the Pjrenees above e%erything I passed six months 
\er} agreeably far from the turmoil and political pas 
sions of Pans 

Dunng my stay at Tarbes, I called upon all patnots 
(and that word pronounced in roy native country recalls 
honest j, love of country, and disinterestedness) to cele 
brate the anniversary of the death of the illustnous 
Mirabeau, whom I have always regarded as the only 
real political orator France has ever had I have 
always honoured his memory, and I had caused 
funeral honours to be rendered to him, and his debts 
to be paid, in virtue of a decree which I obtamed 
in the Constituent Assembly 
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In a speech delivered at Tarbes during the cere- 
mony which I had originated, I paid a tribute to his 
transcendent genius, his profound policy, his cour- 
ageous patriotism, his energetic perspicacity, and his 
noble elTorts in the Constituent Assembly in defence 
of the rights of man and public liberty. Moreover, 
I always keep the marble bust of this great writer 
and sublime citizen in my room in Paris. It was the 
chisel of the celebrated Houdon which bade the Car- 
rara marble reproduce the features of that famous 
victim of royal despotism for a grateful posterity. 

The patriotism of the inhabitants of our mountains 
is sincere, disinterested, and proof against the vicis- 
situdes of power and of fortune. Public spirit was 
excellent at Tarbes, as, indeed, throughout the depart- 
ment ; that is to say, that it was constitutional, and 
that it did not desire war, but, however, did not fear 
it. I was obliged to leave the town on the 2nd of 
August in accordance with a proclamation of the King, 
who, foreseeing the political storms prepared by his 
Court, summoned all public functionaries to be at their 
posts before the loth of that month under pain of dis- 
missal. 

Manifesto of the Duke of Brunswich, 26th of July, 1792} 

This Prusso-German insulter outrages the French 
nation in his insolent letter. In the same breath .he 
attacks the Revolution, its principles, its supporters, its 
authors, and its defenders. He threatens liberty, and 
comes to destroy the sovereignty of the people and to 
punish the national representation. He does not dis- 


1 Inserted passage. 
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simulate any of the e\il designs of the absolute kings 
of the North. The foreigner declares himself the enemy 
of the French and the fnend of their King, who hence- 
forth must appear to the minds of all only as the 
friend of the enemies of France. Brunsivick’s mani- 
festo enlightens the nation, and decides it to make the 
most energetic resistance. 

Declaration of War against Austria * 

The Jacobins were firmly opposed to war, while 
the Girondms of the Legislative Assembly urgently 
demanded it. BrissQt, a deputy, and Dumouriez, who 
was then Minister for Foreign Affairs, were the first 
to call for war against Austna. To them Robespierre 
and the Jacobins replied “Before declanng war against 
Europe overthrow the Court and appoint new generals." 
How did they answer us? They made excuses for the 
Court, and it was objected that to speak ill of Lafayette 
and the generals would be to disturb military disaphne 
and to serve the enemies of the country. It was 
pointed out to us that all nations, especially Belgium, 
were ready to join the French, and we were showm the 
standard of liberty floating o\er the palaces of kings 
The war commenced with reverses, and, after the 
:oth of August, our frontiers were in\aded by the 
Austrians in Belgium, and by the Prussians at Longivy 
and Verdun as far as the centre of Champagne. The 
Girondin ministers then proposed to the Legislative 
Assembly to abandon Pans and to carry off the King 
and his family, who were detained at the Temple. 
Danton alone opposed this step. 


1 Inserted passage 
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Return to Paris. 

I arrived in Paris on the 8th of August. Every- 
thing was in a great ferment. The Palace of the 
Tuileries resembled a fortified place threatened with a 
siege. The whole of Paris had been transformed into 
a heavily-armed camp, and people’s minds were exas- 
perated by the first effects of the declaration of war. 

- Civil war had not yet come to blows, but it was in all 
hearts and burned already in all eyes. The nobles 
and lords had hastened in from all the provinces and 
filled the Tuileries to the roof of the building. 

I leave it for history to decide on which side was 
the aggression — on the side of the people or on the side 
of the King. What is certain is that the great, the 
very great majority of the Legislative Assembly was 
royalist, and that it favoured all the opinions and all 
the schemes of the Court against the minority, which 
was called patriotic. It was said at the time that the 
principal deputies of that minority, the Girondins, 
were ambitious to be ministers^ and thus wished to 
force the King to summon them to his council. Was 
this the truth or calumny ? Again it is for history to 
separate these facts from the clouds with which they 
have been covered by parties. 

It is beyond doubt that from the 8th of August 
people spoke in Paris of putting an end to the King’s 
party, and of finding out whether or no there was a 
country and a constitution. 

The 10th oj August, 1792.^ 

To mask the conspiracy of the Court against the 


1 Inserted fragnients. 
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constitution and the Legislative Assembly, a plot was 
hatched at the Tuileries for transferring the King and the 
legislative body to Rouen, where there was a gathering 
of Swiss troops ; but the deputies opposed this course. 

To compel them to assent the Legislative Assembly 
was told that the lives of its members were not safe in 
Paris. Fear has always been the means of the govern- 
ment to obtain all the laws necessary for its despotism. 

Louis XVI., 1792. 

Louis XVI. was insensible to the shame of ap- 
pearing the accomplice of the emigres, the Prussians 
and Austrians.' The foreigner had announced to him 
his insolent claim of establishing him on bis ancient 
throne of divine right. The King, it is said, did not 
disavow the intentions of the foreigner — the King who, 
according to the memoirs of the Prussian minister Har- 
demberg, had been the first to ask the foreigner's aid. 

The King thus declared himself unworthy of the 
throne, supported or strengthened by foreign bayonets 
or by the swords of the emigres — the assassins of their 
country. In acquiescing in the solicitations of a prince 
as immoral as the Count de Provence, or as absolutist 
and atrocious as the Count d’Artois, be had judged 
himself. The nation could not quietly await the shame 
and calamity of a foreign invasion. France had not 
the right to abdicate her nationality, and to ignomini- 
ously abandon her existence to hordes of barbarians 
and bands of Bourbonists. 

Position of Louis XVI. in 1792. 

The men who were most devoted to the country 
spoke of the treason of the ministers and generals; 
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the wealc and hypocritical took the treason as a pretext 
for serving their country lukewarmly or for deserting 
it, Louis XVI. had too clearly shown himself in his 
true colours to dissipate either the suspicions of corre- 
spondence with the enemy or the spirit of ill-will which 
had been justly excited against him since the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, on the 23rd of June, 1789. No 
Frenchman believed in his good-will after his declara- 
tion, or his protest, of the 20th of June, on the occa- 
sion of his flight towards the frontier. Pie passed for 
an impostor, having first of all given his adhesion to 
the constitution and then disavowed it. He was be- 
lieved to be carrying on correspondence wdth his 
brothers, who moved in the midst of the emigres and 
excited the foreigners against France. No department 
would believe any longer in the word of a King to. 
whom the manifestoes and proclamations of a Bruns- 
Avick spoke of devotion, while declaring war to the 
death against the nation. No party in France would 
entrust fresh forces to such a King, w'hose prejudices 
and despotism were the pretext for foreign agression. 
The liberty of France and the independence of the 
nation were at stake. Everything was against the 
King, and ever3rthing for the country. Moreover, 
Louis XVI., being suspected of treason, was given no 
forces to resist the enemy, who had been advancing 
since the first days of August'. It was only after the 
loth of that month, after the King and his fatal in- 
fluence had been got rid of, that the devotion of the 
nation supplied a hundred thousand volunteers in ' 
an instant, full of courage and enthusiasm for the 
sacred cause of liberty. France suddenly found her- 
self between the sad alternatives of being invaded 
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and divided, or of dethroning a perjured monarch 
Tilts act of justice uas n necessity for the existence of the 
nation. 

Ceneial Dimouriez appointed Mtmsitr for Foreign Affairs 
tn 1792 . 

It was Mane Antoinette who made this appointment, 
and who imposed this minister on Louis XVI. Bonne- 
Carrt-re, a diplomatic intnguer, constantly employed by 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs as spy or obserter, 
according to the language of good society, gave much 
time and attention to the task of inducing the Jacobins 
to agree to Dumounez’s promotion to this ministry, 
Bonne CarrSre was one of the heads of the committee 
of correspondence of the Jacobins. This fact of the 
influence of the Queen and the intrigues of Bonne 
CarrSre was exposed by Brissot to the Convention in 
the evening sitting of the 3rd of April, 1793, in replying 
to an accusation brought against him by Robespierre. 
(Monileur, No. 96 , April 6, 1793 )* 

The 10 th of August. 

The 9th was stormy, and marked by distrust and 
gloomy forebodings. The nobles armed themselves, 
and the patriots met together. The tocsin sounded 
at midnight. I awoke with a start in my lodging in 
the Rue de Richelieu, whence I could hear all the 
bells of Pans from the third story overlooking the 
boulevxird. The tocsin rang all night. The bat- 
talions of Brest and Marseilles were in motion at 
daybreak. The inhabitants of the suburbs were armed 


• End of the iB««ted fragments 
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It comes to sv.'c.nr to you to maintain liberty and 
equality, and to die at its post to defend them.’ 

“Tile President of the National Assembly replied: 
‘ When the people invested you v. ith their confi- 
dence, they counted on your devotion to their cause. 
You come up to their c:<pcctn(ions. Their good\nll 
and esteem ^vili be your recompense. The Assembly 
invites you to its sitting.' 

“The Assembly decrees that the speech of the 
president of the Supreme Court of Appeal and the 
reply of its president be printed and sent to all the 
tribunals. 

“ Collated with the original by us, Secreiar}’’ of the 
National Assembly at Paris, the nth of September, 
1792, in the year IV. of Liberty. 

(Signed) “ Taktan.^l, President. 

(Signed) “ HuNRy LariviPre, Secretary. 

“ Forwarded by order of the Supreme Court of 
-Appeal to I\I. Barcre, one of its members, by me, the 
undersigned clerk, 

(Signed) “ G. Homs.” 


Extract from the Report of the National AsscmhJy. 

“Paris, the 6th of September, 1792. 

“The members of the Supreme Court of Appeal 
and of the Criminal Court are admitted to the bar. 
They talce the oath to maintain liberty and equality, 
and to protect the properties of personal right. 

“The National Assembly accepts their oath, and 
invites them to the honours of the sitting. 
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“ Collated with the original by us, Secretary of the 
National Assembly at Paris, the 12th of September, 
1792, in the year IV. of Liberty. 

(Signed) “ P. H. Ch. Ad. Goupillaux, Secretary. 

“ Fonvarded by order of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal to M. Barfire, one of its members, by me, the 
undersigned clerk, 

(Signed) “ G. Homs." 


Ttto Lelttrs from Dmion, 

Four days after the loth of August, I received the 
followng letter from Danton, who had been appointed 
Minister of Justice : 


Pans, the 14th of August, 1792 

(The year IV of Liberty ) 

Sir, — I beg }oa to accept a post as member of the CoQncil of 
Justice, to ^shIch I have just appomted you It is in ao ^ay 
compatible ivith your duties, and it is in no %vay arduous, inasmuch 
as It 19 only a matter of a few hours a week 

Your talents and, abo\c all, your patnotism impose upon you 
the law of adding this task to all those which you fulfil so well 

Dberty and onfortnnate persons >vonld be indebted to me for 
my choice and to you for your acceptance, 

(Signed) DantO'I, 

Minister of Justice 

il Barere de Vieutac 

At first I refused this appointment as being in- 
compatible with the duties of a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Appeal. Danton wrote me a second letter, 
w'hich decided me to accept the work which he pro- 
posed. This work only lasted until the 21st of Sep- 
tember, the date when I was appointed a member of 
the National Con\ention. 
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Paris, the 30th of September, 1792. 

(The year IV. of Liberty and I. of Equality.) 

I believe, sir, that the observations which have been made to 
you by your tribunal, although praiseworthy at bottom, are, never- 
theless, merely scrupulous, and, I would even say, devoid of foun- 
dation. The post of member of the Council of Justice presents 
nothing which resembles a public function, inasmuch as the Minister 
of Justice is under no obligation to refer himself to the decision of 
his council. You are simply friends whom he consults at need, and, 
indeed, such a council, in the event of a matter having to pass 
before the tribunal, could not in any case take exception to you, 
since there is no incompatibility even of opinions. 

That, at least, is how I look at matters, and, supposing that 
the members of the Supreme Court of Appeal should insist, I beg 
you always to continue to give me your services until I can find a 
successor capable of replacing you to my satisfaction. 

(Signed) Danton, 

Minister of Justice. 

To M. Barere de Vieuzac, 

Judge of the Supreme Court of Appeal. 


Visit to Danton, and meeting with M. de Talleyrand — 
Danton lets the Abbe Bousqnet perish, whom Barere 
believed he had saved. 

Arbitrary acts were being committed in all parts, 
at Paris as in the departments. Hatred of the 
King’s agents was extreme ; hatred of the priests 
was atrocious. The commune of Paris seconded 
these movements of public violence, or at least did 
not oppose them. In an instant the priests were 
arrested in Paris, and shut up in the church and 
convent of the Carmelites. The shouts and threats 
raised around this prison inspired those within with 
just apprehensions. One of them, the Abbe Bous- 
quet of Narbonne, whom I had known well at Tou- 
louse, and who had been attracted to Paris as savant 
canonists by the Cardinal de Brienne, had been seized 
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by the satellites of the commune in the seminary 
of the Eudists, where he was lodging He thought 
of me, and wrote a letter asking me to bnng about 
his release On the 31st of August I received his 
letter, the details of which made me shudder 

I called the same evening upon Danton, the IMm 
ister of Justice, whom I only knew slightlj M Fabre 
d figlantine, his secretary, to whom I spoke, told me 
to return at eleven o clock in the e\ ening, when I 
might find him alone and be able to speak to him 
regarding the Abb6 Bosquet 

As eleven struck I was m the Place Vendome 
I entered the library of the Minister of Justice, and 
there found M Fabre d tglantme, wth whom I con 
versed while awaiting the minister Midnight struck, 
and the only arrivals I saw were the national guards 
of Melun, who came to ask for passports for M Adrien 
Duport, former member of the Constituent Assembly, 
who had been lodged in the prisons of Melun M 
Fabre d Lglantinc made me a sign to pass into the 
salon next to the library, there to await the arrival 
of Danton found the Bishop Talleyrand in the 
salon, in leather breeches and top boots, a round hat, a 
small cutaway coat and a small pigtail I had been 
closely connected with him during the three years of 
the Constituent Assembly He approached me m a 
friendly manner I appeared astonished at seeing him 
at that hour at the house of the Minister of Justice 
*'Tlio fact said he, “/ am about to start for London 
in the nontig on a mission from the exeaiine foi^er I 
have come for my passports, which Danton should 
bnng me from the executive counal, which is now 
sitting at Sen an s house “Danton has not yet 
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, three being ex-members of the Constituent Assembly. 
The enemy stopped them and gave them hospitality 
worthy of the barbarians of the North by shutting them 
up in the citadel of Olmutz. 

The Legislative Assemlly summous a National Convention. 

The Legislative Assembly, being reduced to a min- 
ority which was powerless to remedy the calamities it 
had invoked by its divisions and its perpetual attacks 
upon the constitution, found itself obliged to call upon 
the French people to hold fresh elections. It referred 
the judgment of the King to the new Assembly which 
was about to be convened, and formulated the grounds 
for the King’s disability and the counts of the indict- 
ment. It asked for deputies who, when they met in a 
National Convention, should have full powers and a 
mandate to judge the King, now in the Temple, and to 
consider means for saving the country in its danger. 

Indeed, the Prussian army was making forced 
marches across the plains of Champagne. Verdun 
and Longwy were in the power of Frederick William. 
The boldness of the Paris volunteers and those of 
several other departments commanded by Generals Du- 
mouriez, Kellermann, and Beurnonville made a suffi- 
ciently vigorous resistance to enable them to await the 
arrival of fresh battalions. The epidemic which pre- 
vailed in the Prussian army brought about its defeat, 
and soon France was delivered from those Northern 
hordes which had been induced to advance by secret 
correspondence carried on for a long period with 
France. 



THE MARSEILLAISE z5 

Hytnn of the Marseillais ^ 

If anything can recall the songs of Tyrtasus in Lace 
dsemon, it is the battle song of Rouget de Lisle This 
hymn, called the Marseillaise, has presided over the 
formation of our armies, our battles and our victories 
Ah * who IS there amongst us who ^vlll not remem 
ber until his last breath those ravishing impressions 
which made all hearts thnll when the beautiful hymn 
of the Marseillais was heard? Kings, armed in the 
cause of a treacherous king, were penetrating into the 
heart of France, who on her part was without an 
army, and, so to speak, without other arms than her 
courage and the holiness of her cause The boldest, 
while rallying to the defence of the country, doubted 
its triumph, while timid minds bad already lost all 
hope 

A poet warnor grows indignant at these movements 
of weakness He takes up his lyre and calls upon the 
children of the country , he points out to them the day 
of glory is at hand, he shows them held aloft the bloody 
standard of tyranny, those ferocious soldiers whom you hear 
raging in your fields, they come to fcdl upon our daughters 
and our comrades, and to slaughter them tn our arms 

“ To arms, citizens ’ Form your battalions > And 
the thronging citizens arm themselves, and the bat 
tahons form up and close their ranks “ March > 
march ! ' And they march , they rush forward already 
victorious and triumphant in hope 

“ Let their impure blood drench our furrows ’ And the 
blood of the enemies of hberty \vas shed, and avenged 
that of Its defenders and martyrs 


1 Inserted passage 
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From Strasburg, where this masterpiece, this lyrical 
phenomenon first appeared, it reached Paris. It began 
to circulate among the patriots, and soon the streets, 
the public squares and entertainments resound %vith it. 
On that pompous stage, where all the arts dispute 
the pri\-ilege of alluring, whose seductions should be 
more frequently turned to the benefit of public spirit, 
suddenly a performer with virile and sonorous voice 
would chant the hymn of the Tvlarseillais. The chorus 
repeats the v.^arlike refrain after him ; the enthusiastic 
citizens mingle their voices with those of the chorus, 
and cheers and shouts of “ Long live the Republic ! " 
burst from all sides. After each couplet, they have to 
wait until the frenzy has subsided before proceeding 
wth the song. 

Let us recall what rapturous emotion, in the midst 
of these energetic movements, was aroused by those four 
noble and touching lines: 

Fran9:us, cn guerriers magnanimes, 

Portez ou retenez vos coups ; 
lipargncz ces tristes victimes, 

A regret s’armant centre vous. 

Let us recall how the feelings of all became terrible at 
these words of the same verse: 

Mais le despote sanguinaire, 

Mais les complices de Bouille, 

Tous ces tigres qui, sans pitie, 

Dechirent le sein de leur mere ! 

Aux armes citoyens, etc. 

Let us recall, above all — ah ! could we ever forget 
it ? — ^the magical effect upon such a numerous assem- 
blage, when, sinking down on their knees and diminish- 
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mg the sound of the music, the singer and the chorus 
chanted with emotion the sentiment 

Amour sacre de la patrie 
Conduis soutiens nos bras vengeurs 
Liberte liberte chene 
Combats avec tes d^fenseurs 

Both in the pit and in the boxes the audience were 
on their knees , sympathetic tears flowed from all eyes , 
women and children, following their example, raised 
their hands to heaven , all hearts beat in unison, and 
seemed to stnve emulously to display their love for 
their country 

What IS it, then, that has taken the fashion, the in 
terest, and the charm from this sublime song ^ In the 
first place, the circumstances are not the same An 
honourable peace acquired by conquest has disarmed 
the majority of the powers which at that time entered 
into a coalition to fight us The enemy who remains, 
far from menacing the heart of France, has ceded 
several fine provinces to her, and the need of a gene 
ral peace increases every day It is not astonishmg 
that the citizens should find less pleasure in warlike 
songs summoning them to arms But without reckon 
mg all the reasons which one does not confess, another 
reason is given It is said that during the execrable 
Reign of Terror criminals profaned this hymn, and 
made it the signal for carnage Vain, or rather perfi 
dious, pretext * What I When, in the name of a reli 
gion of peace, miserable fanatics slaughtered thousands 
of their brothers, did they not arm themselves with 
the most venerated signs of rebgion itself ? Had they 
not words from the ntual and the sacrament on their 
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lips ? And have pious minds renounced these signs 
and rites for this reason ? It would then suffice for 
what is evil to use what is good, in order that, what 
is good might cease to exist. 

But the snare is more cunning and dangerous than 
people think. It is by such means that discredit is 
cast upon the words republic and republicans, the title 
citizen, which is so pleasant ; the new division of time, 
the new system of measures, the national festivals, and, 
indeed, all that began to be republican in our habits. 
But it may be urged that tyrants decreed the estab- 
lishment of these customs and institutions, and that 
it is therefore necessary to reject and abolish them as 
we destroyed the tyrants. Ah ! why do you not 
abandon the country they lived in and the air they 
breathed too ? 

We predict for Rouget de Lisle that, if ever the^ 
country should find itself in the same dangers, or in, 
others even more imminent, which would compel the 
friends of liberty and the constitution to arm themselves 
in its defence, he would see his “ Chant Marseillais ” 
renew all its sway, because people’s hearts would regain 
all their enthusiasm.' He was therefore right in choos- 
ing for his motto the exegi monumentum of Horace. Yes, 
his hymn is a monument which will do honour to his 
memory and which will live in the memory of man as 
long as the immortal days of the war of liberty.^ 


1 The following note of Barere is written on the margin of a 
sheet of paper ; "That homicidal song, the Reveil dupeuple, divided the 
citizens and struck at those who loved the hymn of the Marseillais. 
Royalism, triumphing for three years, robbed the song of republican 
combats of its charm and vogue. Assassination had taken the place 
of victory.” 
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EUcUons of the year 1792 

The elections progressed wth a rapidity m keeping 
with the events of that period. I was simultaneous!) 
appointed member of the Convention by the department 
of the Seine et-Oise (Versailles) and by the department 
of the Hautes Pyrenees However flattering my choice 
by the electors of Versailles, a town in which I had 
resided during the first year of the States General, I 
was obliged to declare for the department of the 
Hautes-Pyr^nfies, my native country and the place 
which had already appomted me its deputy m the 
States General and its member of the Supreme Court 
of Appeal. I made this choice with all the more plea 
sure, since, in vacating my place as deputy for the 
Seme et Oise, I made room for M. Chenier in the Con 
vention, the celebrated author of several tragedies, who 
was praised for his patnotism, wisdom, and insight. 

[He was, nevertheless, a very pretentious and iras 
cible poet He never forgave the Committee of Public 
Safety for having disapproved of his tragedy Tmoleon, 
which was greatly applauded at the Theatre Fran9ais 
by the royalists. When, after Thermidor g, he saw 
the Committee of Pubhc Safety denounced in the 
Convention by Lecointre of Versailles, he joined with 
Tallien, Fr^ron, and especially Sieyes, to bnng about 
the proscription of the denounced decemvirs. Like 
Sieyes, he was a violently partisan member of the 
committee of twenty one which proposed the impeach 
ment and arrest of the denounced persons ] 

Elections tn Pans, 

In Pans the elections were held after the days of 
the and and 3rd of September, which seemed revivals 
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of the reign of the insane Charles VI. and the famous 
Queen Isabel of Bavaria. Among the elected were 
Robespierre, Tallien, Freron, Marat, Panis, Sergent, 
Danton, etc., the last on the list being the Duke of 
Orleans under the name of Egalite. Several depu- 
ties of departments regarded this nomination as the 
effect of the orders which had been given by those 
who hoped to share the protectorate destined for 
him. He was still looked upon — notwithstanding the 
popular varnish with which that election had covered 
him — as maintaining the rights of domination, so , 
deeply rooted are monarchist habits in the French 
character. From that time several men were pointed 
out in the Convention who desired royalty, because 
it would serve their own interests, rather than the 
severe republic. Others were indicated who were 
at the head of armies, and who kept in the closest 
and most direct relationship with the family of that 
man whom it was desired to set up on the first 
ruins of liberty. These last hopes of tyranny, which 
were supposed to have been cherished by several 
ambitious and audacious men who had not recoiled 
before the prison massacres, ended by dividing the 
Convention into two quite distinct camps — those who 
frankly wished for the republic, and those who inclined 
hypocritically towards the monarchy. 



THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


On the loth of August the throne fell; the con* 
spiracy of the kings was laid bare. The frontiers 
were attacked on the side of Champagne, and Verdun 
and Longwy fell into the hands of the Prussians 
and the tmigvh. This sudden invasion threatened 
France and terrified the people of Paris. The bloody 
days of the and and 3rd of September went beyond 
the object of the Revolutidn in their excesses and 
barbarities, of which the authors have remained un- 
punished and unknown. It was under these terrible 
auspices that the new representatives of the people 
assembled. 

The National Convention was opened on the 21st 
of September, while the Prussians were still defiling 
the land with their presence. The Republic was de- 
creed, or rather improvised, by the hatred of royalty. 
Moreover, it was established witkoui debate, and by a 
simple sitting and rising; whereas in other times such a 
fundamental resolution as that of the abolition of the 
monarchy and the adoption of the forms of republican 
government would have been preceded by a lengthy 
circumstantial report, calculated to procure the sanction 
of national opinion for such a change. But the posi- 
tion of France was critical, and it was urgent to set 
the Republic in opposition to the invasion of foreign 
kings. 
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After the loth of August, and the arrival of the 
Prussian army at Verdun and Longwy, there was no 
course to take but to launch the republican govern- 
ment at the head of the Icings of Europe. Only 
the deputies Quinette and Jean Debry demanded 
the adjournment of the proposal made by Collot; and 
the most difficult question, the most delicate of all, 
was swept away with enthusiasm in a first sitting 
at which no man yet knew another. 

Coiiccrning ihc RcpuhUc voted on the 21st of Septemher, 1792. 

It was rather inspired than deliberate ; it was ac- 
cepted "with unanimity, without appearance of dmsions 
of parties, factions, or coteries ; and it was decreed 
wthout discussion, without debate, on a simple 
motion which was not supported by any setting forth 
of motives. This Republic, unexpected by the ser^’ile, 
was a necessity for free men. The vital and profound 
passions of liberty which had given birth to the Revo- 
lution of 1789 , the necessity for fresh guarantees, and 
the indignation aroused by the events of the loth of 
August, necessitated this improvised creation of the 
Republic. Moreover, the French character required 
decision and promptitude. The French easily tahe a 
dislike to what they cannot obtain at once. To decree 
the republican form of government at the first sitting 
of the Convention was to obey the national character 
and the spirit of the time. 

I cannot believe that a republic is suitable to 
nations without virtue, to nations spoiled by the very 
excess of civilisation, to enormous capitals which can 
only live on corruption, excess, abuses, and monarchi- 
cal vices. If ever the French got tired of kings — as 
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m Rome, when the Tarquins were expelled — if ever, 
as the result of the excesses of military tyranny and 
constitutional despotism, there arrived a period of 
public reason, then it might be possible that the 
French nation (which has good sense) would, in the 
long run and after great misfortunes, return not to 
the old republican government, which had grown 
odious and incompatible with its character and its 
morals, but to a federal constitution 

plan for a Federal Republic 
The united departments of France would have a 
president, the image of the monarch, who would only 
spend a million on his civil list instead of the thirty or 
forty millions which the simulacrum of a king costs 
The legislative power would be composed, first, of a 
Chamber of Representatives, and, secondly, of a non 
hereditary Federal Chamber, with privilege of birth 
The number of members of the first chamber, that of 
the representatives, might be set down at 629 , they 
would be directly chosen by the electoral bodies of the 
departments and arrondissements The Federal Chamber 
would only number 164 members, one for each depart 
ment, and three for each military division Pans would 
be the centre of the ministerial and administrative 
government , but there would be a federal town, shared 
in turn by the towns of France, where the meetings 
of the two chambers would be held, and would in 
this manner be more independent 

The Conveuiton becomes divided 
Parties soon commenced to form The Pans depu 
ties, who were both feared and hated, all took their 
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places on the left side of the chamber, which was 
the same one in which the Constituent Assembly had 
sat. The deputies of the Gironde, who had all figured 
in the Legislative Assembly, took their seats on the 
right side, on the benches from the President’s chair, 
to the end of the hall. They scrutinised and observed 
one another. Thus passed the first months, October 
and November, with some excitement caused by the 
atrocious manner in which Marat, deputy for Paris, 
abused the liberty of writing and printing. 

Perhaps this classification of deputies exercised 
more influence than is thought on the state of opposi- 
tion which was not slow to appear. There would not 
have been any mountain if there had not been a plain, 
and the name of Girondins would not have become 
the name of a faction if the deputies of the Gironde 
had not begun to call the deputies of the left side 
Maratists. 

However that may be, the two parties which were 
to divide the National Convention were not long in 
calling' each other Girondins and Montagnards ; and 
the Convention, which was the sole hope and the 
great shield of France, thus saw itself broken up into 
factions and different associations. The volunteers 
who were marching in arms to the frontiers from all 
directions were alone exclusively animated by love 
of their country, and deeply alive to its dangers. 
There alone dwelt enthusiasm, true civil and military 
courage, and, above all, union. 

As for Marat, it is true to say that, like the ultra- 
revolutionary foreigners, he was abhorred even more 
than the anarchical and sanguinary pages of his exe- 
crable journal. 
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Foreign Spus — Ntqmlh^ 

Foreigners were sent into France, m 1792, by 
the emigres and the English government to take an 
active part in the troubles or to excite disorder m 
Pans and certain indicated departments 

The proof, with mention of names, is seen in the 
memoirs of Bertrand de MoleviIIe of Toulouse, a 
Royalist intnguer, ex minister of Louis XVI The 
foreigners who had thronged to Paris from 1791 
and 1792 were employed by this former minister of 
Louis XVI , either m the groups or meetings of the 
people, or in the tnbunes of the National Assembly 

There was in Pans a Swiss, named Niqmlle, who 
had been attracted by the Revolution, and had held 
subaltern posts in the police, and boasted bis attach 
ment to the Republican party while m the pay of the 
Royalists, so as to become the intermediary of the 
manoeuvres of both parties This Niquille boasted of 
having bad a share in the deeds of the loth of August, 
1792, whereas Bertrand de Moleville descnbes him m 
his memoirs as an agent on whom the Court party might rel) 
He did so much that, after the downfall of the Throne, 
the Commune of Pans appointed him, in December, 
1792, its agent for the seizure of the properly of those accused 
of emigration Strong suspicions were aroused as to the 
manner m which this commission was carried out by 
Niquille, and the Minister of the Intenor, Roland was 
compelled to call upon the Commune of Fans to 
render an account of the conduct of this agent who 
was unfaithful and favourable to the emigres This 
did not prevent the Swiss, Niqudle, from eventually 
obtaining an appointment as inspector general of 
police, but, notwthstandmg the protection of Barras, 
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the iSth of 13 rumaire destroyed his hopes and his 
intrigues. He was incarcerated in the Conciergerie, 
where he passed as a prison spy who was charged to 
note and report the opinions of persons arrested at 
that time. He was, nevertheless, included in the list 
of those transported to Madagascar as the result of 
the explosion of the and of Nivose. 

Curious Noio on ihe Dc'si^us entniaiiud hy BrissofA 

In the first sittings of the Convention those who 
were called in the Legislative Assembly the Brissotins 
did not fail to form a coalition nath those who were then 
called Girondius, and to form a majority which already 
showed itself very exacting and especially hostile to- 
wards the Paris deputies and the men who had come 
from the Commune of the loth of August. 

I only knew the frankly national party, although 
it was neither the most numerous nor the best supported 
in that capital, which was more occupied with its in- 
terests and its exclusive domination than uath the rights 
and liberties of France. I was in a difficult and even 
dangei'ous position in the midst of these parties, irritated 
and exclusive in their ambitious dissensions, when, in 
the course of the month of December, 1792, I was 
approached in the Convention by a former deputy of 
the Legislative Assembly re-elected to the Convention. 
He spoke to me of the grief he felt at seeing a conflict, 
which would be terrible in its consequences, break out 
between the Girondius and the hlontagnards while so 
many untoward events necessitated the union of the re- 
presentatives of the people without distinction of parties 


^ Inserted passage. 
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or political opinions He spoke to me of Gensonne as 
chief of the Girondms, not as the most fluent, but as the 
most able and best qualified for statesmanship He 
added that Vergniaud and Guadet had shown them 
selves the most eloquent As for Bnssot, he said that 
he had great attainments and a great spint of intrigue 
that he was, especially by his relations vnth the English, 
outside the party of the Gironde with which he united 
under certain circumstances “ I was, said he, “ a 
member of the Committee of Eleven of the Legis 
lative Assembly One day, when leaving the committee 
room with Bnssot, I heard him speak with the Girondms 
of his correspondence in England, and his words singu 
larly astonished me when be expressed himself in favour 
of the Duke of York with much interest and warmth 
“That IS an important fact, said I to my colleague, 
“ and I iould scarcely credit it if you, who haie been 
with Bnssot in the Legislative Assembly, did not assure 
me of Its truth 

“ I will do more, I will wnte it for you with my own 
hand 

And he went to the secretary s desk, where he wrote 
the following note, which he handed to me 

Textual Copy of the Note vt question 
‘ Bnssot Petion de VUleneuve Guadet and Jansonst and 
Rabot of Saint Etienne 

On the 17th of July on the staircase of the Committee of 
Eleven in tHe Legislative Assembly Bnssot spoke to his associates 
in these terms 

I will let jou see this evening in my correspondence with 
the cabinet of St James that it rests with us to amalgamate our 
constitution with that of England by making the Duke of York 
constitutional king in place of Lonis XVI 

See the speech of Bnssot from the tnbune of the Legislative 
Assembly on the 19th of this month of July 1792 
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This note greatly astonished me, but, to support 
it by facts, my colleague told me to read Brissot’s 
speech in question in the newspapers carefully.^ 

For my part I was one of the first to attack Marat 
from the tribune, and to invoke the penalties of the 
law or' imprisonment at Charenton upon the author 
of so many inflammatory writings. The motions which 
I submitted to the Convention against him and his 
adherents in the months of October and November, 
1792, arc a convincing proof of this; they are in the 
Moniicny of that day. I was even obliged to decree 
the penalty of death against any individual who should 
propose or advocate latvs for the distribution of fropaiy, or 
agrarian lazvs. This was one of the usual objects of 
Marat’s declamations in his journal. 

I am appointed President of the Convention, 

As I am not writing the history of the Con- 
vention here, I pass rapidly to the matters which 
concern me and which relate to the object of these 
memoirs. I was the fourth President of the Con- 
vention. They were appointed for a fortnight only, 
as had been the practice in the Constituent Assembly. 
The possibility had not then been conceived even of 
the annual presidency or the presidency of five years 
confided to one person, and that after the approval of 
the monarch. It was reserved for the despotism of 
Bonaparte to invent this land of legislative servitude, 
which his successors have not failed to maintain, 
because the usages, the means, or the inventions of 


^ End of the inserted passage. 
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despotism acquire a sort of perpetuity through the 
cowardice of spirit and the venality of the function 
aries of France 

I cannot imagine to what motive I was indebted 
for this honour, since I was isolated in the Convention 
I did not belong, and never have belonged, to any party 
or faction In any case, I was its president in the 
second fortnight of November, 1792 At that time 
public opinion was greatly exasperated against the agents 
of Royalism and of the roth of August The presence of 
the allied enemies on the frontiers irritated every mind 
The Commune of Pans had pretensions to power 
and influence incompatible with public tranquillity 
and the calmness necessary for the labours of the 
Convention My occupancy of the chair was very 
stormy, and, what was stranger still, it was the 
Girondins and the Montagnards combined, who pro 
posed the same course of slander and persecution 
against me Hoping to give a greater solemnity to my 
accusation during my presidency, a motion was sub 
mitted, seconded by M Guadet of Bordeaux, for 
making an immediate report, so long awaited, upon 
the papers found tn the tron chest at the Twlenes on the 
10th of August 

I am compromised by the Papers i;i the Iron Chest 
The report was made two days later In giving 
M Ruhl, reporter of the committee, permission to 
speak on the documents of the loth of August, I 
little thought that the first report of that inquisitorial 
committee would be directed against myself M Ruhl 
cortimenced his report by »ying that the first docu 
ments m the iron chest having mentioned the name of 
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President Barere, it was necessary to begin by super- 
seding him. M. Guadet, ex-President, attacked the 
Chair with a zeal which to me seemed terrific. I went 
to the side of the tribune the better to hear the alleged 
counts of the indictment. They may be read, together 
with my reply, in the Moniteur of the end of November, 
1792. 

My fatal destiny, which has always pursued me, 
caused me to be accused of being a Royalist when it was , 
the fashion to prosecute the Royalists. In the same 
manner I was prosecuted as a Republican when the 
Republicans were proscribed, and they desired to de- 
stroy me as being a Girondin when the Girondins were 
condemned. Thus there will always be seen in Paris 
the vile agents of the various governments which fol- 
lowed one another, and the wretched journalists who 
have sold themselves to all governments to' attack the 
weak, and accuse and banish them by imputing to 
them opinions which at each epoch entail exile. 

The silence in the chamber was profound. The 
reporter read two letters from M. de la Porte, intendant 
of the civil list, who had perished after the loth of 
August. In these letters M. de la Porte said that 
he had made a thousand efforts with the committee 
of domains and with M. Barere, the reporter of that 
committee. In another letter M. de la Porte informed 
the King that M*. Barere had promised to immediately 
conclude the affairs of His Majesty, either in regard 
to domains or hunting. These letters were accom- 
panied by a commentary of suspicions on the partiality 
for the King’s interests with which I was credited, 
and on the supposition that I had sought to favour 
the intrigues of the intendant of the civil list. No 
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assembly was ever more suspicious or more easy to 
anger against its own members than the Convention 
Everyone was anxiously awaiting the result While 
the reporter Ruhl was still speaking, and seemed, 
notwithstanding his known probity, to make me appear 
a partisan of the King dunng the Constituent Assembly, 
I spoke to M Baudouin, printer of the Assembly, 
asking him to send immediately to the printing office 
for my reports on the domains of the civil list and the 
King s hunting which I had made to the Constituent 
Assembly m 1791 

When the report was finished I expressed my pro 
found surprise at being the first object of the investi 
gations of a committee of the Assembly when there were 
so many other persons implicated by the papers in the 
iron chest who seemed by their conduct and their prin 
ciples fitted to relieve me of the honours of that terrifying 
priority But, I proceeded, as I am the first accused, I 
%vill be the first justified of those suspicions of Royalism, 
having proved dunng three jears to the States General 
and the Constituent Assembly that I was devoted solely 
to the nation, its rights and interests, having constantly 
voted against the Court and the ministers, whose prm 
ciples I knew and whose corruptions I had never feared, 
since I had, on the contrary, sacnficed two thirds of my 
rich patnmony to the successes of liberty The best 
reply to these suspiaous machinations was to read to 
the Convention several of the most energetic passages 0/ 
my two reports to the Constituent Assembly Imme 
diately all the members of the Convention were con 
vmced that far from having favoured the pretensions of 
the King and the intentions of his steward, I had 
rigidly stood out for the rights of the nation and set 
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strict limits on the rights of hunting and of passage over 
neighbouring estates ; that I had obliged the King to 
close the parks of his castles and only to hunt in enclosed 
parks ; and, finally, that I was the first who had pro- 
posed and decreed that the King should set the example 
of a monarch subject to the same laws as other citizens, 
and that in consequence his domains, castles, parks, and 
forests should pay taxes proportionately. 

The inhabitants of the villages surrounding Ver- 
sailles came to the bar of the Constituent Assembly 
to complain of the abuses of the King’s hunting over 
their heritages and crops. These inhabitants came 
before the committee of domains with the same claims, 
and when I announced to them a few days later the 
decree I had caused to b‘e issued, they expressed the 
deepest gratitude to me. The electors of Seine-et-Oise, 
who were nearly all proprietors of lands adjacent to the 
royal forests and parks, elected me to the Convention 
in the month of. September, 1791, in token of the 
justice I had rendered them against the insolent vexa- 
tions and pretensions of the King’s agents and flunkeys. 

Bonaparte revoked those laws of taxation, exempt- 
ing from their operation all the imperial possessions, 
castles, domains, parks, forests, houses, and palaces. 

I was interrupted in the reading of the reports 
which justified me, and the members cried unani- 
mously; “Let the president take his place, and let 
the previous question on the report of the committee 
be put to the vote.” I was sent back to the presi- 
dential chair with cheers and applause which, under the 
circumstances, were very flattering. 

The reporter Ruhl continued his reports against 
several known persons who were accused from the 
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depths of the iron chest by their names, their advice, 
and their correspondence. MM. Dufresne de Saint- 
L6on and de Talleyrand were indicted. I escaped 
the same fate because I was in a position to defend 
myself, and had the courage to do so — not an easy 
thing in a large suspicious assembly difficult to turn 
when reports of this sort come and mislead or engage 
its attention. 

But it is not for me at all to judge or pronounce 
upon the justice of these charges, and I therefore 
revert to the very extraordinary events which happened 
during my presidency. Some relate to the affair of 
the King, and others. to the intrigues of the Commune 
of Paris. In addition, I bad to do ivith a very unfor- 
tunate and very estimable man who was accused. 

Acquittal of M. dt Sainte-Foy, accused of having been eon- 

cerned in the Court Conspiracy of the 10th of August, 

The countless papers relating to the correspondence 
with departments or ministers reached the president of 
the Convention every day. He had to read them, 
and return them to their various destinations — to 
the bureau and to the different committees. In this 
correspondence I was much struck by a letter which 
General Dumouriez wrote to the president, and which 
was dated from Belgium. It related to the events 
of the loth of August, and justified one of the gene- 
ral’s fcieads who, since that date, bad been in the 
prisons of the Conciergerie. This letter was placed 
among my private papers, or in my presidential port- 
folio, or passed into the hands of the six secretaries. 
But fortunately my very good memory was so strongly 
impressed by General Dumouriez' letter, and more 
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especially by a small note from M, de Sainte-Foy, 
which was enclosed in that of the general, that 
I was able to dictate the contents almost word for 
word. Indeed, a few days after receiving these two 
letters, I received at the house of M. de Savalette 
where I lodged, in the Rue St. Honore, a visit of a 
very devoted agent of M. de Sainte-Foy. I had never 
seen or known either one or the other. This agent 
told me that M. de Sainte-Foy -was unhappy and ill 
in the prisons of the Conciergerie, and that he had 
received a letter from General Dumouriez, who in- 
formed him that he had sent his original letter of the 
first days of the month of August to the Convention. 
He asked me if 1 remembered hawng seen the general’s 
letter, or that of his friend, and he urgently begged 
me to seek for it among my papers and in the desks 
of the secretary of the Convention.; I promised to 
do so,/ at the same time asking him to reassure M. de 
Sainte-Foy of the care mth which I would conduct 
the search which concerned the life of such an unhappy 
man. Moreover, I informed him that I perfectly re- 
collected the two letters and their contents, and that 
if necessary, and if the tribunal authorised it, I could 
give written or verbal testimony on the point. 

Dumouriez’s letter requested the president of the 
Convention^ to forward to the president of the Paris 
tribunal, who was judging the matters relative to 
the loth of August, the letter which M. de Sainte- 
Foy had -written to him a fe'R’’ days before the loth of 


1 I had been closely connected %\T.th Dumouriez in Paris during 
the Constituent Assembly, and I had cultivated his acquaintance 
until 1792. Knowing me well, he applied to me to save his good 
friend M. de Sainte-Foy. 
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August The letter written by M de Sainte Foy to 
Dumounez stated among other things that the obstinate 
people at the castle considered it necessary to assume 
the offensive, that he for his part held quite a contrary 
opinion, and that he had done ali he could to dissuade 
them from any attack upon the people — an attack which 
they were bound to repent in view of the state of public 
opinion 

The tnal of M de Sainte Foy had already begun, 
and witnesses were called and beard daily The agent 
of M de Sainte Foy came to inform me that his counsel 
had told him that not only would my deposition suffice, 
but that It would have great weight m a matter of 
this sort, owing to my reputation for patriotism and 
veracity I offered to go and give evidence upon the 
facts as I remembered them The next day I received 
a notice appointing noon of that day for me to give 
evidence before the judges and jury I appointed a 
substitute m the president’s chair, announcing to the 
Convention the legitimate motive for my absence It 
applauded my purpose, and I reached the Palace of 
Justice at midday I was soon admitted to the court, 
presided over by an upright and wise man, and a 
friend of justice, whom I had known in Pans dunng 
the Constituent Assembly — M Pare, who afterwards 
became for two years Minister of the Interior 

Nothing IS more imposing than a criminal court 
and a jury about to deliver judgment on the life and 
honour of men I was mterrogated by the president, 
and, after the usual formula addressed to witnesses, 

I was asked if I knew the accused I turned and 
beheld him for the first time He was an old man 
ivith a handsome face, his grave, delicate features 
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were imposing, and his brow lofty; the assurance of 
an innocent man was manifest in his face and attitude. 
I replied, “ I see him now for the first time.” “What 
do you know as to the part played by the accused in 
the events of the loth of August?” “All I know 
is the acquaintance which my duties as President 
of the National Convention have given me with two 
letters : one from jSeneral Dumouriez, and the other 
which was enclosed written on a small double sheet 
by the same hand that had signed ‘ De Sainte-Foy.’ ” 

I related the contents of these letters, giving all 
the details concerning them. When I had .established 
the existence and the contents of these two letters, I 
was again questioned by two' jurors, who seemed to 
entertain doubts and suppositions as to what I might 
have read and what I had narrated. It appeared, 
however, that my answers succeeded in satisfying 
them, and I left the court. The accused, in gratitude, 
saluted me in such a touching and noble manner that 
I shall never forget it. Ah, how pathetic is the sen- 
sitiveness of an innocent prisoner who sees himself 
supported and defended ! 

Since that time I have seen M. Izquierdo, who 
told me in 1806 that M. de Sainte-Foy, his friend, 
had several times declared to him that ^ he owed his 
life to me. M. de Talleyrand, a friend of M. de 
Sainte-Foy, also heard him express himself in similar 
terms. 


The King's Trial. 

A much more extraordinary 'case, and one exercising 
the most terrible influence on the spirit and the fate 
of the nation, was about to be submitted to the judg- 
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meat of the representatives, who had neither desired 
nor provoked such a species of magistracy. It would 
have been a hundred times better if this matter had 
been settled by an appeal to civil war ; but it was the 
destiny of the Convention to be forced by its mandate 
and by the imminence of anarchy, as much as by the 
threats of foreign war, to terminate the struggle im- 
prudently brought about between the people and the 
King, between public opinion and the monarchy. 

By what fatality was it, under my presidency, 
that Louis XVI. should have been questioned on the 
various counts of the indictment communicated to the 
Convention in a detailed report of the Legislative As- 
sembly ? The case of the King was placed on the 
order of the day, and it was announced on the part 
of the committee that was invested with the right 
to seek for all proofs and to collect all the documents 
in this strange case, in which the conduct of the 
English might well have alienated and disgusted us. 
But my perilous and painful position and the excited 
state 6f public opinion were such that, being president, 
I could neither decline the sad duty of interrogating 
the King nor even let it be suspected that that 
inevitable function was disagreeable to my heart, and 
accorded ill wth my character. I have never been 
present at any judgment as magistrate although I 
have for twelve years held a commission as magis- 
trate. ' I have always preferred-, fcoca natural in- 
clination, the honour of defending the accused to the 
distasteful task of judging them. But the fatal day 
arrived; I proceeded to the Assembly at ten o’clock, 
and sought to induce the excited and indignant spirits 
to control their feelings, and to appear impassive and 
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inclined to justice. Numerous reports were received 
at the secretaries’ office announcing that the effer- 
vescence was very great on all the boulevards from 
the Temple to the gate of the Feuillants. Other 
reports stated that the King’s life was in danger, 
especially in the Place Vendome, where the assem- 
blage of people was more numerous and more exaspe- 
rated. Towards eleven o’clock I sent for M. Pouchard, 
commander of the Guard of the Convention, and M. 
Santerre, commander-in-chief of the Paris National 
Guard. I informed them of the reports which had 
just been handed to the secretaries and president 
concerning the safety of Louis XVI., and I gave them 
an express order to take all the measures in their power 
to answer for the life of the King, and to prevent his 
person from being insulted by the actions or words of 
any seditious persons. “ Yon will answer for the King 
with your heads," I said to them; ^^yon, M. le Commandant 
of the Paris Guard, from the Temple to the door of the 
Assembly ; and you, M. Ic Commandant of the Guard of the 
Convention, from the door of the Assembly until the return of 
the King to that door, and the handing of his person to the 
commander of the National Guard." 

The orders were very punctually carried out. 
Everything was quiet, and, about half-past twelve, 
the King appeared at the bar of the Convention. The 
officers of the staff and Commander Pouchard, as well 
as Commander Santerre, were behind him. 

Before his arrival, there were several noisy demon- 
strations of disapproval on several untimely and im- 
prudent motions of order which had been made. 
Cheers were raised from some quarters, while the 
occupants of other parts of the House shouted. About 
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noon I thought it expedient to direct the minds of those 
present in another direction and to induce a better 
disposition in the gallenes I rose|>and, after a moment 
of silence, I called upon the numbers of citizens of 
all classes who filled the hall to be calm and silent 
“ You owe respect to august misfortune and to a pri 
soner descended from the throne, the eyes of France 
are on you as well as the attention of Europe and the 
judgment of posterity If, what I cannot expect or 
anticipate, signs of disapproval or murmurs are mam 
fested or heard in the course of this long sitting, I 
shall be obliged to clear the galleries immediately 
National justice must not be aflected by any outside 
influence,’ 

The effect of my speech was as sudden as it was 
efficacious The sitting lasted until seven o’clock in 
the evening, and in that space of time not a murmur, 
not a movement was noticeable in the entire hall 

Several persons of various political opinions, and 
even several royalists whom I knew, complimented 
me that evening and the next day on the energy 
and wisdom which I bad displayed, as well as on my 
manner of presiding, which had commanded respect 
for misfortune M. de Malesherbes, among others, 
was extremely touched by it, telling me so two days later 
through M. Daure, my uncle and his friend, who saw 
him frequently when he was in Pans 

Louis XVI. appeared at the bar, calm, simple, and 
noble, as he had always appeared to me at Versailles, 
when I saw him in 1788 for the first time, and when I 
was sent to him, at the time of the States General 
and the Constituent Assembly, as a member of various 
deputations 
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I was seated like all the members of the Assembly. 
The King alone stood at the bar, as well as the 
officers of the staff and the two commanders, who 
took their stand behind him. Republican as I was, 
I nevertheless found it very unbecoming, and even 
painful to support, to see Louis XVI., who had con- 
vened the States-General, and doubled the number 
of deputies of the Commons, brought thus before 
those same Commons, there to be questioned as a 
prisoner. This feeling oppressed me several times, 
and, although I was well aware that I was severely 
observed by the Spartan deputies of the Left, who 
asked for nothing better than to see me at fault to do 
me the injury of demanding that I should be super- 
seded as president, I nevertheless ordered two attend-, 
ants, who were near me, to carry an armchair to 
Louis XVI. at the bar. The order was immediately 
carried out. Louis XVI. seemed sensible of it, and 
his eyes looking towards me thanked me a hundred- 
fold for a just action and a delicate attention, which 
I included in the scope of my duties. 

Nevertheless, the King remained standing with 
noble self-possession. He did not for one instant lose 
the dignity of the throne, and at the same time did 
not seem to remember his power. , Then I thought it 
due before beginning to interrogate him, to send one 
of the ushers to request' him to be seated. 

In seeing this communication which had twice 
passed between the president and the accused, the 
deputies of the Left, suspicious as revolutionaries, ap- 
peared by several slight murmurs to disapprove of • 
these communications through the intermediary of the 
attendant, who went from the president’s chair to 
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the bar. One of these deputies, more irritable and 
more defiant than the others, Bourdon of the Oise, who 
had been seen covered withf blood on the day of the 
loth of August, when he fought vigorously, personally 
attacked me by means of a resolution. He held that 
the president should remain as impassive as the Con- 
vention, and that it was extraordinary and even 
unbecoming to see communications passing between 
the accused and the president. The feelings of 
members were ready to kindle, and I felt that if I 
let this resolution be submitted to discussion I should 
no longer be master of the Assembly. From that 
moment all dignity would be lost, public tranquillity 
inside and outside the Assembly might be violently 
compromised, and the result of that sitting, which it 
would perhaps be impossible or dangerous to renew, 
would be null. 

I asked leave to address the Assembly to explain 
the motives for these communications, which did not 
extend beyond the simple considerations due to every 
defendant, even in the ordinary courts. I must say 
to the credit of the Left, whose chance imputations and 
severe censure I feared, that as soon as I had ex- 
plained the facts relative to the chair I had sent to the 
accused, and the request that he would be seated, 
calmness and confidence were quite restored. 

Two members of the committee charged to deal 
with the documents and the examination of the case 
then handed me the report drawn up by the committee 
on the questions tvhich I should put to the accused. Every- 
thing was w'ritten by the committee, even to the 
forms of the interrogatory. In running rapidly over 
them, the first words ^ struck me : Louis Capet, the 
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French nation accuses you, etc. I had known since the 
beginning of the Revolution that the historical sobriquet 
given in the tenth century to Hugh when he seized 
the throne of the Carlovingians, was very distasteful 
to Louis XVI. I took upon myself to suppress the 
name of Capet in the formula of the interrogatory, a 
name which recurred with every head of the indict- 
ment. No one in the Assembly noticed the suppression. 
Louis XVI. alone was conscious of it, as he himself 
subsequently informed us.^ 

Louis XVI., remaining seated, replied very laconi- 
cally to each question, either invoking the constitution 
which made the ministry alone responsible, or casting 
upon each minister the responsibility for the different 
acts or deeds included in the counts of the indictment. 

There ended, very fortimately, my painful task. My 
mind was at ease and delivered of a heavy burden when 
I read the last article of this long interrogatory. 

Immediately after this the trvo members of the com- 
mittee formed to examine the case brought to tAe 
secretaries’ bureau a quantity of papers found in the 
iron chest at the Tuileries, of which a large portion 
were in the writing of Louis XVI. The remainder 
were documents exchanged between Louis XVI. and 
his councils, ministers, or courtiers who communicated 
secretly with him on the affairs of the State and the 
events of the Revolution. 

M. Valaze, one of the six secretaries, undertook 
to hand the various documents to Louis XVI. one by 


1 See the conversation of Louis XVI. at the Temple with 
Cambaceres, who was sent by the Convention to communicate 
to him the decree which gave him the choice of three defenders. 
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one, in order that he might admit or deny their authen 
ticity M Valaze, although he was regarded m the 
Convention as a royalist, approached the bar, sat 
down within the hall, and with a disdainful, or, at any 
rate, hardly courteous air, turned his back to Louis 
XVI , and handed him over his shoulder the documents 
and other writings relating to the case 

I confess that I could not endure this almost in 
suiting manner towards misfortune, and I thought it my 
duty to put an end to this indelicate proceeding by 
sending an attendant to M Valaz6 to request him to 
act in a less harsh and offensive manner towards an 
illustrious pnsoner M Valaze immediately rose, turned 
towards Louis XVI , and, in a manner more worthy the 
Convention and the King, presented the documents to 
him With a consideration which was felt and appreciated 
by Louis XVI , who by his looks and a slight movement 
of the head seemed to thank me 

Ah ' how many times since his trial have I thought 
•with touching interest of that sitting of the Convention 
in which I questioned him I, an obscure citizen of the 
Pyrenees, I, who had seen him on his throne in August, 
1788, when he received -with such majesty the envoys of 
a pnnce as unfortunate as himself — Tippoo Sahib, Sul 
tan of the kingdom of Visapore, m India When I think 
of the spint of the century, of the opinion of the depart 
ments which were irritated, of the excitement in Pans 
which foUcwcd the recoUecUon o£ the 10th of August , 
when I think of •« hat public liberty imposed as a duty, 
I am tranquil regarding my opmion and my vote , but 
when I see the deluge of calamities that followed that 
disastrous epoch, the divisions which prevailed among 
the representatives of the same nation, the •violent and 
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people’s minds, especially v/hen joined to the dangerous 
effects produced by that species of dramatic representa- 
tion and by that spectacle of rags and blood-stained 
garments. 

One calls to mind the similar effects produced at 
Rome when the expiring Lucretia was shov.m to the 
people, and especially when Antony waved the blood- 
stained robe of Cmsar in the Forum. 

The galleries cheered this petition with a ^-iolent 
unanimity which was terrifying. The first excitement 
having subsided, I replied with firmness and almost in 
these very terms to these unfortunate people who had 
been led to such a pitch of agitation and public effer- 
vescence: “The sad events of the loth of August can- 
not be forgotten by the Convention which was convened 
on account of those verj' events. It v.il] give its aid 
and consolation to the unfortunate families which suf- 
fered losses on that day. But your misfortunes do not 
give you the right to iv.jlur.icc the judgment at which 
it should arrive wdth the calmness and dignity which 
are consonant with national justice. We are the re- 
presentatives of the entire French nation, and Paris 
is not France. We shall do our duty without being 
excited by any other sentiment than love of our coun- 
try. Leave it to the National Convention to render 
justice, and especially to consider the relief to be given 
to the unfortunate families of the petitioners and of 
the victims of the loth of August.” 

'My reply did not seem to have a good effect on the 
people in the galleries, who had expected another result. 
Fortunately two other petitioners effected a truce to the 
vexatious impressions produced bj' the speech of the 
Parisian orator, and I ended the sitting. 
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Society of the Jacobifts — Commune of Paris} 

The Commune of Paris and the Club of the 
Jacobins were conjointly responsible for all the exag- 
gerated methods and ambitious projects during the 
revolution of 1793. These two revolutionary bodies 
had united at the time of the events of the loth of 
August, when they were of service to the public 
cause. But having groivn powerful and exclusive, 
they conceived the plan of seizing supreme power — the 
one by publicity and the violence of the opinions in 
the sittings of the Jacobins, the other by the armed 
force of the sections of Paris -and the artillery of the 
National Guard, the general command of which was 
in the gift of the Commune. 

It was at one of the sittings of the Jacobins that 
the resolution was passed to have the representative 
Paganel brought to trial for having called the attention 
of the National Convention -to the ambitious aims of the 
Commune of Paris. 

CatnbacSres goes and announces to Louis XVI. that he is 
granted the Choice of Three Defenders. 

The next day, the Convention having issued a 
decree which gave Louis XVI. the choice of three 
defenders, Cambac^res came to the office and seemed 
to wish to be the bearer of this favourable decree to 
the prison of the Temple. I appointed him, with 
two other members of the office, to carry out this 
mission immediately. Cambac6res returned from the 
Temple at half-past five in the evening, and went to 


1 Inserted fragaent 
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dine with me at M. Dupin’s, deputy for the Aisne, 
at whose house we met very frequently. During 
the dinner Cambaceres related to us the manner in 
which he had discharged his mission. On entering 
Louis XVI.’s apartment, he said to him, “Louis 
Capet, I come on the part of the Convention ...” 
Louis XVI. interrupted him, saying, “I do not call 
myself Capet, but Louis.” Cambaceres proceeded 
in an official tone : “ Louis Capet, I come to notify 
to you the decree giving you the choice of three 
defenders.” “I repeat,” said Louis XVI. “that my 
name is not Capet. President Barere in the Con- 
vention never called me anything but Louis, and 
that is my name.” This remark, thus heard from the 
lips of Cambaceres himself, proved to me that Louis 
XVI. had been fully sensible of all the degrees of my 
just proceedings in regard to him. 

Visit of MM. dc Malcsherbes and Target. 

M. de Malesherbes and M. Target, appointed by 
the King as his counsel, came to consult me and to 
know whether they should accept this duty, which to 
them seemed perilous, but which was so honourable ! 
M. Target came first. I replied to him that he must 
accept, and that it was the first duty of an advocate. 
He dwelt upon his weakness and ill health, to excuse 
himself for being unable to undertake such a difficult 
task. It was impossible for me to overcome his obsti- 
nacy. Two days later M. de Malesherbes, who had 
informed M. Daure, my uncle and an old friend of his, 
called on me in the Rud St. Honore. One may imagine 
vith what distinction I received the honourable visit 
of that great minister, the worthy heir of the virtues 
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of the Lamoignon family In offenng him a chair I 
said “ Permit me to remain standing in the presence 
of the upnght minister and courageous magistrate ’ 
He seemed sensible of my manner of descnbing his 
public life I told him how happy I was at seeing 
the humane administrator who had thrown open the 
State prisons and drawn up suitable remonstrances in 
favour of the rights of the people “ I come, ’ said 
he, “in accordance with the good advice of M Daure 
to concert with you in connection with, the choice 
which Louis XVI has made of roe as his defender ” 
“Sir," said I, “if I were not a member of the Con 
\ention, or if, bemg a member of that assembly, I 
could be the defender of the King, I would accept 
such a noble function ivitb all my heart. It is the 
triumph of public defence and the highest occasion 
for an advocate of misfortune ’ “ I thought so' My 

family owes so much gratitude to the Bourbons. I 
owe much to Louis XVI , and your opinion decides 
my action in regard to the Convention to which I 
shall write and accept At my age it is rather difficult 
and even sad, but all you have said decides me We 
then spoke of public affairs “They are very embar- 
rassed,” he said to me, “but, since you have done so 
much to obtain a Republic, you must adhere to it if 
that IS possible." These were the final words of that 
great magistrate, who had always loved public liberty 

Madame de Genlis reitims from England 
Se\ere laws had just been promulgated against the 
emigres who had joined the foreign troops that had 
devastated the frontier and Champagne Madame de 
Genlis, who had left in 1791 to travel in England wth 
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Mademoiselle d'OrlC-ans and several other persons 
attached to hcr> hastened to return to Paris to demand 
an exception in her favour. She had left France, like 
Mademoiselle d'Orleans, with passports, and that at a 
time when people \v’cre far from thinking of war wth 
the Northern powers. This demand was just. I 
went to sec ’Madame dc Gcnlis, at Belle-Chasse, tv;o 
days after her arrival. I was astonished at finding 
i\I. Guadet there; but I was told that he had been 
engaged by M. de Sillery, w'ho knew him, to under- 
take to ask the Convention for an exception to the de- 
crees of emigration in favour, of Madame de Genlis and 
of Mademoiselle d’Orleans, whose father was a member 
of the Assembly. IM. Guadet and I undertook to de- 
mand this exception, after each of us had consulted the 
opinion of his colleagues. It was decided to postpone 
this demand because people’s minds were still too 
excited regarding the laws on emigration. In the mean- 
time Madame de Genlis and Mademoiselle d’Orleans, 
with their party, were obliged to return to the northern 
frontier to await the decree which, as a special excep- 
tion, would have recalled them. General Dumouriez, 
in whose army the three young Orleans princes were 
serving with zeal, talent and distinction, received 
Madame de Genlis and the sister of the young princes 
very favourably. They lived at Mons, where was 
celebrated the marriage of the amiable and beautiful 
Mademoiselle Pamela with the noble and patriotic 
Irishman, Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

Why my Enemies called me the “ Guardian of Pamela." 

■When it was sought, in 1794, to render me un- 
popular at the Jacobin Club, I was called, in the 
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documents and in speeches from the tribune, the 
“ Guardian of Pamela,” and I was treated as an 
Orleanist. From the 15th of March, 1793, that was 
a titJe to banishment. According to my custom, I 
made no reply. I have always despised the calumnies 
and calumniators of Paris. They have doubtless done 
me much harm, but I know that in Paris people only 
listen to the accusation, and that they can never be 
made to hear a justification. Calumny is the patrimony 
of the Pamwjtf. As for the title of guardian, it should 
be known that in 1791 the Duke of Orleans, wishing 
to make a present to Mademoiselle Pamela (for whom 
ha had a great affection) of an income of 6,000 francs 
settled upon her, and also a life annuity of 1,500 francs 
as the price of the library bought of Madame de Genlis, 
the notary Rouen told the Duke of Orleans’ solicitor 
that Mademoiselle Pamela was a minor, and that she 
must have an official guardian. One day, when in 
the company of Madame de Genlis, that lady spoke to 
me of the necessity of having a guardian for the beau> 
tiful Pamela, Several deputies jested about this dan- 
gerous guardianship ; but the demand was serious, 
and Mademoiselle Pamela had to make an immediate 
choice. After some ceremony and delay, she chose 
me for her guardian from among twelve or fifteen 
deputies who were that day in the company of Madame 
de Genlis. It was only to fulfil a simple formality in 
affixing my signature to two documents. I accepted 
with pleasure, and signed the two documents at M. 
Rouen’s. That is how I was for a few instants, and 
to fulfil a simple formality, the guardian of the most 
amiable, the best trained, and the most accomplished 
person I have ever kno^vn. I did not see her again 
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after the time (December, 1792) when she returned to 
England with Madame de Genlis, and proceeded im- 
mediately to Belgium. 

Committee of General Defence. 

Events quickly succeeded one another in the war 
in Belgium. Our generals made that war resemble 
a mere military promenade, especially after the battle 
of Jemappes, where the bravery of the national 
volunteers, and principally those of Paris, carried the 
formidable redoubts by main force. During this time 
the sittings of the Committee of General Defence, 
which were being held at the Bernardine convent, 
occupied the attention of the principal deputies. This 
committee, of which too little has been said, had 
nevertheless rendered great services: first, before the 
loth of August, and afterwards during the months 
of Noveipber and December, 1792, until the formation 
of the first Committee of Public Safety on the 5th of 
April, 1793. The Committee of General Defence 
was occupied in maintaining our southern frontiers 
against the attacks of the Spaniards, and it regulated 
as far as was possible the movements of the armies 
and contributions of war in Belgium: 

If the committee had only given its attention to 
these two objects, it would have done much good; 
but in the month of December it summoned all the 
generals to Paris, and left everything with the armies 
at a standstill. At last it slowly prepared the arma- 
ments and provisions for the great war which threatened 
us in the spring of 1793. What still more contributed 
to nullify its operations was a very excited and compli- 
cated discussion regarding the correspondence between 
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the generals and the conimittee, and especially re- 
garding the secret understanding which was alleged 
to have existed for several months with General 
Dumouriez, who had the principal forces at his 
disposal. 

There was then started in the Committee of 
General Defence a most lengthy and animated dis- 
cussion between two parties in the Convention, which 
were forced to expose themselves by mutual accusa- 
tions, which made us feel the need of removing them 
from the general direction of affairs. 

These two parties may be described as follows . 
Danton and Lacroix were the heads of one, and 
corresponded with Dumouriez, or rather sought to 
direct him in his military movements. The other 
party was more numerous, had more oratorical talent, 
but less shill and political intrigue. GensonnS and 
Erissot were at the head of all the Girondms and 
their partisans. They were, so to speak, the heirs of 
the views and methods of this committee, whereas 
Danton and Lacroix were new comers. 

Several members of the Convention, on being in- 
formed of these divisions in the defence committee, 
were fearful of the results, and demanded that fresh 
deputies should be introduced to neutralise the dan- 
gerous influence of the two parties. Six new members 
were appointed to hear all the charges relating to the 
correspondence of Gensonne and Danton with General 
Dumounez. Guyton-Morveau and I were among the 
new members of the committee. I confess that fifteen 
or t%venty sittings were very unprofitably employed 
in showing that Danton and Lacroix wished to apply, 
for their own exclusive benefit, all the profits and 
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advantages of the sudden conquest of the Netherlands, 
wliercas Gensonnd and his party sought, for their part, 
to enlist the %dctor of Jemappes on their side and under 
their sole influence. 

These violent discussions, which took place in the 
midst of the committee during the evening sittings, 
brought to the front two powerful interests, as hatred 
and intrigue may do when seconded by some talent. 
The interests of Danton and Lacroix were sustained 
by the Commune of Paris, the Cordeliers’ Club, and 
the armed force which was entrusted in 1793 to 
Henriot, an adventurer capable of anything. The 
interests of Gensonne and Brissot were supported by 
the departments and by many members of the Con- 
vention who hated the Paris deputies. These two 
interests could not fail to join issue. They fought 
secretly in the Committee of General Defence and 
publicly in the Convention. They attacked one another 
even more violently on the 31st of May, 1793* But 
on the one hand, Belgium was the first object of 
Danton ’s covetousness, and to acquire W'ealth and 
become master of the revolution in Paris that of 
Lacroix ; while, on the other hand, the principal 
object on the part of Gensonne and Brissot "was 
to have at their disposal a general and an army, then 
to organise France into a confederation like the United 
States, and thus to neutralise the gigantic and corrupt 
force of the capital. 

In fact, at all periods since 1791, we Lave had a 
caste more dangerous than that of the priests and 
nobles, namely, the modern caste of pvofiUvs by nvo- 
hitions — ambitious men who never changed their minds 
or principles of conduct, who always sought to place 
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themselves in the train of celebrated, fortunate and 
enterprising generals, in order that they might, with 
the assistance of these military men, whom they trans 
formed into puppets of power, seize the public treasure 
and the control of various honorary and lucrative 
posts 

In the final sittings of the Committee of General 
Defence, in the month of February, Gensonne found 
himself compelled to show his correspondence, which 
was as voluminous as it was obscure and enigmatical 
It was written m a manner to be understood by the 
person to whom it was addressed, but not by those 
into whose hands it might fall In this correspond 
ence was visible the desire to dominate, to mtngue, 
to direct, to ensure the acquisition of an army and 
a general against possible events on the part of the 
enterprising Commune of Pans But it was all so 
personal, so strictly confined to the Girondms, that 
public opinion turned against them, and the com 
mittee was from that time discredited as powerless 
for public defence, and exposed to all the suspicions 
of an assembly naturally distrustful and always divided 

The events of the 31st of May, organised by Danton 
and Lacroix and the Commune of Pans, proved from 
that time that the foresight of GensonnS was wise, 
but that It was immature and ill directed He only 
succeeded in getting himself suspected by the Conven 
tion, hated by Danton s and Lacroix s party, and 
powerless wth the generals, especially Dumounez, who 
v-as watched by Danton and his colleagues 

As the danger became daily more imminent, the 
Committee of General Defence sent several generals 
to their armies and summoned General Servan from 
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Toulouse to determine the degree of danger incurred 
by the southern departments, which were threatened 
by the armaments of the King of Spain. M. de Beur- 
nonville was appointed Minister of War in place of 
Servan, who had become general of the army of the 
Western Pyrenees. Its headquarters were established 
at Toulouse. 

M. Servan advised a policy of delay and no declara- 
tion of war, which I had been entrusted to make by the 
committee. I assented to this delay with all the more 
satisfaction because the war could only bring calamities 
on my native country, and to abstain from making a 
report on this war, which had unfortunately become 
necessary, was at least to delay the evils which 
threatened the Pyrenees. 

I remember that Brissot was very eager that I 
should make the report on the declaration of war 
%vith Spain. I did not know what to think of this 
eagerness on the part of a deputy who ’had no local 
or political interest, or at least none of those which 
might be avowed for the welfare of the State. In 
fact, it would have been desirable not to increase the 
number of enemies of France, then in so unfortunate 
a plight, and we ought to have endeavoured to light 
only against the allied powers of the North and their 
paymaster, the English government. . 

Later I received the order of the committee to 
make the report ; but, knowing through M. Servan 
that nothing was prepared for defence either at 
Bayonne or Perpignan, I slackened my work, and h 
was only in the month of March that, compelled by 
the Committee and the Convention, I made this 
report. 
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Piot to place a well-known Prtnce at the Head of Power. 

About the 15th of March, 1793, the public mind 
became more agitated than ever, and- people spoke of 
nothing but exterminating the Convention. The King 
no longer existed, A party, secretly armed, hoped to 
be able to place a well-known prince at the head of 
power. But the courage and bold front of the Assembly 
saved it from this fresh attack, at the head of which 
was a certain Fournier, the American, well known in 
connection ■with the murders of Orleans and Versailles. 
I remember having seen him after midnight, on the 
15th of March, enter the hall of the Convention very 
furiously, and there await the signal which no one 
dared give or carry out. We learned next day many 
details which served to thwart these violent plans. 
Everything in this plot, which was hatched in Paris, 
was combined wth the movement of the armies of the 
North; for about the same time General Dumouriez 
allowed himself to be beaten at Neerwinden, where he 
had imprudently disposed his troops as if by design. 

Several days later I dined wjth the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, M. Lebrun, and I was placed next to 
General Valence, who was about to start to join the 
army of Belgium, of which he was to command the 
right wng. General Valence was so profoundly sad 
and silent that I could not avoid expressing my 
astonishment, thinking that it was honourable to go 
and fight for one’s country with troops already victo- 
rious. “I am sad,” said he, “because I do not look 
. for success. I have an evil foreboding regarding our 
military affairs.” He undoubtedly knew more facts 
than I. He left. First, Miranda let himself be beaten 
at the head of the left Aving. M. de Valence was no 
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more successful with the other wing ; and the troops 
of Dumouriez’s army fled as far as the citadel of 
Lille, from which they were repulsed, together with 
their generals. 

The Sittings of the Committee of General Defence hecome 

Public. 

The inconceivable flight of that 'fine army, which 
had always been victorious, excited public distrust, 
and led to the charges of the Assembly against General 
Dumouriez. In this time of crisis and treason, the 
Committee of Defence deemed it expedient to remove 
its sittings to the apartments of the Tuileries, and it 
adopted the resolution of deliberating every evening 
under the eyes of all the members of the Convention 
who wished to be present. The sittings (end of March) 
were extremely numerous, and lasted far into the night. 
Everyone contributed to throw his share of light on 
the situation, while several brought into play their 
most dangerous passions. This was the case iivith 
Marat and several other irascible and suspicious 
deputies. 

I had been appointed president of the Committee 
of General Defence when it was established at the 
Tuileries, Cambaceres being the secretary. The 
ministers were obliged to attend every evening to 
communicate the state of their labours and the needs 
of their departments, in order to prove their zeal 
and to place themselves out of reach of the attacks 
of malevolence or perfidy. • 

One evening Marat took up a position in front of 
the president. He waited until the attendance was 
large to break out in reproaches against Beumonville, 
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the Minister of War, whom he accused of treason and 
of having an understanding wth Dumounez All the 
members of the committee had reasons for thinking 
differently, and the threats and insults of the senseless 
Marat were listened to with composure When he 
had finished, I took up the defence of Beurnonville s 
conduct, whom I then pledged to reply by specific 
facts as to the means adopted for public defence It 
was heard and then refuted by Marat, who, seeing that 
the general opinion disapproved of his odious attack 
upon a new minister hardly settled m his office, and 
at a moment when we had need of every method for 
the defence of the country, brusquely withdrew, threat 
ening us 

Mant was^'a former horse doctor of M d Artois 
Everyone distrusted bis patriotic zeal, which was 
attributed to other causes, and thought that his revolu 
tionary follies were paid for by the enemy There 
are men whose natures can only be explained by 
venality, and acts whose pnme cause can only be 
discerned m the factions, either at home or abroad, 
which set m motion things and persons apparently 
the most contrary and opposed 

Revoluttomry Tribunal 

The establishment of a revolutionary tribunal had 
already been proposed to the Convention I opposed 
it, as may be seen by reference to the MontUur of that 
time I even earned opposition to the establishment 
of this odious tnbunal so far as to appear in the tribune 
with Sallust s work on the war of Catiline, a book in 
which that honest historian powerfully desenbes the 
dangers of such tribunals, which begin by attacking 
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and punishing several guilty parties, and finish by 
ruining the best citizens. ' 

On the motion of Jean Debry revolutionary com- 
mittees had also been established — frightful institutions, 
which, by their excesses and abuses, contributed more 
than any other institution of that epoch to provoke 
hatred of the revolution and to deprive France of 
liberty. 

Observe that the tribunal and the committees were 
decreed by the Convention on the simple motion of 
its members long before there was a Committee of 
Public Safety. Then there existed only a Committee 
of General Defence, which had no share in these 
deplorable institutions. 

The organisation of the revolutionary tribunal, insti- 
tuted for the trial of those accused of conspiracy {Moni- 
iiter, 13th of March, 1793), was decreed in the sitting of 
the loth of March. Lesage, of the Eure-et-Loire, sub- 
mitted the plan of organisation. Vergniaud said: 

“ When you are asked to vote for the estab- 
lishment of an inquisition a thousand times more formi- 
dable than that of Venice, we declare that we would 
rather die than consent' to it. I demand that the two 
bills presented by Lesage amd Lindet be discussed 
immediately.” Vergniaud’s presentiments were correct, 
and few deputies had foresight in this deplorable eager- 
ness to decree such a tyrannical judicial institution. 
Cambon, although very revolutionary, spoke against 
this tribunal, whose power would be confided to nine 
persons, perhaps nine intriguers who might sell them- 
selves and could never be stopped by anything. The 
Assembly itself might become its, %actim ; and what 
would be the end of the tyranny of nine persons, 
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although appointed by the Convention ? How qould 
one avoid being alarmed at seeing five persons sufficient 
to bring charges, to control the procedure, and apply the 
penalty as was suggested by Lindet ? 

Arrest of the Dtihe of Orleans. 

After the disasters in Belgium suspicion fell upon the 
Orleans party of wishing to overthrow the Convention 
in order to set up another power. The Duke of Orleans, 
M. de Sillery, M. de la Touche-Treville, and the young 
princes were arrested, as well as the author of the “ Liai- 
sons Dangereuses.” The young Duke of Orleans had 
already emigrated with MM. de Valence and Dumouriez 
after the affair of Neerwinden and the closing of the 
gates of Lille. The old Duke of Orleans and his two 
sons were transferred to a fortified castle at Marseilles. 
I was charged to interrogate them on the very night 
on which the Committee of Defence bad ordered their 
arrest. I was astonished by all that was passing, and 
especially at the arrest of M.de la Touche-Tr6ville, who 
was a good and loyal gentleman, attached, no doubt, 
to the Duke of Orleans, but incapable of any action 
against the country. M. de Sillery had seemed to me no 
more than an old sybarite full of character and wt. As 
for the young princes, they were of an age when people 
hardly concern themselves with political matters. I had 
been two or three times during the winter to take supper 
at Rainey with the Duke of Orleans, with M. Alquier, 
and two or three other deputies, and there had never 
been a question of any political combination or of any of 
the interests which were agitating the National Conven- 
tion. What should or could I do in the midst of these 
events more powerful and more imperious than all the 
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powers of the members of the Convention ? To me the 
Duke of Orleans liad never appeared ambitious; in- 
trig'uers might be so for him and compromise his name. 

to me there appeared nothing but the danger of 
bearing a certain name when the people set up a re- 
public. 


First CovurMtec of Public Safety. 

On the 5th of April the Convention formed the first 
Committee of Public Safel)’, composed of nine members, 
to supersede the Committee of General Defence, which 
was ineficctive and consisted of too many members. 
The ministerial departments were recast and their 
powers limited in various ways. I was appointed 
member of the first committee with Carabon, 

Guyton-Morveau, Treilhard, Danton, Delmas, Lacroix, 
and Lindet. 

The deplorable state of the armies of the North, 
after the battle of Neerwinden, left the frontier almost 
unprotected ; w'e had nothing but disasters to antici- 
pate, and to announce the capture of our towns to 
the Convention. 

Two incidents only, which are quite unknovm, 
because those inside the committee were alone cognisant 
of them, deserve to be mentioned here. All the rest 
comes -within the province of the tribune and the 
Moult cur. 

M. de Stael in Accord noith Danton proposes an Alliance 
m'th Svoeden — Advance of Funds for this Affair. 

The first of these facts is relative to Sweden, or 
rather to M. de Stael-Holstein, the ambassador of 
that power. This diplomatist (in accord with Danton) 
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presented himself before the committee, to propose an 
alliance with Sweden to the Convention, which offered, 
he said, to supply us with a certain number of 
ships of the hne, frigates, and small war vessels, 
with all their crews, to unite with the French fleet, 
and CO operate with it against England The offer 
was seductive but its execution seemed problem 
atical, or even illusory The committee adjourned all 
the proposals of M de Stael for a fuller examination 
The report was to be made by Danton and myself, 
as we were entrusted with the direction of foreign 
affairs in the committee Danton suggested to me 
that we should examine this affair as soon as possible, 
and with great care Although my colleague had an 
air of candour and openness in affairs, I distrusted him, 
knowing that he was very fond of the finances, and 
wishing to have nothing to do with that delicate 
branch, in which one may be very easily suspected of 
corruption and venality I was not deceived Two 
days later Danton came and spoke to me in favour 
of the proposal of M dc Stael, which he considered 
wonderfully favourable to France, at a moment when 
she had not a single supporter, and not an ally in 
Europe “The twelve or fifteen millions which Swe 
den, said he, “asks for this naval armament, and for 
Its CO operation, certainly require that we should 
bargain a little with the ambassador regarding this 
sum which he demands in cash, since there is nothing 
m the Treasury but paper money But there is some 
thing to be done with Sweden, and we must not let 
this opportunity of obtainmg a natural and useful ally 
slip “ I am not of your opinion,’ I replied, “ M de 
Stael IS the son in law of M Necker, with whom be 
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continues to correspond at Coppet. It is known that 
M. Necker and his daughter, Madame de Stael, are 
much more English than French. This proposal for 
an alliance and naval co-operation for the sum of 
twelve millions, is a fiscal speculation rather than a 
diplomatic operation. I in no way disguise my thoughts 
from you. I am against this proposal. I will give 
this opinion this evening, in the committee, if you 
come there.” I kept my -word. M. de Stael was 
present. Danton came to the committee to hear me, 
and opposed me with general considerations. The 
committee postponed all the proposals of the Swedish 
ambassador. In fact, it had neither sufficient con- 
fidence in the proposal, nor sufficient funds at its 
disposal. 

Several days passed, during which I heard no 
further mention of the matter. Danton came to me 
in the Assembly, and said he had considered the 
affair of Sweden, and that I was right; but that 
there remained a Very simple means of ascertaining 
whether the execution of this naval co-operation was 
practicable within a fixed period; that in consequence 
we must be satisfied with allovung M. de Stael to 
return to Stockliolm with the object of determining 
precisely the number and class of the vessels and 
frigates which Sweden could arm in a short time for 
the cause of the French Republic, and that the sum 
should be strictly fixed which France would give for 
the expenses of this naval co-operation. “ In this 
case,” said I to Danton, “ M. de Stael has only to 
return to Sweden ; it does not concern us any more 
until he returns with a categorical answer.” “ No 
doubt,” replied Danton ; “ but we must advance him 
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600,000 francs for his journey, and to assist us in 
bringing the proposal which he has made to us to 
a successful issue at Stockholm “I do not agree 
to any expense in this matter, nor to the making 
of any proposal Speak to the committee your 
self, if it IS \villmg to give you a sum in advance to 
pay for the co operation of the ambassador, the com 
mittee is responsible for it Do not bring m my name 
m any way Danton asked nothing better than not 
to have an adverse report He took advantage of a 
moment when I was making reports to the Con\en 
tion, and I learned next day that the committee, 
urged by Danton and M de Stael, had charged the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to pay to the latter one 
hundred thousand crowns for his journey and his 
negotiations m Sweden 

1 told the committee that the stake was a hazardous 
one M de Stael and Danton received the hundred 
thousand cro\\ns M de Stael left Pans, it is true, 
but he never got beyond the Lake of Geneva He 
went to live at Coppet wth his father in law, M 
Necker, and not at Stockholm Ne\er again was 
a reference made to the negotiation of that pretended 
naval co operation of Sweden At Coppet M de 
Sta6l constantly received diplomatic bulletins and 
secret mtelbgence of all that happened in Pans from 
that time (May, 1793) until the month of November, 
1794, when M de Stael returned from Coppet to 
Pans to follow the fresh e\ents of the reaction which 
was to dishonour and overthrow the National Con 
\ention by its own bands 
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31 st of May — Danto}i, Hacroix, Robespierre, HerauU dc 

Sechelles, Marat. 

Before passing to the second, incident, which 
occurred in the month of June, I must speak of that 
execrable 31st of .May, which degraded the national 
representation for ever, divided the Convention into 
two very distinct and hostile parties, and gave the 
first idea of aiming at the inviolability of the deputies 
of the French people to military despotism. 

The Monitenr reports the pubHc facts. I shall only 
give the private facts which history has not divulged. I 
learned after the 31st of May, but too late, that Danton 
and Lacroix, although members of the Committee of 
Public Safety, had placed themselves at the head of this , 
movement, which has been laid to the account of the 
Commune of Paris. They had written in the very com- 
mittee-room, on the eve of the Communal rising, the 
petition which they caused to be forwarded to the attor- 
ney of the Commune, who dared to come and read it on 
the 31st of May at the bar of the Convention, while 
the Commandant Henriot was at the head of an armed 
force and forty-eight pieces of cannon of the sections of 
Paris. In that sitting the deputies seemed petrified ; 
their tongues seemed paralysed. The entire party of the 
Left was in the secret. , The Committee of Public Safety 
alone was ignorant whither they desired to lead us. 
In this doubt I ascended the tribune, firmly resolved 
to perish or to obtain the punishment of the Com- 
mandant Henriot, who supported by armed force such a 
violation of the rights of representation. I raised my 
voice against this public violence, and I called upon 
the Assembly to leave the house and place itself in 
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Assembly ^\as moved andmdignant, and was on the verge 
of going Then Robespierre entered the tribune and 
said to me in a low voice, What are you doing ^ You 
are making nice mischief ’ This expression rev ealed to 
me the part that that hypocnte took in all that, without 
danng to show himself “ Oh, indeed, ’ I said to him, 
loudly , “ the mischief is not in the tribune, it is at the 
Carrousel, it is there* I pointed to the phce where 
stood our assassins, and, resuming niy address, I again 
endeavoured to induce the Convention to go, and, 
by its courageous presence, to neutralise the efforts 
of the seditious, and to accuse them face to face It 
was then that I used the words for vvhich I was so often 
reproached “I demand the exemplary and instant pun , 
ishment of that insolent soldier who dares to outrage and 
to violate the national representation ” Unfortunately 
Herault de Sechelles, a man devoid of character and 
completely under the influence of Danton, was president 
at that time Nevertheless, he was forced to go and 
place himself at the head of the deputies who hastened 
to confront the batteries of the Commune at the Car 
rousel Our presence stayed the hands of the gunners, 
who had their matches lighted At this moment 
Herault de Sechelles politely approached Hennot and 
asked him on behalf of the Convention the object of 
this military movement. Hennot replied that he came 
in the name of the people of Pans to demand the 
arrest and removal of thirty two deputies, who formed 
a daily obstacle to the deliberations of the Assembly, 
and who opposed the public welfare ' Dunng this 
reply, one of Hennot’s aides de camp, whom I had 
seen approachmg Danton, whispered to him, as well 
as to Lacroix I heard (as did also one of my 
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cousins, Hector B— — , whom the rumour of danger had 
caused to hasten to my side in the Place du Carrousel) 
“ It is all right. Things are going well ” ; and Danton 
shook the aide-de-camp’s hand. Then Herault said that 
the Assembly wished to separate, and that the gathering 
should disperse. Marat came forward — Marat, that 
atrocious aide-de-camp of Danton. He said that the 
Assembly, to prove that its liberty had not been violated, 
had only to walk in the Tuileries. The deputies went in 
a body to the various gates and exits. They found them 
occupied by Henriot’s troops, with orders not to let 
anyone pass. Marat was triumphant and smiled like 
a tiger about to fall upon its prey. By his cries he 
forced the deputies to re-enter the hall ; and thenceforth 
public liberty was lost. 

Marat and Legendre, with several other Paris 
deputies, demanded that justice should be done to the 
petition of the people and the Commune, which had been 
read at the bar several hours previously. With threats 
and declamations they demanded the immediate arrest 
of the thirty-two deputies whose names appeared in 
the list of proscription read at the bar in the morning ; 
that is to say, those who were called the Girondins. 
I then saw the Convention yielding to armed force, 
and teaching every general, chief, or adventurer, placed 
at the head of that force, that he might mutilate or 
destroy the national representation with impunity. I 
applied to a good many deputies, requesting them 
to unite with me in resisting these acts of public 
violence. Several replied to me that it was the 
Girondins, who, having made charges against Marat 
three months previously, and having exposed him to 
a public trial, had with their own hands destroyed 
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the inviolability of the national representation ; that 
it was an inevitable misfortune, and that we should 
only endeavour to lessen it. 

Danton offers himself /tr a Hostage to calm the Convention 
and the Departments. 

The next day, in the committee, I attempted to 
mollify this Danton, the author of all these odious viola- 
tions. I sought to inspire him with fear of the depart- 
ments, which throughout the south would take up arms 
against the violence done to their deputies by those of 
Paris, well known as being the worst, most dangerous, 
and most hostile to the south of France and its energy. 
M. Garat, Minister of the Interior, was present at that 
scene, and strongly urged Danton to disavow the 
sitting of the previous day, and to calm the departments 
by some conciliatory measure. Then Danton, who 
had lucid intervals of good nature, and was, moreover, 
accused by his conscience of being the author of these 
proscriptions, cried, “All right! Let us offer the 
departments whose deputies are arrested on the de- 
mand of the people of Paris, let us offer them 
hostages, taken from the left of the Convention ; 
and I will myself come forward as a hostage. I will 
give the first example,” We took him at his word. 
Garat and I passed with him into the hall of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. There we laid the proposals 
of Danton before our collea^es, as calculated to calm 
people’s minds, either in the Convention or in the de- 
partments. As soon as the proposal had been adopted 
by the committee, I was charged to make the report. 
I wrote It out immediately, and called upon Danton to 
keep his word, and to follow me to the tribune, to 
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sSupporl the proposal for the decree regarding hostages. 
Danton came with me, as well as Garat. I then pro- 
posed this method, v/hich I believ^cd to be conciliatory, 
and which was, at least, a sort of guarantee for the 
lives of my unfortunate colleagues. My report was 
applauded by an assembly which no longer knew how 
to be quit of the shame of the 31 si of May, and 
already foresaw all its melancholy consequences for 
public liberty. I declared that Danton had been the 
first to suggest the matter, and that he would be the 
first to support the proposal, by offering himself as a 
hostage. While I was making my report, Danton 
spoke (I saw him from the tribune) with several de- 
puties of the Left, who had disapproved of this means 
of saving those whom they regarded as their enemies. 
Moreover, Danton, whom I forced to speak, was so 
cold and unconvincing that this measure did not attain 
the salutary object which had encouraged me to be- 
come its interpreter. I had no need of this last cir- 
cumstance to judge of Danton’s morality, whom the 
secret debates of the Committee of General Defence 
had sufficiently exposed. 

I am accused of being a Girondiiu 

From that time I foresaw what would be the sad 
outcome of the 31st of May. I was myself accused 
of being a Girondin. It was the audacious soldier whom 
I had wished to have punished on that day who under- 
took the accusation against me on the 13th of June 
at the Jacobin Club. I was alluded to in several 
speeches or resolutions as the intimate friend of the 
Bordeaux deputies, in whose company, it is true, I 
found myself every day, either at Fonfrede’s, or at 
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Vergniaud s, the most eloquent among them, whom I 
greatly loved and esteemed 

Ati English Spjf 

The second curious mcident which, as I have said, 
occupied the Committee of Public Safety, occurred at 
the beginning of June It relates to a very dexterous 
spy sent by Mr Pitt to Pans to investigate the condition 
of France and of public opinion, under colour of bring 
mg before the Committee of Public Safety decisive 
proposals for arranging a general peace These first 
proposals, which were announced to the committee 
by M Lebrun, Minister for Foreign Affairs, did not 
inspire very great confidence The committee did 
not wish to lose time m hstening to a diplomatic spy, 
a man who by his appearance, his evasions, and 
his Bntish subtleties did not offer strong guarantees 
The committee referred the task of heanng this agent 
and of giving an account m ivnting of all the 
overtures made in Mr Pitts name to Cambon, 
Robert Lindet, and myself The agent spoke at 
length He resembled a very able laivyer well skilled 
in that legal chicanery which the English have in 
troduced into diplomacy We pressed him to present 
the list of proposals or conditions by which the 
cabinet of St James pretended to confer the 
benefits of general peace Thus forced back into his 
political mtrenchments, the British envoy demanded the 
recall of the French princes, the re establishment of 
the clergy, nobihty, tithes, feudal rights, parliaments, 
etc Cambon became impatient at this category 
of rights and mstitutions which had been de 
stroyed in 1789, and said to him with his ordinary 
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frankness : “ Mr. Pitt simply asks of us a counter- 
revolution. You may tell him that, when he has 
conquered us, we shall see. In the meantime we break 
off all communications with an agent who proves his 
real mission to be that of an observer, by proposing to 
us things so inadmissible, and which we shall hardly 
dare to repeat to the Committee of Public Safety.” 

We sent the spy back with Lebrun, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who had accompanied him, and who, 
he told us, had expected proposals of another sort 
from what this emissary of Mr. Pitt had said to him'. 
MM. Cambon, Lindet and I made the report upon 
this conference to the Committee of Public Safety, who 
approved of the breaking off all such communications; 
and Mr. Pitt’s agent appeared no more before the 
committee. But he did not fail to go frequently 
to the Foreign Office, to which he had cleverly 
gained admittance under the pretext of a political 
agency. The minister informed us subsequently that 
that man had actually played the part of a spy, and 
that several documents on the subject had reached 
him. It was suggested to him that he should return 
to England, as his mission was at an end. As he did 
not hasten to obey, he was watched; and in the end 
he had to be arrested until he was reclaimed by his 
government. Only then was Mr. Pitt’s faithful ob- 
server returned to him. That was all that the English 
minister desired to obtain from this mission to France. 

Federalism — My Personal Feelings on the Proscriptions of 

this Period. 

When the events of the 31st of May and the ist 
and 2nd of June were known in the departments, they 
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were so far di 5 appro\ed that to federate, to separate 
from a capital which violated the national representa 
tion which it was charged to defend as a sacred trust, 
became a political opinion and a patriotic sentiment 
in thirty or thirty six departments Hence those in 
ternal conflicts at Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeavix, and 
Caen , hence that treason which delivered the arsenals 
of the port of Toulon to the Spaniards and English 
in the name of the King of France 

The committee, forced by these ternble circuni 
stances to outlaw — that is to say, to proscribe — the 
pnncipal administrators of those departments, charged 
me to promulgate decrees of which I disapproved, 
as there were at Tarbes and Bordeaux several of my 
old friends included in the extreme measures of pro 
scnption I here set down irrefutable proofs of my 
real sentiments in this matter, although I was obliged 
to read frorp the tribune, as reporter, the decrees voted 
by the Committee of Public Safety 

The first proof of my personal feelings regarding 
these odious proscriptions is as follows I had written to 
M Isaac Tarteyron, my fnend at Bordeaux, a member 
of the administrative authonties of the Gironde, to 
send a profest, signed by himself, against the deli 
berations of federalism M Tarteyron sent it to me, 
and I myself caused it to be recorded, in the month 
of June, 1793, on one of the registers of the Committee 
oi Public Safety estabJjsbed /or this purpose in accord 
ance with a decree which I had had issued in favour 
of public functionanes who protested against federalism 
This act of M Tarteyron, thus recorded, was of such 
good service to him that, several months later, having 
hidden himself m a retreat unknown to his enemies 
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nnci denunciators, he asked me for a copy of his pro- 
test. It was the document which, after the first shock 
of the storm, 2)ccame his means of safety ivith the 
representatives sent on a mission to Bordeaux, who 
removed his outlawry and readmitted him to the rights 
of citizenship before the glh of Thermidor. 

Ilere is the second proof of my personal sentiments 
regarding the proscription lists. Six administrators 
of the department of the Ha utes- Pyrenees, v/ho had 
been brought before the Committee of General Safety 
in Paris to be tried on the charge of federalism, came 
to my house with their gendarmes. I took them before 
the Committee of General Safety; I spoke for them, and 
testified to their principles and patriotism. I begged 
Chabot, who held very pronounced views against the 
Girondins and their adherents, to undertake the report 
in the matter. I spoke of it to several of my colleagues, 
and waited in the Convention until the report was made. 
Chabot came at last, several days later, to justify the 
conduct of my fellow citizens and friends. They were 
absolved from all recriminations, and I hastened to 
tell them so and embrace them. 

My Proscribci's. 

I was attacked in the newspapers and w^ritings of 
that time, which were almost all similar in their views 
to those of the Jacobin Club. If my case was put off, 
it was because I was a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, maldng reports and doing much work 
every day. At all periods of revolutions and crises there 
were those honest souls and beneficent citizens who 
applied to me proscribed names. For instance, they 
called me a Jacobin when, on the 21st of June, 1791, 
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M Achille Duchatelet proposed the Republic to the 
Jacobins They hailed me as a Feuillant when after 
the revision an attack was made on those Jacobins 
who wished to maintain the constitution against the 
enterprises meditated in the month of September, 
1791 It will be seen later that these same proscnbers 
called me a Girondin when the Girondins were arrested 
in 1793 , as they called me Terrorist when the reaction 
of the 9th of Thermidor had commenced the atrocities , 
as, finally, I was accused of being one of the Robes 
piernsts when they v ere prosecuted with the extremest 
ngour Yet it was notonous that I was the first to 
ascend the tnbune to attack the power of that tyrant, 
and that I had caused him to be outlawed on the 
9th of Thermidor, at ten oclock in the evening, 
together wth the members of the Commune, who had 
received him, and who had armed the sections against 
the Convention 

[It will be seen subsequently that I was no more 
fortunate under the Directory, when I was interrogated 
after the i8th of Tructidor m the year V after the 
22nd of Floreal in the year VI , and m the domiciliary 
visits of Fructidor in the year VII , when they im 
puted to me the name and accusation of Anarchist — 
to me, who had been hidden from the month of 
October, 1795 The same fate was in store for me 
under the Consulate, which caused me to be exiled 
from Pans as a Republican, on the 27th of Ven 
demiaire, in the year IX , then under the paternal 
rule of Louis XVIII , who excluded me from his 
constitutional charter and placed me on his proscrip 
tion list as a Bonapartist in 1815 (24th of July), 
an epoch when it was the fashion in Pans to proscnbe 
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everyone under this title. Nevertheless, in the sight 
and knowledge of all Parish of all France, and espe- 
cially of the numerous public functionaries of the 
Consulate and the Empire, it is unquestionable that 
I was removed with an insulting affectation frorn 
every sort of office, and even from the elections of 
the Senate for the legislative body, during the entire 
reign of the despot. Such is the justice of men 
during, and even after, revolutions !] 

Danfon prompts the Formation of a New Committee of 
Public Safety. 

When one considers what was done by the first 
Committee of Public Safety, it will be found that it 
was constantly occupied with the equipment of the 
battalions which came from all parts devoid of all 
means of carrying on war, owing to the measures 
taken prior to the Convention by the agents of the 
executive power. It also gave evidence how difficult 
it was to resist the threats of civil war which fell from 
every mouth, either in the southern departments, which 
were irritated by the events of the 31st of May, and 
federated ; or in the departments of the west, which 
were exasperated by the recruitings and influenced 
by the nobles and priests. This was enough for 
Danton (who heard truly national opinions expressed 
in the midst of the committee every day) to embrace 
the idea of changing the members of this council, 
and of placing, if possible, his faithful creatures in it ; 
while himself holding aloof from the committee to 
direct it, to make it act according to his pleasure, 
and not to incur any responsibility of government. 
One day in the month of July, he rose and declared 
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to the Convention, with a disinterested air, that pubhc 
affairs did not make sufficient progress, and had not 
a sufficiently pronounced character in the midst of 
the divisions of federalism and of La Vendee, that 
he believed that the members of the Committee of 
Public Safety should be renewed, or at least should 
be subjected to re election , that this council of nine 
members was not numerous enough, and must be 
raised to twelve , that as for himself, he begged the 
Assembly to receive his resignation “ Being little 
fitted for this sort of work,’ said he, “ I shall do 
better outside the committee I shall thus be its 
spur instead of its agent, and I shall achieve more 
good 

Panton, conscious of the part he played in the inaus 
picious events of the 31st of May, felt that he would not 
be re elected by the National Convention to the new 
Committee of Pubhc Safety He then affected that 
tone of superiority and surveillance which displeased the 
independent members of the Convention Thus he had 
the cynical imprudence to proclaim himself fitted for 
the dictatorship 

This haughty speech, pronounced with vigorous 
lungs and a frank and disinterested show of patnotism, 
was followed by a decree renewing the members of the 
committee The list of names was then read R 
Lmdet and I i\ere the only ones who remained in 
the second committee, into which entered Herault de 
Sechelles, Jean Bon Saint Andre, Prieur of the Marne, 
CoIIot d Herbois, Billaud Varennes, Saint Just, and 
Couthon 

The first Committee of Public Safety had lasted 
from the 5th of April until the end of July, 1793 
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The second existed from the end of July, 1793, until 
the month of October, 179.1. 

'J'hc third covered the reaction from the month of 
October, I79.{, until the beginning of the year III, 
on the 5th of Jlrumairc (October, 1795). 

1 have thought proper to set these limits down 
briefiy because some people confuse these three epochs, 
v.-liich are quite distinct. 

Oj'cra!iot',s of the Second Cosntniitec — Eheiion of Carnot and 
Prienr of the Cute d'Or. 

Owing to the reconstruction prompted by Danton 
we were nine in this committee, who divided among them- 
selves the various branches of government. Herault de 
Sechellcs and I conducted the foreign affairs in common; 
bhllaud and Collot undertook the correspondence wth 
the departments and representatives on missions in the 
interior ; Lindel and Pricur of the Marne were charged 
with the provisions and supplies, together with the man- 
agement of foreign agencies in this department ; Jean 
Bon Saint-Andre look the Admiralty. Saint-Just asked 
to deal with the institutions and the constitutional 
laws. As for Couthon, he was infirm, and rarely at- 
tended the committee. 

All the most essential departments thus remained 
without heads, such as war, the plans of campaign, the 
organisation and the formation of the armies — in a word, 
the public defence in munitions as well as in men. It 
was I who then proposed to add to the nine members of 
the committee MM, Carnot and Prieur of the Cote d’Or 
( August j 1793), both being engineer officers, full of zeal, - 
talent, and honesty, endowed rvith the courage necessary 
under the circumstances, having a profound knowledge 
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of their profession and all the devotion of a wise and en 
lightened patriotism I had only to propose for them to 
accept, and I take credit for havmg made this present to 
France I submitted their appointment to the Assem 
bly , MM Carnot and Pneur of the Cote d Or were 
immediately included in the committee, the one at the 
head of the bureaux of the estabhshment and morale of 
the army, and the other at the head of the supplies It 
was these two collaborators, proposed by me, I repeat, 
to the committee, and confirmed by the voice of the 
Convention, who placed the committee in a position to 
defend the glory of the French name by admirable plans 
of campaign, and to protect the terntory and the fron 
tiers of France against all invasion by means of an 
•irmament as prorj>pt as it was strong and universal 
Hardly had Carnot become a member of the com 
mittee, when he felt the need of making a general requi 
sition of young Frenchmen, from the age of eighteen to 
twenty five He had foreseen that this sort of levy, once 
earned out, would suffice for all the requirements of 
the armies necessary on all the frontiers of France, 
and would save her m the space of a year Carnot 
made the plans of campaign, wnth a facility equal to 
that with which he drew up the bills and decrees, 
relative to their execution He pointed out to me 
his needs of legislation in vanous respects, and I im 
mediately wrote my report, in order to explain the 
objects of these laws from the tnbune 

One of the first general deliberations of this com 
mittee, which is so little known from its real labours, 
and so ill appreciated as to its results, turned on three 
essential points at once (ist) public defence, (2nd) 
the constitution , (3rd) the direction of the measures 
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of the government to unite all Frenchmen, to save 
France, and preserve her territory from foreign in- 
vasion. 

These three points were so well discussed in their 
entirety, that the same day, the 15th of August, we con- 
vened all the deputies of the primary assemblies in Paris, 
to accept the republican constitution; that the same 
day we proclaimed the requisition of Frenchmen from 
the age of eighteen to twenty-five, and charged the 
deputies of the primary assemblies to advocate the 
union of the departments as the only means of repulsing 
the enemies of France and of ensuring our liberty.^ 

The Constitution of 1793. 

Without doubt this constitution tjvas too perfect, 
too severe, too Spartan for Frenchmen, - The Athenians 
themselves, who were worth more than we, notwth- 
standing some points of resemblance, would not have 
borne it. But the assembly made the great mistake 
of not making a trial of it, and of not frankly carrying 
it through instead of shutting it up in a cradle which 
was its tomb. It added to this e^ddent mistake the 
more dangerous error of substituting for it what was 
so improperly called the decree of the revolutionary 
government, as if government and revolution could 
ever go together. 

In the month of August, 1793, we had not yet 


1 Several errors may have been remarked in the foregoing 
details. For instance, the first list of members of the Committee 
of Public Safety, on the 5th of April, contains the names of 
Billaud-Varennes and Collot d’Herbois, -^vho were not appointed 
until the 6th of September. Carnot and Prieur of the Cote d Or 
entered it on the 14th of August, and Robespierre, whom Barere 
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reached that stage of exasperation and blindness which 
could lead us to forget the existence of the con 
stitutional state m which everyone believed in good 
faith 

The constitution of 1793 has been so slandered 
that It has never been possible to discover whether it 
could receive the honours of political life in France, 
that IS to say, m plain terms, whether it would work, 
for not a single one of its proposals was ever executed 
When the committee saw all the departments in a com 
motion, some seeking to resist the Convention mth 
armed force, while others federated and broke the poll 
tical bond which united them to the metropolis it felt 
how important it was that the constitution should come 
to rally all separate opinions and conuhate all discordant 
interests, at the same time removing all pretext for 
anarchical passions Samt Just was charged to draw 
up several portions of the act of constitution Several 
others were entrusted to me and to H6rault de Sechelles 
We worked for ten days, dunng which Herault de 
Sechelles composed the introductory speech as well 
We met and made our work into a whole, and on 
the 15th of August I was able to submit to the Con 
vention and the delegates of the pnmary assemblies 
the act of constitution and the declaration of nghts, 
preceded by a report on the reasons for its acceptance 
by citizens of all classes 


docs not mention untiUater was a member of the committee from 
the 27th of July in succession to Gaspann who resigned These 
dates are not without importance in the history of the time 

Baieie s memory sometimes {^ys him false and it is to be 
feared that an authority such as tus might lead some \mters 
into error — \ote by the Editor 
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mitted, and in great part drawn up by, the academician 
Condorcet, an enlightened philanthropist and cele 
brated mathematician This constitution, of which I 
had already succeeded m bringing up a certain number 
of articles for discussion in the month of March, 
was nevertheless condemned as being too lengthy and 
diffuse, of being too cut and dried, of containing pro 
posals too clever and too difficult to be carried out ift 
all that concerned the primary and electoral assemblies 
The defection of Dumounez, the reverse of Neerwin 
den, the treasons and suspicions which broke out m the 
provinces intervened to crush the debate, and so it was 
dropped when federalism threatened us and the need 
arose for a short and prease constitution not neces 
sitatmg discussions and long delays It is none the 
less true that the pubhasts and politicians as well as 
the true philosophers, will find useful ideas and msti 
tutions in Condorcet s constitution, when political and 
revolutionary passions have settled down and calmer 
mmds worthier of a wise liberty may compare and 
judge the results of that great epoch 
Position of France 

In the foUowng month the committee became well 
aware of all the advantage of having a man as en 
lightened as Carnot at the head of affairs, for about 
this time M de Cobourg proceeded to invest Mau 
beuge, as well as other fortified places on the 
northern frontier Carnot arranged the plan of cam 
paigD, and asked to go and see it put mto execution 
under his own eyes by Jourdan s army In fact, 
Carnot went and placed himself at the head of a 
division, took and retook the village of Watti 
gnies several times from the troops commanded by 
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M. de Cobourg, and greatly assisted Jourdan’s army 
in pursuing and defeating the Austrians and in com- 
pletely raising the siege of Maubeuge. 

The end of the month of October was marked by 
sinister auspices. The allies appeared on all points 
of the frontier and threatened the fortified places, of 
which several indeed fell into their hands. The civil 
war made alarmmg progress in the western depart- 
ments. The south had federated and revolted, and 
some of the ports and arsenals were given up. Enemies 
at home were agitating in proportion to the success 
of enemies abroad. 

The Laiv of Suspects. 

Unfortunately the Committee of Legislation caused 
Merlin to propose the terrible law of suspects, which 
made so many malcontents and victims, and which 
led to so much vexation and injustice. The prisons 
began to fill, war was waged against opinions, political 
consciences were vexed, aU passions were appealed to ; 
a crowd of interests were injured. The sad autumn 
of 1793 became still more melancholy owing to the 
numerous imprisonments, against which it seemed that 
public opinion should have shielded us, for it censured 
the authors of the law, and still more those who 
executed it with so much passion and so little dis- 
cernment. 

I informed the Committee of Public Safety of what 
I had perceived of the mournful and dangerous symp- 
toms in public opinion and in the very heart of the 
most energetic republicans. I foimd the sentiments 
of the committee very favourable to my proposal of 
putting an end to the imprisonments, which alv/ays lead 
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to violent, persecuting, and unjust results I proposed 
to imitate what, in similar orcumstances, the United 
States of America had done to the zealous partisans 
of England or the royalists These republicans had 
prepared boats and permitted all the royahsts to em 
baric, to emigrate freely, to carry their goods or money, 
and to seek a country and constitution analogous to 
their tastes and political opinion at will In the name 
of the committee, I proposed from the tnbune to put 
an end to these arbitrary imprisonments, and to leave 
to those in custody the option of withdrawing to the 
country which they believed most suitable for then- 
safety, as had been done m Amenca. Hardly had my 
proposal been made when Collot d’Herbois rose like a 
madman, and said that if I had been the bead of the 
aristocracy in France I could not have used language 
more different from that of my report , that he opposed 
it because he saw in it great dangers to liberty , that if 
such a project were adopted, it could only be by the 
enemies of the people, and if anyone had fears on 
account of the arrested suspects, he must post himself 
before the prisons with cannon I could not have 
imagined what the anger of a revolutionary was capable 
of suggesting if I had not heard it then I begged to 
be allowed to defend my report, and more especially to 
prove that I had nothing in common with the ansto 
cracy nor with the enemies of the people, but that I 
bore ill will to the enemies of justice and real liberty. 
Then Collot contented himself, as well as several 
others, with demanding that my report should be sent 
to the Committee of Pubhc Safety for more thorough 
examination, while others desired an indefimte post- 
ponement. It was however decided to refer it to the 
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cornniittcu. [See niy report and the opinion of Collot, 
month of Urutnaire, year IL (October, 1793).] 

Behold me thus well and duly placed among the 
ranks of the defenders of the aristocracy because I 
foresaw that the law of suspects would produce great 
evils in society, and that it would cause a retrograde 
movement in public liberty. My calumniators have 
never paid any attention to the courageous opinions 
which I manifested (i) to prevent the establishment 
of the revolutionary tribunal ; {2) to prevent the illegal 
arrests of deputies on the 31st of May; (3) to oppose 
the execution of the iniquitous law of suspects. Such 
nevertheless were my constant opinions; but paid 
calmnniators are atrocious, and aristocrats ungrate- 
ful. 1 had no support or consolation excepting in my 
conscience, which told me I did well. 

Robcspicyye ciiUrs ihc Committee of Public Safety — ■ The 

A yyests multiply. 

About this time Robespierre felt his ambition 
growing, and he thought that the moment had come 
to employ his influence and take part in the govern- 
ment. He took steps with certain members of the 
committee and the Convention, asking them to show 
a desire that he, Robespierre, should become a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety. He told the 
Jacobins it would be useful to observe the work and 
conduct of the members of the committee, and he^ 
told the members of the Convention that there would 
be more harmony between the Convention and the 
committee if he entered it. 

Several deputies spoke to me about it, and the 
proposal was made to the committee by Couthon 
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and Saint Just To ask was to obtain, for a refusal 
would have been a sort of accusation, and it was 
necessary to avoid any split during that winter which 
was inaugurated in such a sinister manner The 
committee agreed to his admission, and Robespierre 
was proposed Hardly had he entered when rigorous 
measures became the order of the day, and time was 
devoted to proceedmg with the charge agamst the 
deputies who had been arrested on the 31st of May 
In this the Committee of Public Safety took no part 
But Robespierre, having become one of its members, 
proceeded to excite the zeal and even to assist the 
operations of the Committee of General Surety, a body 
entirely distinct from the Committee of Pubhc Safety 
and alone charged with the execution of the decrees 
of arrest, and with bnnging before the judicature all 
that related to the law of suspects 

Consequently, arbitrary arrests speedily increased 
m the environs of Pans, m the castles and country 
houses, pnncipally within a radius of ten or twelve 
leagues from the capital Such an arrest I con 
sidered that of a M de Travanet, whom I had 
known well in his residence on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, when he bought a large quantity of national 
property at the beginning of the Revolution, and among 
others the magnificent abbey of Royaumont, to es 
tabhsh a fine mdustry there, an immense cotton 
factory, which supported a thousand families It 
was a benefactor of the country whom Robespierre 
thus prosecuted, owing to the denunciation of some 
interested person SI de Travanet was arrested as 
well as everyone in his hoi^e I only knew the 
fact through the adventure of Madame MaiUy, who 
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was with him at Royaumont, and who, wishing t( 
defend the patriotism of M. de Travanet, was in 
eluded in the arrests and lodged in the Paris prisons 
This lady, who had much character and courage 
was awaiting the decision of the committee in theii 
case with M. de Travanet, in one of the halls oj 
the Committee of General Surety, when Robespierre 
left the committee -room. Madame Mailly turned to 
him and said, “ When one does an act of tyranny 
such as arresting a brave man, a patriot, who affords 
a livelihood to more than a thousand families by 
a manufactory established on national property, it 
would be more straightfonvard to shoot him with a 
pistol.” These words only served to incense the 
heginney in tyranny, and the same evening he had M. 
de Travanet, Madame Mailly, and all who had been 
brought from the abbey of Royaumont thrown into 
prison. 

These facts reached me through the deputy Dupin, 
of the department of the Aisne. He himself had 
been informed by Madame Mailly, who asked him to 
speak to me in order that I might obtain her release 
as well as that of M. de Travanet from the prison of 
Sainte-Pelagie. I could not interfere in this affair 
without exposing them to a longer detention ; it was 
the only privilege I had. Therefore I begged M. Dupin 
to speak to M. Moi'se Bayie and several other members 
of the Committee of General Surety to obtain in good 
time their liberation, when Robespierre and his agents 
should have lost sight of their victims of Royaumont. 
M. Dupin did this with much circumspection and 
prudence. At the end of two months he succeeded in 
effecting the release of Madame Mailly, and I was 
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able shortly afterwards to place and keep M de 
Travanet in a private hospital, where he remained 
until the gth of Thermidor without risk of being com 
promised m any list or denunciation, like so many 
others 

Robespierre was continually occupied with urging 
on the tnal of those whom he called the Girondms 
There were several deputies among them, with whom 
I was closely connected and whom to my grief I 
could m no way assist Danton and the Jacobins 
were too anxious to justify the crime which they 
had themselves caused to be committed on the 31st 
of May It IS thus that in a revolution one outrage, 
one mistake, or one violation of rights, leads to a 
second and third, and a fresh crisis is the necessary 
consequence 

Military Events — **Z>r<ni Men tell no Tales 
The events of the war took up much of our time 
throughout the winter (1794) All would be lost 
if by the spring the Convention did not mobilise 
immense forces, and if there were not successes on 
thd frontier and a good public spirit at home 

I, for my part, was charged with a mass of reports 
on the war in La Vendee, which extended in proportion 
as the intrigues of the Pans Commune despatched 
thither battalions organised under its influence, the 
Minister of War, Bouchotte, did not know how to re 
sist It Intrigues had previously been earned on with 
the committee to send Santerre, whom everyone re 
garded as incapable of commanding a single bngade 
As in this unhappy civil warvve could only choose 
between two evils, several months previously I had 
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made a report to oljlain the sanction of the Con- 
vention to send the garrison from Valenciennes to 
La Vendee. In this report 1 announced to the Con- 
vention the outrages committed by our enemies, and 
especially by the English, on the representatives who 
had shut themselves up in Valenciennes during the 
siege, and who, to leave in virtue of the capitulation, 
were obliged to disguise themselves and to bear the 
imprecations and insults cast by the soldiers of a free 
people upon the republic and republicans.^ It was in 
this report also that I emphasised the fact that if 
General flouchard, the victor in the engagement at 
Hondschoot, had exterminated the twelve thousand 
English soldiers under the command of the Dulce of 
Yorlc, he himself being a fugitive on his vessels, who 
had been surrounded and who had gone down on their 
hnees when they threw down their arms on the dunes of 
Dunkirk, those same English soldiers would not have 
come several months later and insulted our troops 
and representatives when they left Valenciennes on 
the faith of a treaty ; and I added, “ Dead men tell no 
tales.” 

See in what sense and as the result of what expres- 
sions I uttered these words, which my calumniators 
in Paris have distorted, exaggerated, and rendered alto- 
gether execrable by applying them to the unfortunate 


^ iM, Dembarrere, my uncle, an engineer officer, was shut up 
in the citadel of Valenciennes when the Austrians and English 
besieged it. He returned to Paris with the officers of that garrison, 
when Valenciennes was delivered up to the enemy. These 
officers handed me a detailed memorandum of the events of the ^ 
siege, which I communicated to the Committee of Public Safety. 

In it was set forth the atrocious insolence of the Austrians, and 
especially of the English, towards the soldiers and officers of the 
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victims of the tnals and revolutionary measures at 
home I would have broken my pen for ever, and my 
voice would have failed me in the tribune, rather than 
that I should have used these words m the fnghtful 
sense which my enemies and joumahsts have not ceased 
to ascribe to them God forbid that I should so far 
insult the misfortune of so many victims of the Revolu 
tion ' I was myself affected m my own family, thanks 
to the hatred of one of those proconsuls called represen 
tatives on mission 

It IS not knoivn, or, rather, people did not wish 
to know, that some of these victims belonged to ray 
o^vn family, and that, while I was m the tribune clothed 
with an appearance of power and political influence, 
Monestier of Puy de Dome, a pnest sent as our repre 
sentative into the departments of the Upper and Lower 
Pyrenees, only sought to persecute me and my family 
First of all he seized all my letters at the house of my 
friend, M Desbet, a former administrator of the de 
partment, letters of which he subsequently gave copies 
and even the origmals to the Frerons, the Talliens, 
and other enemies who persecuted me in the Conven 
tion This Monestier dragged to the scaffold a lady 
worthy of respect on account of her age and her virtues, 
who had been denounced to him as my relative She 
was the widow of Keys Caudan Lucarre, my mother s 

French gamson 'when it filed out of the citadel They espeaally 
attempted to insult the oational representatnes and they pro* 
cceded to such a degree of arrogance and insult that AI Cochon de 
1 \pparant and another representative who were then at Valen 
cicnncs 'were obliged to put on soldiers tunics m order to avoid 
molestation to which they would have been subjected if they had 
been recognised for the English looked for them among the ranks 
as the troops defiled 
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cousin, who belonged to that family. This same man 
had accused my cousin-german, Jacques Barere, the 
president of the department of the Hautes-Pyrenees, of 
counter-revolution and imprisoned him in the citadel 
of Bayonne. My power was indeed extensive ! 

After this short digression, I must return to the 
disastrous war in La Vendee, which was the object 
of several reports on my part, for the purpose, not of 
further spreading the large sore of the State, but of 
bringing to an end a conflict as shameful as it was 
- barbarous, in which Frenchmen fought against French- 
men. It was very necessary that I should inform the 
Convention, when we had the pain of observing that 
notwithstanding the express orders given by the com- 
mittee to the generals of the Republic, there were a 
swarm of agents and commissioners of the Commime 
of Paris, with the various divisions of the army on 
French soil. 

From the outset we suspected that there was a 
golden thread leading from the Commime of Paris to 
London, and that in England the French Emigres of 
high rank united their manoeuvres with the ministerial 
intrigues of St. James’ to fan the flame of civil war in 
France to maintain and extend this political and mili- 
tary point of resistance. But, up to the period of the 
creation and despatch of these strange civil war com- 
viissionevs, sent by order of the Commune of Paris to the 
fields of battle and into the republican camps, we had 
no such direct and palpable proofs of the premeditated 
cause of our reverses and of the atrocities committed by 
our own soldiers. We were not so well acquainted with 
all that had been done to embitter parties and protract 
this civil war indefinitely, in the deep design of those 
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who paid for it (ivith our money) m London, and of those 
who directed it (by corruption) m Pans 

Concerning th$ National Convention 
The dictatorship of the Convention could only 
save public liberties by saenfiemg individual liberties, 
even as it could only preserve the integrity and mde 
pendence of the terntory of the country by mailing 
requisitions of men and supplies, and by means of 
battles and victones, which were always bought too 
dearly by arming the populace, thus causing the dis 
orders of wholesale levies Thus, the National Con 
\ention, having to defend France agamst civil wars, 
against federalism, and royalist conspiracies at home, 
at the same time that abroad it fought with its armies 
agamst the coalition of all the kings of Europe, who 
were paid and excited by the English government, 
must inevitably clash with many interests, commit 
many violent actions, injure a number of liberties, and 
thwart many political passions The National Conven 
tion was fighting hand to hand with all Europe At all 
pomts was it fighting the bands of royalists, fomenting 
conspiracies at home and corruption abroad Resist 
ance produced excesses, while the plots to be baffled 
justified the measures employed by the Convention 
For the nation it was a question of liberty and mde 
pendence , for France it was a question of her existence 
and nationality All means of general defence became 
legitimate and just, since their object was to save the 
country from the fate of unhappy Poland, and to 
prevent the execution of the treaties for the partition 
of France, signed at Pilnitz and Pavia 

Events have shown that there was but one path 
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to follow to save France and liberty, and that the 
Convention had adopted the only means of ensuring 
the national defence. 

La Viudcc ami Danton. 

The difierent v/riters who have published memoirs 
regarding the war in La Vendee during the years 1793, 
1794, and 1795, have spoken of it as partisans, either 
Vendeeiis or republicans. They have spoken of it ac- 
cording to certain isolated local facts, or according 
to lying or inadequately-informed newspapers, or inte- 
rested traditions. But I have examined with care, and 
I ha\'e seen these intrigues in progress, because I had 
to observe and make them known. This task formed 
part of my responsibility in the work of the govern- 
ment. Moreover, my colleagues, especially Carnot 
and Prieur of the Cote d’Or, were the first to recog- 
nise the false step of our leaders in La Vendee and the 
baleful influence exercised by the Commune of Paris. 

It was impossible for me to discover for whom and 
wth what purpose Danton’s party was worldng in 
that disastrous war, which was always believed, to be 
nearing its end, and which, like the fires of a volcano, 
rose again from its very ashes and time after time 
recommenced its ravages. I remember having seen 
Fabre d’Eglantine, who was the confidential aide-de- 
camp of Danton, come to the Committee of Public 
Safety, about eight o’clock every evening, for about 
a fortnight. Pie beset the committee regarding the 
war in La Vendee until he had obtained by his im- 
portunity an undertaking that the committee should 
consider the urgent necessity of despatching volunteer 
battalions from Paris, and of giving the general 
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command of this army to Santerre, one of Danton s 
docile instruments Was he acting thus m the m 
terest of the Commune, through the insinuations of 
a powerful party which was established pnncipally m 
Germany and afterwards in London, or had he rather 
an idea of grasping all the political influence and 
powers of the Convention to establish the system of 
modification and mdulgence which he advocated 
through the Fteux Cordelier? Under this name Ca 

mille Desmoulins edited a reactionary newspaper which 
did much harm by its precocity and hypocrisy, although 
some of the moderate sentiments therein expressed 
with as much spint as address ought not to be dis 
avowed by any French citizen, or any individual with 
a human heart It is more particularly the duty of 
inexorable and truth seeking history to indicate the 
secret causes and the guilty or interested agents 
of that execrable civil war Then, doubtless, people 
will be greatly astonished at seeing what hands have 
torn the breast of their country, what profound hypo 
entes have maintained m the heart of France that 
political contagion and that funous phantom which 
was to prevent pubhc liberty from bemg established, 
and the nght of the people to organise itself, pro 
tected by a constitution and ivise laws 

l-Ty Reports to the Convention 
Among my most important works I must include the 
task entrusted to me of protecting France against the 
insinuations and corruptions of the English government 
I made several reports upon the enmes of this govern 
ment towards France In them I dwelt upon the shame 
fill conduct of the British nation, which has the pnde 
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to call itself free, and which persecutes liberty in all 
other nations as a rival or an enemy. I proved at the 
time by the mention of three hundred English merchant- 
men which our cruisers and privateers had brought into 
our ports within a year that the French navy knew how 
to maintain the naval power of France and ensure the 
liberty of the seas. The reports of the committee 
produced the double effect of destro 3 dng Anglomania 
in France and of giving greater intensity to the public 
spirit and greater energy to the army against the English 
and their stipendiaries of the North. 

I also made a report on the supplies and provisions 
necessary for the fourteen armies which were being 
organised at various points on our frontiers ; another 
report on the manufacture of arms, powder, and salt- 
petre indispensable for so many armies and for a war 
which would in the spring become general, which would 
threaten our fortresses, the frontier departments, and 
several maritime towns that were coveted by British 
ambition. 

Another report was on the establishment of the 
Ecole . de Mars, which was intended to give a fresh 
military education to officers of all arms on the lines 
of a normal school. 

Another report was on the means of destroying the 
disgraceful scourge of mendicity and of giving the poor 
and unfortxmate assistance in their own homes. It was 
this report, of which I shall always invoke the recollection, 
and which alone perhaps will recommend me a little to 
coming generations, but which has also made for me the 
most implacable and numerous enemies in that rich and 
brilliant class which believes that mendicity is necessary 
in a State to weaken discontent and resistance, as also 
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to serve as followers to fortune and to form a chentele for 
the opulent avarice of the happy and powerful ones of 
the earth. 

Another report was on the means of making the 
French tongue universal m several of the departments 
of the East and West, where the laws were hardly 
known because the inhabitants of Brittany and of 
several other provinces which had recently joined did 
not understand the national language. It is known, 
moreover, that the committee was obliged to have 
the decrees, the constitution, the reports, the procla 
matrons, and the news of the armies translated into 
the Italian language for the Alpine departments, such 
as the country of Nice, Chambery, and other depart 
ments of the East which did not understand French. 
It was M. Boldoni, a celebrated professor of a Pans 
who undertook this translation, which was en 
titled Bulletmo Nazionale. ’ It consisted of two 
large octavo volumes 

Another report was on bridges and roads, as well 
as on navigable canals. " It was in this work, which 
I did in the month of Messidor — that is to say, at 
the disastrous penod when the number of victims and 
outrages increased m a fnghtful manner — that I had the 
courage to attack the atrocious prodigality of penal exe 
cutions which were conducted and accelerated by Robes 
pierre, Saint Just, and Coutbon as they approached the 
moment of the realisation of their project of dictator 
ship, as I shall have occasion to explain more fully. 

Calubmes dtucied agamst my Reports. 

The joumahsts and counter revolutionists, under 
whatever title or disgmse they desired to place them- 
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selves, always sought to traduce my reports. They 
poisoned, by their idle calumnies, that celebrity which 
. is given by the tribune and which had never been the 
object of my seeking or ambition. They corrupted 
my phrases; they distorted their meaning and appli- 
cation. They imputed to me what did not belong to 
me; they have ascribed to me words I never uttered, 
but whose authorship is given by the Monitenv. 

To disgrace and accuse me in the salons, journals, 
and pamphlets of Paris, everyone repeats that I said, 
Money is being coined on the Place de la R'evolntion” : an 
atrocious expression, and one which I have never 
thought or expressed, an expression which has nothing 
in common with the political and military objects of 
my various reports, an expression which only relates 
to finance, and which was, in fact, uttered in a report 
made in the name of the finance committee to the 
National Convention, from the mouth of one whom 
everyone knows. Nevertheless, the salaried calum- 
niators, who are so numerous in the capital, never 
cease imputing it to me, because they have got into 
the habit of it, and what they like the least in Paris, 
where everything is changeable, is to vary hatred and 
calumny. I replied to this accusation, and showed 
the innate falsity of those who spread it. I had al- 
ready replied to it in the year III. (1795) in a printed 
defence which, in the month of February, was dis- 
tributed among the Convention. It was then quite a 
fresh scandal, and I attacked it in its birth by a formal 
denial that I gave to Freron, a libeller and reactionary, 
the author of the “ People’s Orator.” This man 
stabbed me with his pen every morning before the 
sneering eyes of the populace of the capital ; for 
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calumny, unrestrained m our day, is nothing but a 
moral assassination. I had replied to the accusation 
also m the first pages of a work entitled “ Thoughts 
on the Government,” an octavo volume, published in 
the year Vi (1797), therein I refuted Necker, Payen, 
and other wnters of the same cahbre, who enjoyed 
repeating the scandals of Freron. 

On the other hand, when m one of those much 
maligned reports was found a sentence worth quoting, 
full of humane and honourable sentiments, they never 
said a word. Would this have found favour with my 
unjust enemies, this phrase which was then thought 
so bold that It was denounced by the Jacobin Club ? 
I refer to the words m which I finished my report 
on the bridges, the highways, and the navig^able 
canals “ It is by these public works, whose utility 
sanctions their expense, it is by the high roads and 
thoroughfares necessary to trade, it is by openmg 
up navigable canals and jommg them with the pnn 
cipal nvers of France that we succeed in encouraging 
industry, the precursor of nches, it is by such works 
and by similar increase of communication that nations 
are civilised and their inhabitants made prosperous, 
rather than by a hornble profusion of penal laws and 
a terrible prodigality of executions.” [Vtifc the Mcnilair 
of the month of 3 Iessidor, year II. (1794) ] 

My Fume as an Orator — EimtUes provoked iJunby 

1 was thus called to take a share, and that a most 
active one, in public affairs at the beginning of the 
most painful work of the Convention. This was also 
when Its rule was in greatest danger, for the troubles 
in La Vendee were increasing, the disturbances in the 
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interior were at their height through the persecution 
carried on against the federalists, by suspicions aroused 
by the nobility and the friends of the emigrants, 
as v;ell as by the sad necessity of putting dov/n 
the anti-revolutionary plots. Indeed, it is the fate of 
a new government to ruffle many prejudices, to infringe 
many interests, and to be in its turn attacked by a 
mass of irritated or maleficent enemies. One must 
therefore submit to all the inconveniences of so great 
a public upset and all the scheming of the dregs of 
, the people. As for myself, seeing the fall of so many 
deputies, so many unfortunate thinkers, so many pri- 
soners, for political opinions, which were inspired by 
.conviction or good faith, and which should have absolved 
them, I learned to meet my fate, and I provoked pro- 
scription. Thus I shunned no undertaking to which 
my oratory and my fluency of speech before the Conven- 
tion led me. This originated the enmity of so many 
deputies and outsiders. The Athenian peasant loathed 
to hear .A.ristides termed the Just, and voted for his 
banishment ; in the same way these tongue-tied deputies 
hated to hear me cheered on coming into the Cham- 
ber and to find me always the speaker of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, These cheers, which were 
heard when I entered the ante-chamber, and which 
preceded my appearance at the tribune during the 
whole of the year 1794, roused the hatred of the 
Jacobins, the bile of Robespierre, and the envy of 
Saint-Just to the extent that I was thrice denounced 
at the Jacobin Club. There everything was said to 
ruin me, and my influence in the tribune was said to 
be dangerous to liberty. Carnot showed me one 
day, when I joined the committee, , the journal of 
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the Mountain or of the Jacobin Club, wherein I was 
denounced by an old democratic fanatic, then president 
of the department of the Seme, and an agent of Robes 
pierre I thought it my duty to request my audience, 
through an usher, to refrain thenceforth from these 
marks of approbation and I went to speak to M 
Trouve, the editor of the Montteur, in order that, for 
the future, in his quasi official paper, he should no 
longer record the fact that I was accompanied to the 
tribune by cheers, a fact which might be fatal to me 
About the same time it was noted that in the army 
intelligence and in the generals letters such or such 
a bulletin of the Convention had been published on 
the eve of a battle, and that this publication bad 
doubled the vigour of the army The commander m 
chief of the armies of the Alps wrote, for example, 
that, m the midst of the troubles of 1794, our 
soldiers charged the Piedmontese, crying, “ Barere the 
orator ! What urged them to fight was the idea that 
they and their courageous conduct would be boldly pro 
claimed from the tribune Such is the French soldier 
with his love of glory and renown But I, alas! was 
the victim of the hatred and enmity provoked by my 
celebrated oratoncal poiver The future will do justice 
to my modest patriotism , my contemporaries have 
cruelly punished me for it 

Retahng of Toulon — Carnot causes tJie Plans of Dugommter 
and Bomfarit to be Amalgamated and Adopted by the 
Committee 

The month of March saw the reopening of the 
campaign We started with the retaking of Toulon, 
and as to this feat, 1 must here relate some anecdotes 
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of the inner working of the committee hitherto un- 
known. General Dugommier had received the order 
to quit the Western Pyrenees and move into the 
department of the Var. Before passing through the 
gorges of OHoules, he made his plan for attacking 
Toulon and driving out the English and Spanish, to 
whom the royalists of Toulon had given up this key 
of the hfediterranean. An artillery officer named 
Bonaparte — a Corsican by extraction and ambitious by 
temperament — had his plan of attack too; in 1794 he 
simply held the rank of captain. Salicetti, also a 
Corsican, was one of the representatives sent by the 
committee to direct and urge on the necessary opera- 
tions for the retaking of Toulon, which would have 
a great influence on the whole of this decisive cam- 
paign against the Coalition. He undertook to lay 
before the Committee of Public Safety, during the 
■\vinter of 1793-94, the two plans of attack drawn up 
by General Dugommier and Captain Bonaparte. 

Carnot examined them %vith the closest attention, 
and made his report -with the plans before him, as 
was his custom. He showed the advantages to be 
found in both plans, and came to the conclusion that 
they should be amalgamated and followed. General 
Dugommier was too good a patriot to be offended at 
this decision, or that the plans of an inferior officer 
of his army should be adopted — at least in part. 
Captain Bonaparte on his side was too ambitious not 
to be flattered by the adoption of some of his ideas. 
As I have said, Carnot insisted on the amalgamation, 
and that both plans should be considered as one. 
The committee went to work, as time pressed. A 
few hours were enough, and on the morrow all was 
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wntten, developed, and discussed The committee 
felt It only just that to Bonaparte should be confided 
that portion of the attack he himself had suggested 
but as his rank of captain did not warrant the com 
mand of so important an operation, the committee 
promoted him to the rank of major This was Bona 
parte s first step on the ladder of his military advance 
ment, which was thus started by the Committee of 
Public Safety, of which in his prosperity he spoke 
ill or well, as his passions or circumstances dictated 

When he was Consul he said, “The Committee 
of Public Safety was the only one which succeeded 
in really governing, it is the only government France 
knew during the Revolution If he spoke of the 
deputies of the Convention, he reproached them for 
their ideal plans and their republican innovations 

So Sahcctti returned to Ohoules with the plans, 
maps, and decrees of the committee The realisation 
of these plans was followed with the happiest results 
Dugommier directed the operations with admirable 
sagaaty, dash, and steadiness Bonaparte, now a 
major, bravely put himself at the head of his gunners, 
and, well backed by his troops, attacked and earned 
Port Lamalgue and the battenes cn edition on the 
brow of the hill with unequalled audacity and celerity 

The Bill drawn by Glory 

This tnumph of the array was announced by 
myself from the tnbune, and I represented this victory 
as a bill of exchange which national fame had drawn, 
by means of the army of the Western Pyrenees, on 
the other armies of the Republic A word, a mere 
nothing, a happy thought, is sufficient to electnfy 
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F rench courage. This “ bill of exchange drawn by 
glory” was honoured by the other armies; the term 
was used in the generals’ correspondence, and every 
day, after the retaking of Toulon was known on 
the various frontiers, saw and recorded fresh military 
successes. I could not do justice to them. Every 
evening Carnot sent me a bundle of the generals’ 
letters, and as soon as I had extracted the materials 
for a combined report on the state of the armies and 
on the conduct of the war, I made a private report 
touching the retaking of one of our fortresses, or 
a particular victory at some essential point. 

Members of Committee sent on Missions. 

Whilst the Coalition, massed in the Netherlands, 

i 

attacked us on the sea - coast, the English made 
demonstrations against our Channel ports. The com- 
mittee sent Prieur of the Marne on a mission to the 
ocean ports, his headquarters being at Lorient. Jean 
Bon Saint -Andre wished to go on a mission to 
Brest, and all was arranged there to protect the 
arrival of a large quantity of corn and rice which the 
committee had obtained by means of its alliance with 
the United States of America. 

Thomas Paine, an American member of the Con- 
vention, had given us great help in this matter ; he 
showed us the way to go to work, he aided in the 
correspondence, and worked hard in the Foreign Office 
to bring about this extensive purchase of food, all 
the more necessary as without its help our armies 
and the provinces were threatened with terrible famine. 
And this came about indeed in the next year, 1795. 
And the reason for it was because the agents of the 
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committee, who had wth great foresight prepared and 
collected food in 1794, were swept away by the re 
action, and in the place of the intelligent and hard 
working Robert Lindet, commissary general, one 
Boissy d Anglas appeared at the third and last com 
mittee, he whom the people of Pans sumamed Boissy 
Famine I do not myself approve of the nickname , 
I content myself with relating notonous public facts 

My OccupattOM become more Numerous — Devotton to Public 
Work 

The departure of these deputies on missions, taken 
as they were from the Committee of Public Safety, 
cast their work on those that remained I had my 
full share because I never refused to do the duties 
imposed upon me It required all the promptings of 
ardour, courage, patience, devotion, love of country, 
and a desire for liberty, to brace one up to undertake 
all the work put on me from November, lygj, until 
I retired from the committee at the end of October, 

1794 

That year saw me working at one and the same 
time at 

1 The offices of the Committee for Foreign Affairs 
(with Herault de Sechellcs) 

2 The offices of the Naval Committee, m the 
absence of Jean Bon Saint Andre, from the month of 
February, 1794 

3 Public monuments, theatres, libraries, and public 
education 

4 The office connected ivith the repression of 
mendicity, and the admimstratioa of public relief 

5 All the acts of public legislation, and chiefly on 
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drafts of decrees on the administration of the tvar 
and the reports of the victories of our fourteen armies. 

6. At midnight I went to the chamber, where the 
ministers were at work seated round a large table. 
A council of general purposes was first held, and 
afterwards I w'orked with each minister on the ,v.'ork 
of his department. 

Let those people that think the work here recapitu- 
lated is imaginary, or above the powers of one man, 
make themselves easy; one need not be deceived by 
the humbug of placemen, who would make believe 
that they get through enormous amounts of work, 
which to men of their calibre is extremely easy. As 
for me, v,’ith neither pride nor modesty, I will tell 
you how I behaved in facing this varied work. I must 
add, however, I could not have done it without great 
devotion to public affairs and much enthusiasm for 
liberty, which centuples a man’s strength; for it is 
not ambition for fortune, nor for political position 
(motives which never exist in the offices of a com- 
mittee), nor for an increase of pay, honours, and dis- 
tinctions, which can produce such supernal zeal. 

Each of the members of the Committee of Public 
Safety, as those of the Convention, had a salar>’- of 
eighteen francs per day, paid in assignats ; that is to 
say, a nominal salary of eighteen francs, in reality 
much less. \'\'’hat a difference to those salaries which 
the deputies voted to themselves imder the Consulate 
and under the Empire, when no amount of riches 
satisfied some public officials ! However, two or three 
hundred persons sought audience of me every morning, 
among whom were the poor and the mothers of families 
in want. To repel these was neither to my taste nor 
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feelings Everyone beUeved that a man m the govern 
ment must be rich, that he must be well paid, and that 
he could help himself out of the public funds This 
common error did not make me refuse to help them, and 
I myself was embarrassed by the depreciated value of 
the assignats I was obliged to borrow, on one occasion, 
si\ thousand francs, and on another ten thousand francs, 
in January, 1794, to meet the expenses my position 
obliged me to mcur with regard to these poor families 
and the number of importunates who gathered round 
the members of the government m great cities, open as 
I was to all sorts of requests It was the Abbe de 
Gauderat, one of the Kings chaplains at Versailles, an 
old fnend of my father s, who did me the important ser 
vice of lending me these sixteen thousand francs, and 
1 was only partly able to recoup his heirs at Auch and 
Tarbes 

Details of my Work — Foreign Affairs — Admiralty — PuUte 
Monuments — Theatres 

Here is a resume of what I did during all this penod 
of danger and public misfortune which the founding of 
the Republic incurred 

1 Foreign aHairs 1 had but little to do with Alli 
ances were made with Sweden, the United States, 
the Ottoman Porte, and Switzerland, all the rest of 
Europe was hostile and m arms agamst France The 
business too was done m the offices of ministers, and 
there was but little to do or discuss 

2 The work in the Admiralty was reduced either 
to signing documents, or to drafting decrees to be dis 
cussed by the committee before presentation to the Con 
vcntiou, or to preparmg orders to be signed by the 
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committee. These papers were adjourned, or signed, or 
taken into consideration for being made into laAv. The 
nominations were either granted by the committee or 
discussed by the Convention ; but all these having been 
prepared in the ministerial offices, the government work 
was small. 

3. As to the public buildings, two members of public 
education, MM. David and Fourcroy, submitted plans 
to me for their preservation and construction. Thus it 
was determined by the committee that the side of the 
Louvre parallel to the Museum of Painting and Sculp- 
ture should be built at the cost of the Republic during 
the circulation of assignats, so as to place the pictures 
in an open gallery with a glazed roof, and to remove 
the public ' library in the Rue de Richelieu into the 
gallery abutting on the Seine. The site of the old 
library was to be devoted to a large square between the 
Rue de Richelieu and the Rue de Vivienne, opposite 
the Arts Theatre (the Opera), with two imposing foun- 
tains and a piazza for pedestrians. 

When this had been determined I brought from 
Marly the two marble horses, which were placed at 
the top of the great avenue of the Champs Elysees. 
There were to have been statues over the two side 
entrances of the Tuileries leading to the Pont Royal 
and the Rue Saint-Honore. Large foundations were 
constructed ; they are level with the ground, and 
were not utilised for their original purpose, and are 
surmounted with a railing. 

The printed collection of the decrees of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety can stiU be consulted, which I 
had drawn up from the numerous reports of David and 
Fourcroy, as well as my own private reports as to 
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building public monuments, preserving those threatened 
with destruction, and doing honour to art m providing 
employment for artists 

I knew that Houdon, a celebrated sculptor, had 
no work and that he was m low water. I went to 
see his studio I found works there which the Revo 
lution prevented his fimshing, among them a beautiful 
statue in Itahan marble, representing St Eustochia It 
was intended for a side chapel m the church of the 
Invalides “ Finish this statue, ’ I said to him , “give 
It some of the attnbutes of Liberty, and the committee 
will pay for it m ready money, to put it m the ante 
room leading to the Convention." Houdon laughed at 
my idea However, he went to work, was paid, and 
the statue was placed in that saloon, which is now 
known as the Hall of Liberty. Houdon is now alive, 
and can prove the fact. 

1 also placed in the Palace of the TuUenes those 
consular statues at the foot of which are the arcades, 
near the clocl%. tower on the garden side, as well as those 
Greek and Roman busts which ornament the two 
fa9ades of the building I caused them to be removed 
from the magnificent garden of 51. d Orset, an emigrant, 
m the Faubourg Saint Germain 

I also enriched the vanous libraries ^vlth a vast 
number of choice books from amongst those which 
had been declared national property. 1 preserved the 
books of the National Library, from which an ultra 
re% olutionary decree would have tom the beautiful 
bindings, under the pretext that on them were the 
arms of the Kings of France and the fieurs de Its. 

At the request of, the members of the Opera, 
which had been ruined at the Porte Saint Martin from 
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the dearth of spectators, at u period when neither 
luxury nor carriages were to be found, I transferred 
this grand concern, under the name of the Theatre of 
Arts, into the hail built by Madame IMontansier, on 
the ground once occupied by Louvois’ house and gar- 
den. Thu committee, conjointly with this lady, valued 
tile theatre and the compensation due to her. She 
was given, at fixed periods, a sum of four million 
francs. 1 paid her the first instalment, and started, 
in 1794, the opera, which, but for this decree of the 
committee, would have been abolished. The actors 
left for other theatres, or for England, and France 
thus lost a great school of art. 

The troublous times of the Revolution, and the 
great number of assignats, lowered the receipts at all 
the great theatres. I was obliged to seek the aid of 
the committee in favour of the Feydeau Theatre, the 
Republican or Richelieu Theatre, and the theatre of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain, known as the Theatre 
Fran9ais. Sixty thousand francs, in two instalments, 
were given to the actors of the Feydeau Theatre and to 
the management of the theatre in the Rue de Richelieu, 
the chief of which was M. Gaillard. We did much 
more for the Grand Opera. As to the Saint-Germain 
Theatre,, we had in justice to compensate Madame 
IMontansier’s actors, from whom we had taken the 
present opera. 

When I returned from banishment, the actors of 
the Feydeau Theatre, the Opera, the Varieties, and 
the Vaudeville, for whom the committee had done but 
little, were alone grateful to me. I had, nevertheless, 
showered many favours on a large number of indi- 
viduals in Paris, either as regards their lives, their 
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safety, their money, or their commeraal transactions 
All those benefits, it is true, were a pleasure to myself, 
but gratitude was proffered by the actors alone 

They were better than other men Let me here 
record the testimony of my deep acknowledgment for 
all they have done to procure me some enjoyment m 
my old age Art has consoled my troublous career 
The pay of the various actors who hved by their 
calling was five hundred thousand francs m arrear 
I paid this before the opening of the Rue de Riche 
heu Theatre Through the committee I gave Hubert, 
the architect, a zealous and talented man, one hundred 
and fifty thousand francs to repair and decorate their 
new stage, and this without reckoning the value of the 
plant, and moreover took care that the large audience 
should be comfortably seated m every part of the house 
These arrangements proved very satisfactory to 
the people But what did not please them so much 
was the placing of two huge statues on each side of 
the proscenium M Hubert, who was a patriotic archi 
tect, tried to seize the spirit of the times by replacing 
the royal bo\ with statues of Liberty and Equality 
Tins was a kind of decoration hitherto unknown to 
playgoers So, after the reaction had set m at the 
end of October, 1794, Liberty and Equality were 
hooted, taken away, or destroyed , the royal boxes were 
reopened, and they might as well have replaced the 
hated statues by those of riattery and Slavery, but 
art ofttimes dare not express the feeling of the moment 

AritsUc Co« mtsstons — Adminntration of Public Charity 
When the republican armies entered Belgium I 
caused a decree to be passed through the committee 
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that two commissioners, members of the Convention, 
should go to Antwerp, Brussels, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
Liege to collect the masterpieces of Rubens and the 
celebrated Flemish and Dutch schools, with which 
to enrich the French museums. M. Guiton-Morveau 
was the chief commissioner, who, while in Belgium, 
sent to Paris those fine pictures which Europe rushed 
to see as trophies of our victories. These are the acts 
of the committee which reactionaries have always 
termed acts of vandalism. On the contrary, it alone 
opposed with all the strength of the government 
those vandals who, never losing an opportimity to 
exaggerate the events of the Revolution and cause it 
to be detested by its fatal excesses, belonged much 
more to the hypocritical and reactionary horde which 
time alone will unmask. 

As to the administration of public charity, a 
commission formed for that object, worthy of the 
attention of a wise and humane gdvernment, realised 
in the course of four months a plan for home aid, 
which the philanthropists of the ancien regime had 
thought impracticable, and which, carried out as it 
should and could be, would do away with social crime, 
would heal domestic sorrows, and calm the rulers of 
a nation. But in France philanthropy and humanity 
are confined to newspapers, books, and theatres. The 
government only busies itself with the rich, and the 
means of grasping riches. Its charity is oiiicial, and 
remedies none of those woes produced by the fraudu- 
lent or unfair division of property, and by the vicious 
distribution of work. The main error of government 
in France is the imprint of a useless ostentation, embar- 
rassed by ruinous expenditure and systematic disorder. 
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Reports on the Armies. 

The reports anent the necessary legislation for the 
irmy administration, and for the celebration of the 
tnumph of our arms, were my chief task during 
the last eight months of my stay in the committee, 
ft was a period of misfortune and glory, tears and 
tnumphs I took refuge m the army question, unable 
to bear the sad sight of the divisions in, and the bar 
banties of, our own country. The continued victories 
of our fourteen armies were as a cloud of glory oier 
our frontiers, hiding from allied Europe our in 
temecme struggles, and that unhappy side of our 
national character which acts and reacts so deplorably 
as much on the whole population as on our rights 
and our manners. 

The enthusiasm with which 1 announced these 
\ictones from the tribune was so easily seen that 
Saint Just and Robespierre, being in the committee at 
three in the morning, and learning of the talung of 
Namur and some other Belgian towns, insisted for 
the future that the letters alone of the generals should 
be read, without any comments which might exaggerate 
their contents. 

I saw at once at whom this reproach was directed, 
and I took up the gauntlet with the decision of a 
man willing to once more ment the hatred of the 
enemies of our national glory, and the bravery of our 
armies Then Saint -Just cried, " I beg to move 
that Barfire be no longer alloned to add froth to 
our \actones." 

For two thousand years men had not talked of 
lo\e of country, the rights of equality, the lust of 
true glory, deeds of liberty, self renunciation, and of 
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those acts of courage and heroic constancy which the 
Greeks and Romans have bequeathed us. The armies 
of the French Republic reproduced those virtues 
which honoured the classical nations; on the 'fields 
of Italy, Germany, Belgium, and Holland, they have 
re-acted, they have even improved upon, the heroic feats 
that we read of in the annals of Greece and Rome. 

Undoubtedly, to address gross flattery to an army 
is to overlook the great and pernicious influence of 
its generals, and creates that military spirit which 
sooner or later subjugates our liberties and decrees 
us a master. Thus, while Saint-Just was reproving 
me, Robespierre in pantomime supported the long- 
sightedness of his friend, and that statesmanlike pro- 
phecy which had likewise struck me; but this I thought 
was very ill-timed at the moment when Europe was 
threatening us Avith a partition wfiich had been long 
since determined on at Pilnitz Castle, when now if 
ever we ought to disperse the enemy in the Avoods 
and marshes of Germany. 

The next day my report on the taking of Namur 
Avas someAvhat more carefully draAvn up, and I alluded 
to the obseiwation of my critics, AAfio Avere envious 
of the poAver of public opinion in fnAmur of our troops, 
then busied in saving the country. This phrase in my 
report Avas much commented on, although its meaning 
Avas only clear to those AA^ho had heard the debate in 
committee on the previous eAmning : “ Sad are the 
times, sad is the period, Avhen the recital of the 
triumphs and glories of the armies of the Republic is 
coldly listened to in this place! Henceforth liberty 
Avill be no longer defended by the country, it Avill 
be handed over to its enemies I ” 
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Couthon tries to supplant me tn reading the Aiuiy 
Reports. 

This pronouncement was not of a nature to be 
forgiven by Saint*Just and Robespierre, so they deter 
mined to supplant me with regard to these reports 
They forced that idiot Couthon to attend the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety at eleven in the morning, before 
I got there. Couthon asked for the letters of the 
generals that had come in during the night, and took 
his usual seat at the back of the hall, waiting until 
the assembly was sufficiently full for him to announce 
the victories. About one, Couthon, being paralysed and 
unable to stand up in the tribune, coldly read the news 
from the armies from his place This time no effect 
was produced in the Assembly, or upon the public 
This attempt, authorised by Robespierre and Saint Just, 
having missed fire completely, the committee signified 
Its dissatisfaction at the innovation Thenceforth I 
continued to proclaim the staking tnumph of our arms, 
the raising of sieges, and the retaking of four fortresses 
on the northern frontier, and the chief successes of the 
army of the Western Pyrenees. How ever, after having 
published these last exploits, I \oluntanly resigned my 
position on the military reports, for which posterity 
will thank me as much as my contemporaries con 
demned me. 

Passing Eients tn the Body of the Committee before tl.e Battle 
of Fleurus — Ammumlion. 

After recording these httle known details on my 
work (which I should never have brought before the 
public if my enemies bad not been determined to 
calumniate them and give a sinister publicity to my 
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efforts for my country), I continue my narrative by 
taking up the details of the commencement of this 
campaign-— a campaign memorable from the fact that 
in a few months we retook all the fortresses and 
ports occupied by the hordes of the North and East, 
drove the enemies of France far away, and forbade 
them to approach that beautiful capital that so many 
political furies and so many revenges of a reactionary 
character had threatened since the 14th of July, 1789. 

The battle of Fleurus, in the spring, was for the 
nortli of France what, in the early part of 1794, the 
retaking of Toulon was for the south. No one 
doubts that these two triumphs were the precursors 
of many successes; these military operations are re- 
corded everywhere. But what is not remembered are 
the events which happened within the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

For some time the plan of campaign and the 
operations of the army of the Sambre and Meuse 
had been signed and sent to General Jourdan, who 
had, by the way, visited the committee a feAV days 
after the Toulon affair. Saint-Just and Lebas had 
been named the people’s representatives with the 
armies of the Sambre and Meuse and the North by the 
Committee of Public Safety; they were to super- 
vise and accelerate these military operations. 
they still lingered in Paris till a few days before the 
battle of Fleurus ; they pretended to be waiting until 
all the necessary stores were despatched. The two 
principal necessaries were powder and brandy, which 
were sent to the Sambre. 

After one of my reports a huge powder manu- 
factory was founded at Grenelle. Under the direction 
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of Chaptal, and with the supervision of a commission 
under MM. Bertholet, Guiton-Morveau, Monge, and 
others, a chemical process was adopted there which 
in twenty-four hours (by hand-mills) gave a result 
which by the ordinary method would have taken six 
months to produce. Without this process France 
could not have produced powder enough for one 
army, and she had to provide for fourteen. Without 
this rapid method the battle of Fleurus could not 
have been fought : the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse had no ammunition, and it was only a few 
days before this famous encounter that the important 
convoy left Paris. 

Bill of Exchangt from Vienna — A Deputy's Speculation 
in Public Securities. 

At the time these military events were pending, 
two very singular facts happened at night in the 
midst of the committee. The first had to do ^vith a 
celebrated and upright banker, M. Perregaux. I saw 
him brought to the Committee of Public Safety by the 
gendarmes at two in the morning. The Committee 
of General Surety had arrested him, because in the 
foreign mails was found a bill of exchange drawn 
from Vienna on Paris in favour of a member of the 
Convention. M. Perregaux proved he acted as banker 
and not as agent, and that he could not account for 
the motives and intentions of those who drew bills on 
him. Cambon w*as called from the Finance Com- 
mittee, he examined the letter and the bill, and gave 
his evidence in favour of M. Perregaux. I had 
known this loyal citizen for a long time, and I sup- 
ported Cambon’s opinion; we answered for his good 
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principles, and he was at once discharged. The bill 
of exchange only served to confirm suspicions that had 
arisen as to the means of corruption and intrigue 
employed in Paris by an Austrian agent, the 'Count 
" de Proly. 

As to the second fact, this concerned a member 
of the Convention who, having been sent on a mission 
to the northern army,, tried to speculate with the 
contents of the military money-chest in the name of 
his father-in-la Av. This deputy came from the Aube, 
and that is all I can say here ; ^ for although he was, 
by Avhat followed and at the time of my banishment, 
my most determined enemy, I do not wish to name 
him. This would inflict on him an ineradicable stigma, 
and I have no idea in writing these contemporary 
memoirs to create scandal. The deputy had taken one 
hundred thousand francs belonging to the nation, and 
had employed his father-in-law to purchase cattle for 
the rations of the northern army with this sum. Such 
a transaction was undoubtedly nefarious, because it 
involved the embezzlement of the money or assignat^ 
destined for the pay of the army. But policemen 
were stationed in the suburbs of the capital Avith 
orders to search the messengers coming to Paris. 
At midnight the policeman on the northern road 
arrested the messenger who had been sent by the repre- 
sentative to this army, and he found on him a parcel 
containing a hundred thousand francs addressed to an 
unknoAvn person. The policeman referred the matter 
to the committee, and it Avas discovered from the 
intercepted correspondence that the Avriter informed 
his father-in-law of his speedy return to Paris. 

The committee aAvaited the deputy’s return, and 
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two days afterwards he was summoned to account for 
his conduct. 

Powrfcy Transports detained at tin City Boundary — Analysis 

of the Brandy sent to the Samhre atxd Meuse Army. 

One evening, about ten o’clock, the soldiers who 
were convoying the powder waggons from the Crenelle 
manufactory found themselves stopped at the Saint- 
Denis barrier, under the pretext that the munitions in 
Paris must not be decreased. Nothing must pass, they 
said, without superior orders. Carnot and Prieur made 
a report of these facts to the committee, who were 
astonished, and tried to find out the secret motives 
for such a step, and sent to the barrier guard an 
order not to raise such obstacles against the transport 
of munitions. This was only the prelude to a nearly 
similar scene which happened on the morrow. At one 
o’clock in the morning, Saint-Just and Lebas entered 
the committee, holding in their hands two bottles 
which held samples of the brandy sent to the Sambre 
and Meuse army. 

A few leagues from Paris a commissary-general 
gave orders for this brandy to be analysed, which he was 
told was diluted and adulterated ; and, Indeed, it looked 
very thick and of a grey tint. Saint-Just and Lebas 
feared that, by poisoning the men, the impending 
operations of the army would be prejudiced. This 
opinion alarmed us ; and Prieur, who had special 
charge of the work of the celebrated chemists who 
aided the committee with regard to arms, powder, 
saltpetre, and so on, went at once to these gentlemen. 
He took Monge and Guiton-Morveau with him, %vho 
shared the fears of Saint-Just, and they were directed 
vou n 9 
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to proceed immediately to their laboratory, which was 
situated near the committee-room, and test these two 
bottles o£ brandy. They returned in an hour with 
the report of their analysis, and v;ith a yellow, earthy 
residuum found in the brandy, which they had clari- 
fjcd. They declared this was merely mud or muddy 
w'ater taken from some ditch on the road, with which 
the carters had filled the barrels after filching a few 
pints of liquor. At the same time, to complete the 
e.xamination, Monge and Guiton drank a small glass 
of the brandy, and oflered some to the members of 
the committee. 

After these two incidents, attributed to a powerful 
and invisible source which had endeavoured to para- 
lyse the strength of the army that was opposed to 
the Austrians, the committee ordered Saint-Just and 
Lebas to return to their posts that night, and made 
them responsible for any ill effects occasioned by 
their absence ; so they went off. A few days after 
the battle of Fleurus was gained; a memorable day 
indeed, having an e.xtraordinary influence on public 
opinion and on the spirits of the Parisians. 

Saint-Just, and my Report on the Battle of Fleurus. 

Saint-Just reached the committee before the officers 
who carried the Austrian standards sent by the army 
to the Convention and the despatches of Jourdan, 
comrnanding-in-chief. To supplement these despatches, 

I consulted the general officers, I noted the principal 
details of the day, and thus wrote my report on the 
table of the deliberative chamber of the committee. 
The Assembly was impatiently awaiting this com- 
munication. Then I begged Saint-Just, who was 
present at the battle, to take the commander’s reports 
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and himself relate what he had seen. But he per- 
sistently refused, saying, as he gave me certain details, 
“ All is in General Jourdan’s letter, and that is all 
that need be said.”' He was self-absorbed and seemed 
discontented. I took no notice; I was obliged to in- 
terrogate the valiant officers, and from them I heard 
of many details and acts of bravery of which the 
correspondence said nothing. After this explanation 
which they gave me, I compiled a report which fully 
satisfied the National Convention and the public. 

Diplomaiic Document on the Partition of France drawn up hy 
the Coalition in 1794. 

Fresh agitation was provoked in the committee by 
the arrival of a large parcel which one of our cruisers 
in the Alediterranean bad found on a Neapolitan galley 
bound for Carthagena. This parcel, sent from Toulon, 
enclosed diplomatic documents and papers of the highest 
importance, for they treated of the partition of France 
between the allied powers. Our enemies wished to 
partition our territory, as had been already done in 
Italy, where small states were apportioned to Austria 
and Spain, and as, in later times, Poland had been 
divided amongst Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 

The committee studied these papers. There was 
found among them (i) the treaty of Pilnitz, signed by 
England, Prussia, Saxony, Austria, and Naples (this 
paper was then going to Naples to be signed by 
Charles III., King of Spain); (a) instructions ampli- 
fying the clauses of the treaty of Pilnitz, the means 
of carrying it out, and the co-operation of each of the 
allied and partitioning powers; (3) a general map 
of Europe, engraved in London, in which the engraver 
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had left in blank the space occupied by France, as if 
to recall what Pitt had said in the House, that France 
was henceforth effaced from the political and commer- 
cial world ; (4) a map of France whereon were engraved 
the various portions which each power was to have. 

These partitions were distinguished by different 
colours. Austria took Alsace, Lorraine, and Franche-' 
Comte. Prussia took Flanders and the land con- 
tiguous to the Meuse and Moselle. England was 
satisfied with the sea-front from old Aquitaine to 
Belgium. Spain and Portugal shared the southern 
provinces ; Roussillon and Navarre were specially 
allotted to Spain. Piedmont also had its share. 
Finally, the heart of France, torn asunder in this sad 
hypothesis by civil war, humiliated and abased, was 
given over to the old dynasty, or to the first usurper 
whom audacity and fate favoured. 

The cool indignation with which the committee 
feigned to regard these insolent threats caused me to 
remark whether it was considered politic or necessary 
to lay such a mad scheme before the Convention. 
The committee gave me the custody of these papers, 
and declared that, on the report of some decisive 
victory, this plan of partition, conceived and signed at 
Pilnitz, should be added to it as a supplement. I 
put the papers in my portfolio, and thus kept this good 
opportunity in reserve to stir up public opinion by 
showing Frenchmen this evidence of the jealousy and 
ambition of the cabinets of Europe. 

About this time a Mr. Lewis Goldsmith, who had 
learned in London of these hateful and extravagant 
suggestions which had been made by Pitt to the pre- 
judice of the integrity of our territory, published a very 
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curious ivorl^ on the subject, and this book was very 
largely circulated in England, among his countrymen, 
who do not adopt the wild and ambitious plans of 
their government either blmdiy, by order, or by the 
advice of the newspapers, as is done m France Mr 
Lewis Goldsmith s pamphlet was intituled “ Cabinet 
Cnfnes and appeared both m English and French 
Both editions were quickly sold out 

Sittf^ular Conduct of HeratiU dc Scchclhs — HOuJ he used the 
Deipaiches of the Coalition — He desires to undertake a 
Mission 

The discovery of these official papers of the Coali 
tion caused much excitement among the members of 
the Convention They all asked me for a detailed 
report on them But while I was awaiting a favourable 
chance to record historically the criminal intentions of 
our enemies, Herault de Sechelles, who seemed simply 
curious to see these despatches with their royal and 
imperial signatures, asl ed me to lend him the portfolio 
I was then ignorant of the dangerous intimacy between 
this deputy (who was too trustful or too weak to be 1 
statesman) and the Count dc Proly, the natural son of 
Baron Thugut, the Austrian minister This intimacy 
only became evident by what followed Herault de 
Stchelles was imprudent enough to show these diplo 
matic documents to his friend 1 asked him several 
times for their return Each time he assured me he 
was just about to bnng them before the committee 
He added that, as I was so hard at work and had so 
many reports to make, he would willingly undertake 
the task of doing everything connected with the 
eventual partition of France 
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I explained to him the order of the committee, 
who had entrusted this important report to my sole 
charge. It was necessary, I said, to show Europe, 
even if victorious (which -sve did not fear), that the 
integrity of France could not be destroyed, even for 
three years ; that the French people, accustomed to 
exist under the same federation of provinces, and 
under the same government, would never remain long 
under a foreign yoke, or under a conqueror’s domina- 
tion. In fact, France, free, powerful, and united, would, 
be a first-class power, and an actual necessity among 
the general federation of European nations. “I had 
thought of bringing out all that,” Flerault replied, 
simply, ” and 1 have already started on the work.” I' 
insisted that the papers should be given up to the 
committee through me. In return he only made fruit- 
less promises. Other events were necessary to prove 
to him the necessity of being, faithful to his engage- 
ments; but these were very painful to my excellent 
colleague. As for me, I never ceased advising him, 
and afterwards condoled with him when the Com- 
mittee of General Surety accused him of intriguing 
with Proly. Up to the moment of his arrest I never 
suspected him of any false step, still less of a nefarious 
action. Before anyone thought of accusing him, he 
came to the committee to beg that I would intercede 
for his having a mission to Huningue and the depart- 
ment of the Upper Rhine. He was tired, he said, 
of the monotonous Avork in the Convention. I applied 
therefore for this post that evening, after having 
observed there was no pressing cause for the com- 
mittee sending an envoy to Huningue, as General 
Pichegru was already there, under obserA^ation, because 
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of the vicinity of the Prince de Conde and a large 
body of emigrants “ All r^ht, I wll take notes, ’ he 
added, “ and the aim of my mission will be useful ’ 

The Committee of General Surety accuses him 

It IS true the proposition of H6rault de Sechelles 
which I brought forward astonished the members, but it 
was nevertheless agreed to Nothing more was thought 
of it, when M Backer, if I recollect anght, one of our 
representatives m the cantons, wrote us that Herault 
de Sechelles had remained for a very short time m 
Huningue and had gone on to Basle, where he had a 
lengthened conference with the French ambassador, 
M Barthelemy , that no doubt the envoy was acting 
in concert with the committee, but, nevertheless, he 
thought It his duty to mention the facts in his diplo 
matic reports 

This communication aroused our attention as to 
Herault de Sechelles’ mission to Huningue The Com 
mittec of Public Safety was informed that he had re 
cei\ed a former commissary of war at his house This 
fact was published on the return of Herault de Sechelles 
to Pins Besides, a large number of boxes filled ivith 
diplomatic documents were found at his lodgings, which 
had been brought there, as he said, by a chief clerk of 
the office of the Committee of Public Safety, in order 
that they might be gone over he, in concert with 
nijself, being charged nuh this department of the 
administration 

The Committee of General Surety had already 
caused the refugee to be arrested Herault de Sechelles 
appealed to the committee, who asked me why the 
Foreign Office boxes should ha\e left the office, out of 
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■without letting me know Philip Delville was there. 

. When the dinner hour arrived there were several 
guests, and M. de Normandie went and warned the re- 
fugee that I was in the parlour, and that he need not 
appear if my presence gave him any uneasiness. “ No, 
no,” replied Dehdlle; “ I know'Barere’s character and 
principles ; he is incapable of hurting me in any 
’ way.” ^ 

After this reply, M. de Normandie placed me next 
his friend at table. I shook hands -with him, as a 
sign of my interest in, and pity for, his misfortunes; 
and he seemed thankful. The presence of so many 
guests, at first, prevented me from saying more; but 
after dinner, when we went into the dra-wing-room for 
coffee, I spoke more fireely. “ Do not show yourself 
so much, my worthy colleague,” I said to him; “-^vith 
me you run no risk; but there are others who might 
recognise you. Be easy; I have not seen you, or rather, 

I take your side in a position which one day may be 
my own.” Del'vdlle shook me by the hand, saying, 
“ I said to De Normandie that I knew and trusted in 
you.” Delville did not return to the Convention until 
November, "with the sixty-three deputies ; thus he spent 
six months of proscription -without danger. Ah ! if I 
had been able to save or cause my other unfortunate 
colleagues to have been forgotten ! God is my witness, 

I would have made every effort to that end ! 


1 In the Monitcur of the end of February or the beginning of 
March can be read the speech made by hi. Delville at the tribune 
at the time of mj' accusation. I never thought he would mention 
this incident, and I never asked him not to do so. His conscience 
made him speak, at the same time, of my behaviour to him when 
he was in trouble. 
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Robespierre s Saytiig on Saiut Jiist — Smnt Justs Advice 
to Robespierre 

After his return from Fleurus, Saint Just remained 
some time m Pans, although his mission as repre 
sentative to the armies of the Sambre and Meuse and 
the Rhine and Moselle was unfinished The campaign 
was only beginning, but he had several projects in 
hand, and he stayed m committee, or rather in his 
office, where he was always absorbed and thoughtful 
Robespierre, m speaking of him in committee, said 
familiarly, as if speaking of an intimate fnend, “ Saint 
just IS silent and observant, but I have noticed, m 
his personality, he has a great likeness to Charles I\ 
This did not flatter Saint Just, who was a deeper and 
cle\ erer revolutionist than Robespierre One day, when 
the former was angry about several legislative proposi 
tions or decrees that did not please him. Saint Just said 
to him, “Bo calm, it is the phlegmatic who govern 

Samt Just proposes to mahe the Nobles do Worh on 
the Htghua^s 

Saint Just had such indifference that, about this 
time, he came one evening to propose to the com 
mittco a strange means of promptly ending the struggle 
of the revolution against the suspected and imprisoned 
nobles These were his words “ For a thousand years 
the nobihty have been oppressing the French nation 
with exactions and feudal vexations of every kind, 
feudalism and nobility exist no longer , you want to 
repair all the frontier roads for the passage of the 
artillery, convojs, and transports of our army, order 
the impnsoned nobles to go to work daily and mead 
the highwajs 
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The truth must be told, and justice rendered to 
whom it is due ; when this writing appears' I shall 
be in my tomb, I shall be suspected neither of lies 
nor flattery at that time, when probably none of the 
Committee of Public Safety will survive. When Saint- 
Just had finished there was a movement of silent 
indignation amongst us all, succeeded by a unanimous 
demand for the order of the day. I thought I ought 
to stipulate for the national character by saying to 
Saint-Just and the committee that we should be op- 
posed to such a kind of punishment for prisoners even 
if the law pronounced it; that the nobility could be 
abolished by wise laws, but that the nobles always 
preserved in ' the mass of the people a rank, a dis- 
tinction due to education, which prevented us from 
acting at Paris as Marius did at Rome. 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed Saint-Just, “ Marius was more 
politic and a greater statesman than you \vill ever be. 

I wished to try the strength, the temperament, and 
the opinion of the Committee of Public Safety. You 
are not fit to combat nobility, since you cannot destroy 
it ; it will devour the Revolution and the revolutionists. 

I retire from the committee.” 

He quickly withdrew, and set out for the army, until 
the moment when he thought himself capable of exe- 
cuting vaster projects with Robespierre, Couthon, and 
Lebas, his associates. 

Saint-Just denounces HocJie in the Co\nmittee — Debates 
between this General and Pichegru. 

When he returned to the camp. Saint- Just ordered 
and exercised military dictatorship. He did not' hesi- 
tate to denounce General Hoche for following his own 
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ideas, and not the plans prescribed by the committee 
and carried by the representatives on missions. This 
general seemed, in fact, to be always outside the line, 
and knew not how to obey, but he commanded with 
as much audacity as talent. At the head of the army 
of the Rhine and Moselle, he \vas the rival and perhaps 
the enemy of Pichegru, his neighbour, in command 
of the army of the Upper Rhine- The debates between 
the two generals, heightened by the absolute orders 
of Saint-Just, at last aroused the attention of the com- 
mittee on the motives of conduct so little conformable 
to the interests of the public defence- Hoche highly 
suspected the intentions of Pichegru, who, he said, 
was in secret communication mth the Prince de Conde. 
Pichegru said he would not obey Hoche’s orders 
nor co-operate in his successes, nor in the execution 
of his plans. The quarrels were carried to such a pitch 
of exasperation and rivalry that Saint-Just decided 
to arrest Hoche and send him to the Committee of 
Public Safety, and handed over all the correspondence 
of the two generals, whether between themselves, or 
with the two representatives, Saint-Just and Lebas. 

The result of this ivas that Hoche, faithful to his 
fatherland, but absolute in his will, and affecting in- 
dependence in regard to the plans of the committee, 
was detained several months in the Luxembourg, whilst 
the traitor Pichegru was recalled from his command, 
and put at the head of the army then entering Belgium. 

Pichegru, sent into Belgium, obeys ioitk diffictdiy — His 
Conimunicatiom Suiih the Reactionists. 

In this circumstance the Committee of Public ' 
Safety did not act with the knowledge of the truth 
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which was acquired only after 1794, for it would 
have been a crime on its part; but it was irri- 
tated with the disobedience, the pride, and hateful 
rivalry of Hoche. On the other hand, it was very 
far from thinking that Pichegru, who had been raised 
from the rank of simple gunner to the position of 
general - in - chief, would betray the Republic and 
deceive the government which had thus raised him 
to a rank to which his education and means forbade 
him to aspire. 

Yet a simple incident enlightened us, in a 'moment 
about that general, and sufficiently to make it urgent 
for us to withdraw him from the Upper Rhine and 
to send him away into coimtries on the coast. I 
knew the details of this affair better than anyone, 
because I was charged to write to Pichegru. In 
a very brief letter the committee gave him a formal 
order to go and take up the command in Belgium, 
and quit the command of the army of the Upper 
Rhine on the receipt of the letter. 

Naturally cold and obstinate, Pichegru replied 
that he could not leave his army after the calumnies 
Hoche had spread about him ; that his honour forbade 
him obeying such orders before receiving justice for 
the imputations sown against him in his army and 
in that of the Sambre and Meuse. 

The committee said to him, in a second laconic 
letter; “General, the committee repeats to you for 
the last time the order to go and command in Belgium 
at the head of the forces assigned to you ; nothing 
can excuse you from obeying ; the committee will 
deal -with your calumniators and enemies. If on the 
day of the receipt of this order you do not set out. 
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the committee will take other measures against you.” 
Pichegru obeyed, and the plots to open the frontiers 
of the Upper Rhine were at least adjourned. It wll 
be seen from the result of the events that the opinions 
of Pichegru and his communications were known to 
the reactionary party of the Convention, which pre- 
served the profoundest silence till it could raise its 
head and crush the Republic. What general did the 
reactionists of 1794 call, in preference to all others, 
to Paris in February, 1795? Pichegru, though then 
engaged in the conquest of Holland. But everything 
had to yield to the want of having at the head of 
the armed reaction a general animated by the same 
opinion as the reactionists. To this opinion we must 
add these communications which went on for some 
time with the Prince de Conde and the emigrants — 
communications since confirmed by the correspondence 
of KUnglm which was seized in the year V. by the 
Directory (September, 1797), and by all Pichegru’s 
after-conduct, both before the i8th of Fructidor, and 
later in England, and ivith Moreau in Paris in 1803. 

Cariwi iiilerrcgafcs General Hocitt for iJie Covimittee of Public 
Safety, and shields him from Saint-Just's hatred.' 

, In the army of the Rhine and Moselle, Saint-just 
and Lebas had very keen contentions with General 
Hoche, a brave patriot, who complained of the ob- 
stacles Pichegru designedly isused, as commander of 
the army of the Upper Rhine, to prevent the plans 
of campaign sent by the committee being carried out. 
Doubtless Saint-Just and Lebas did not yet suspect 


losertcd fragment. 
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the perfidious conduct of Pichegru, whose secret 
communication with .the Prince de Conde on the 
other side of the Rhine was not known till loner 
afterwards from the memoirs of the emigrants; they 
showed much mistrust and hostility of the brave, 
faithful Hoche. In a very malevolent report they 
wrote to the committee that it was urgent to change 
the commander-in-chief of the^ army of the Rhine 
and Moselle, and that in consequence they thought 
it their duty to arrest Hoche and send him to the 
committee to give an account of his conduct. 

Hoche was arrested and brought to Paris ; the 
two representatives arrived at the same time. Carnot 
was told to interrogate the accused. After having 
heard his replies, he reported to the committee that 
Hoche had refused to carry out some parts of the 
plan of campaign, not wishing to expose the safety of 
the army and his own responsibility, in concert 'with 
Pichegru, a man as tortuous and recalcitrant in con- 
duct as he had shown himself on several occasions. 

Carnot added that this affair deserved a more 
serious examination ; but in the meantime, for General 
Hoche’s safety, he must be kept in the Luxem- 
bourg prison, and not exposed to the shock of certain 
passions. 

Saint- Just thus saw a brave general whom he disliked 
escape his denunciation. Saint-Just never pardoned. 
To make the detained forgotten was at this time a 
certain means of saving thern. Immediately after the 
gth of Thermidor Hoche regained his liberty. 
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I relax the Effects of the Law of the 21st of Germinal against 
the Nobles — The Register of Requisitions. 

I lately spoke of the violent measures Saint Just 
wished the committee to adopt agamst the nobles and 
relatives of the emigrants who were detained m the 
different pnsons by the law of suspects I have said 
how I thought it my duty to oppose the proposal of 
this second Manus, persuaded that, the nobility being 
no longer an order m the State, its members ought 
to be treated just as other citizens and punished by 
the same laws, if they were judged guilty. 

When the law of the 21st of Germinal, year II 
(March, 1794), struck a blow at the nobles who were in 
Fans, and forced them to depart without delay and put 
themselves under surveillance m the neighbouring com 
munes, the committee, on my demand accompanied by 
a hundred petitions, relaxed the effect of this hard in 
junction by putting under requisition the nobles who 
could be useful to the admmistration, public instruc 
tion, to the academies, sciences, letters, and arts 
Consequently I put up a great register in one of the 
halls of the committee, and 1 forwarded more than 
SIX thousand requisitions on the shghtest causes, and 
for motives of any utility whatsoe\er. This register 
still exists in the archives of the Committee of Pubhc 
Safety, which have been deposited in the great collec 
tion that M. Daunou watches over in the H&tel 
dc Soubise. I did all that, though I have never 
defended pnvileges that nught be abused, and know 
that the pnvileges of the nobles were most onerous 
on the nation It is by this means that I saved, 
for example, the life of M. do Paraza, the Speaker 
of the Toulouse Parliament, a very learned man 
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and one thoroughly versed in classical and national 
literature. M. de Chateauneuf, the author of the bio- 
graphy of the generals and the distinguished soldiers 
of the armies of the Republic, often asked me for re- 
(juisitions for men and women of letters, and he always 
obtained them. 1 extended the requisitions to the 
theatres, where I preserved several young artistes- 
whom the law of conscription would have snatched 
from the dramatic or lyric stage. Several nobles had 
taken refuge in the correspondence and public instruc- 
tion offices. I presented this refuge for them from 
which the law of the 21st of Germinal was expelling 
them. 

Sa bit- J list's Complaints. 

'This tyrannical law was the work of Saint-Just. 
Consult the Monltcuy of the 22nd of Germinal, where it is 
reported with the explanation of his motives, and you 
will see that, if there had been no committee, Saint- 
Just would have used his power with as much dicta- 
torial fanaticism as did Marius, that great enemy of 
the Roman aristocracy. Robespierre’s friend never 
forgave me for having diminished the force of this 
blow. Whilst I was at the tribune of the Convention, 
he came, with someone unknown, and perused my 
register of requisitions. He took down certain names, 
and some days after, towards midnight, Robespierre 
and Saint -Just entered the committee, where they did 
not usually come (for they worked in a private office, 
under pretext that their duties were completely private). 

A few moments after their entry Saint-Just complained 
of the abuse I had made of the requisitions, which 
had been granted, said he, in such profusion that the 
law of the 21st of Germinal had become null and void. 
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The Parisian Shophepcr tjlio ‘uoidd. he a Noble and be 
banished from Parts 

In the midst of these severe measures that were taken 
against the nobility, there occurred in my presence, m 
the Rue Saint Honore, at the Hotel de Savalette, a 
scene which might be claimed by the comic authors A 
good Pansian, Du Marais, son of an alderman of Pans, 
came and consulted me to know if he should leave the 
capital, and place himself under surveillance at Passy 
I replied that his nobility was not the feudal nobility 
which had lost all at the Revolution, and on which 
the suspicions of the legislator had fallen But the 
bourgeois insisted on being included m the hw 1 in 
sisted, m turn, that be should remain m Pans with bi5 
family, telling him that modern nobility was in no 
way threatened Then the alderman s son grows angry 
before a numerous assembly, he speaks loudly, he 
says he is as noble as any other m France, that 
the title of alderman gives a recognised hereditary 
nobility With the view to calming him, and feigning 
to adopt the legitimacy of his anstocratic pnde, I 
offered to gi\e him a requisition as a noble literary 
man who was authorised to remain at Pans “No, 
sir, said he, “ I am not a man of letters I am the 
son of an alderman of Pans 1 ought to leave, I will 
leave Pans, according to the law He retired in 
high dudgeon 


Saint Justs Accusation of tie 
It is the inherent vice of bad laws, and, above all, 
of penal laws devoid of motive, which attack a great 
number of innocent people, to nullify themselves 
Saint just did not understand that He attacked me, 
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and accused me of having put under requisition the rela- 
tives of several emigrants whilst the law -punished them 
in their property. The committee appeared struck by 
this accusation, and asked him to explain himself and 
name some .of the relations. He named several, but 
they were all unknown to us. He aifterwards named 
Mademoiselle d’Avisard, of Toulouse, whose father was 
abroad. Here I repHed that the fate of this innocent 
girl, who was but sixteen years of age, and obliged by 
the terrible laws against emigrants to subsist at Paris 
by manual labour, for she was then engaged in making 
gaiters for our soldiers, was in the highest degree 
;worthy of compassion and interest. At Toulouse I 
had known her family, one of the most distinguished 
of the parliament, and I added that, in the eyes of 
every man who had known Languedoc, the name of 
her 'grandfather, M. Riquet de Bonrepos, co-proprietor 
of the celebrated canal of Languedoc, and a celebrated 
magistrate, ought to be a title to pity and special 
protection for his grand-daughter; the Committee of 
Public Safety thought this explanation sufficient. It 
saw that it was only a wicked recrimination by Saint- 
Just, supported by the presence of Robespierre. Divi- 
sions were then beginning to form in the midst of our 
council. Saint-Just, Couthon, and Robespierre were 
observed to be constituting a kind of triumvirate, 
which concerted and took measures to brealr forth at 
the proper time, and take possession of the power of 
the committee as soon as they had succeeded in dis- 
crediting it, and rendering it -suspected even by the 
Convention, and when they could dispense with its 
information and its work. 
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Diifoitrity attach me at Hie Jacohn Club — My Case 
adjoitrued on Robespicrie's Proposal. 

In the journals of the Jacobins and m the journal 
of the Mountain -will be found the homicidal motion 
made at this time against me by one named Dufoumy, 
president of the department of the Seme, an exagger- 
ated patriot, a savage and peevish demagogue, who 
never spared his victim. He had signalised me for a 
long time as a dangerous aristocrat in the midst of 
the Committee of Public Safety, of whom it should 
be freed The newspapers of the time will also show 
that Robespierre hypocritically supported Dufourny s 
motion, tending to impeach me sooner Robespierre 
resumed by saying that this opinion of me might 
have some foundation, but that it was necessary to 
wait some days , that they still wanted my work and 
some reports, m order to arrive the better at the pro 
posed end My case was then adjourned, and on 
entering the committee the following morning, Carnot, 
who w.as attentively reading the account of the meet 
mgs of the Jacobin Club, came to me and said, “You 
will soon be impeached, you are marked by the Jaco- 
bins, but It is adjourned.” 

“ I am going to continue,” said I, “ to merit the 
hatred of my accusers Let us work for our country.” 
I had to prepare my reports for that day. 

Tic Proconsuls — Dubois Crauce. 

This epoch of 1794 was so fruitful m events and 
'excesses produced by the representatives on missions 
in the departments, that I had occasion to revoke 
some of these representatives. Such were Dubo.s 
Crancx and Albitte, vvho had been sent to Ljons to 
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calm that city and reconcile it with the Republic, 
and not to cause it to revolt and find an occasion 
for treating the inhabitants with military severity, 
when they were estranged, or rather exasperated, by 
the events previous to the siege. 

To be equitable, history must carefully distinguish 
between the representatives in the departments and 
the representatives with the armies; the first were 
murderous, despotic, atrocious; the second were use- 
ful, brave, and patriotic. The deputies who were sent 
into the departments thought themselves the Con- 
vention. They were lihe Verres, Roman proconsuls, 
such as the capital of the world had produced in its 
time of anarchy and corruption. They inflicted pun- 
ishment as they liked; they arrested patriots and 
aristocrats pell-mell, and often on slight motives; 
their order pronounced death arbitrarily; they usurped 
the legislative power and united it to the executive 
power, and even to the judicial power, since they 
directed and influenced the operations of the criminal 
and revolutionary tribunals, created suspects, and es- 
tablished commissions. In a word, these men caused 
the Convention, the Committee of Public Safety, and 
liberty to be execrated. 

It appeared to me, from the Lyons corresjiond- 
ence which was read to the committee, that Dubois- 
Crance could have avoided that terrible extremity of 
hostility and a siege, as if the people of Lyons were 
enemies and foreigners. Robert Lindet, in spite of his 
wisdom and his conciliatory manner, had failed to bring 
about this essential union of Lyons and Paris in Jime, 
1793 ; and in the spring of 1794 Dubois-Crance, by 
his severe and haughty manners, by his extravagant 
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demands, broke all the national bonds which united 
the industnous people of Lyons and the government of 
free France I proposed to recall him and to send in 
his place a more peaceful representative Dubois knew 
this, and came in haste to insult me openly in the 
committee I defended my opinion, relying on the 
correspondence and on the unanimous wish of the 
committee The proconsul was not absolved from his 
faults, but he awaited the moment when he could 
attack me in the Convention and revenge himself on 
my smcenty and on my pleadmg for the people of 
Lyons 

This occasion occurred when the reactionists of the 
Convention met m December, 1794, and January, 1795 
Then, of all the members of the committee, I was 
the only one whom Dubois Crance attacked m his 
speeches and motions s I was the only one worthy of 
his anger In defence, I was compelled to compose 
a pamphlet specially directed against him 

Barras and Freron — ihnr Ingratitude 

There are still two representatises whose undeserved 
hatred has been very fatal to me Barras and Freron, 
sent to the South, had organised the troubles and 
V exations at Marseilles They had called this city 
“the nameless commune , they were celebrated by 
their only too famous fusillades The committee was 
obliged to recall them to Pans and refused to re 
ccivc them Their actions were too self accusing , but 
the committee, wishing to put an end to these fatal 
impeachments of representatives, preferred to revoke 
rather thin accuse Freton and Barras thought them 
selves prosenbed, thej were only disapproved They 
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came every evening into the lobby of the committee. 

1 hey spoke to me constantly, and I endeavoured to 
console tliem for this sort of disgrace and recall. I 
asked them even to tell me their line of defence and 
the jusUfication of their commands and conduct; they 
did so, and I alone listened to them. Nevertheless, . 
when the gth of Thermidor had freed them from the 
fear of being accused by Robespierre and Saint-Just, 
who had marked eighteen of these representatives as 
exaggerated and contra-revolutionary by their excesses, ' 
they conspired against me, forgetting what I had done 
in their favour. Freron defamed me daily in his O'/ator 
of the People, and Barras tried to assassinate me on the 
13th of Germinal, year III., in the Rue Saint-Honore, as 
I will explain when I come to the events of that time 

(1795)* 

I receive a Letter from Stvitzerlaitd hesecchiiig me to save 

the Dauphin. 

One would think, that this spring of 1794, during 
which I accomplished so much work, would be the 
period "when it would be most misconstrued. One 
evening, about eleven o’clock, a letter wth a Smss 
postmark arrived for me at the Convention during 
the deliberation. It Avas accompanied by several other 
letters from Paris and the departments. The foreign 
stamp having attracted my attention, I opened the 
letter at once. What was my astonishment ! This 
letter, signed Avith a very well-known name, implored 
me, after praising my energy and political influence, to 
■signaUse my devotion in a very remarkable manner 
■for France and the blood of its King. The honourable 
correspondent said that they relied on me on the 
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other side of the Rhine, and that if I would ^o, as 
It was perfectly possible for a man m power to do, 
and take the son of Louis XVI from the Temple, 
and lead him to Basle, my glory and fortune would 
be at its height that I could expect anything from 
so generous and magnanimous a prince as the reward 
of so fine an action 

I thought I was dreaming I re read this missive 
I examined its authentiaty I saw the address It 
was for me The letter and signature were genuine 
It contained positive proofs 

At that time of suspicion and easy accusations, I 
conccucd that some ill mtentioned person, or some 
secret enemy, had conceived the plan of compro 
mising me, or accusing roe of treason, by means of 
this letter, which could have been intercepted or seized 
at the post oQice by the very suspicious commissioners 
who were charged to examine correspondence going or 
coming from foreign parts I immediately resolved, to 
prevent all suspicion or calumny, to give this letter to 
the Committee of Public Safety I gave the commum 
cation to my colleagues They paid no great attention 
to It, being persuaded that it was a tnck empIo>ed 
by some emigrant to bring me under suspiaon They 
advised me to deposit the letter with the Committee 
of General Surety, that it might investigate its autben 
ticity or discover its concealed snare “In that case, 
said I, “I will wnte on the back of the Iptter the 
date of Its receipt and the motive of the deposit, 
with the proof of delivery to the Committee of 
General Suret>, which shall be signed by two 
members of the Commillce of Public Safetj, and by 
me That was instantly done It will appear later 
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on how right my forecast was, and that no human 
precaution can guarantee us from the attacks, of hatred 

and bad faith. , ' ‘ . 

As I shall prove in the course . of these Menioirs, : 

at the time of my. accusation, in 1794, the new 
members of the Committee of , GeneraP Surety, such 
as Andr6 Dumont, Clauzel, and P6martin, were in- 
delicate enough to charge me with this letter which 
I had delivered to them. But their; hatred prevented 
them from reading on the back the proof of its ■ 
deposit, stating that it was I myself who had dis-... 

closed it, • V ■ 


Bonaparte accused by the People of Marseilles. 

Speaking of Marseilles, I ought not to omit an , 
interesting fact, since it helps to malre known this 
Corsican captain, then general of a brigade of arti ery, 
at the siege of Toulon. The committee had sent him 
to Marseilles, with General Lapoype, to organise 
the defence of that town against the Enghs cruisers, 
which disturbed the tranquillity of the inhabitants and 

rBorpa^e arrived, he commenced the 

works necessary to raise the fort which 
city from its ruins, and which .^habitants W 

demolished in imitation of the Parisians of he 14 
of July, 1789. When the people of Marseille 
thJ new bastille being rebuilt, they hastene 
denounce the two generals to the , g 

petition, written in a very vehement style, p oduce 
such an effect at the Assembly, before 
-deputies from Marseilles presented 
■ several demanded the return of Lapoype an 
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parte to the revolutionary tribunal. The prepon- 
derating opinion was to return the petition for 
examination by the Committee of Public Safety. In 
the meanwhile the two accused were summoned to 
the bar with the bnefest delay by the same decree 
This decree was immediately earned to the com 
nnttee, which was completely ignorant of the facts 
and denunciation. 

A couner having gone to inform Lapoype, he 
came in a few days to Pans and e\plained the facts 
to the committee As to Bonaparte, who alone ap- 
peared chargeable with having raised the walls and 
repaired the fort of Marseilles, his colleague justified 
him by saying that his only thought was to complete 
the defence of the city against the English. The 
same couner who earned the order to Marseilles 
against the two generals also took an order from 
the committee, at Carnot’s instigation, telling Bona- 
parte to establish a certain number of battenes along 
the coast from Marseilles to Cette to protect the 
ports threatened by the English. This measure utilised 
the services of the young general of brigade, drew 
him from Marseilles, where he was denounced and 
hated, and perhaps saved him from the accusations 
which the deputation of Marseilles would have renew ed 
if he presented himself at the bar. 

Lapoype alone came. I afterwards spoke (by 
order of the committee) to clear up the whole matter 
and announce that Bonaparte, who did not come to 
the bar, was usefully employed m the defence of the 
Mediterranean coasts. The Assembly passed to the 
order of the da>, smcc this denunciation was hence 
forth objectless; the works of the fort of Marseilles 
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had been suspended by the express order of the 
Committee of Public Safety. 

My ■EJJ'orls hi Fawny of the Wretched. 

Whilst I was drawing up my report, to shelter these 
two soldiers from the attacks of the Marseillais, I tried 
to save the life of a very obscure man, ]\L Chaudron, a 
Fv'iris attorney, who had been condemned to death by the 
re\’olutionary tribunal. M. and Madame Perignon 
explained to me how the conduct of this public officer 
was free from guilt, or at least justifiable. I concerted 
with the Minister of Justice, Gohier, as to the means 
of saving him, or at least of delaying the execution, 
for in a revolution to gain time is to gain the case. 
We agreed that Gohier should send me a letter for the 
Convention, that I should send it to the president, and 
support its ai'guments. I did so, but Avithout success. 
Revolutionary assemblies are deaf and inexorable. 
The Convention feared to become a tribunal of appeal, 
and in this mood it sacrificed the innocent or ex- 
cusable man to the inflexible rigour of judgment. 
jM. Perignon, the celebrated advocate, still lives, as 
well, as the ex-i\Iinister of Justice, they can remember 
and attest these facts. Besides, I write Memoirs which 
will not be published till after my death, and I have 
no interest in deceiving either my contemporaries or 
posterity. 

My Pretended Influence (June, 1794). . 

I used to be then every day at the tribune, pro- 
posing bills and making reports of the armies accord- 
ing to the deliberations and notes of the Committee 
of Public Safety. I was thought influential in the 
government and in the general administration, and 
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yet my friends were arrested by my side Even my 
brother, who held no public office, was forced to flee 
from his department by Monestier of the Puy de D6me 
a representative on mission At last they were about 
to put my own house under sequestration, on the 
demand of the revolutionary committee of Tarbes 
Incredible as these facts seem, nothing is truer My 
brother was compelled to take refuge with me, nothing 
could guarantee a citizen in the departments against 
the accusations of the ultra revolutionists, who ex, 
ceeded the zeal and even the despotism of the repre 
sentatives on mission My cousin, Jacques Barere, 
president of the department, had just been arrested on 
a vague denunciation, and my brother would have 
been, no doubt, if he had not come to me m Fans 

Clubs and Ltltes 

The great passage m my bouse was decorated with 
the figures of hearts, diamonds, spades, and clubs I 
should have been pardoned, doubtless, for the hearts, 
diamonds, and spades, but the clubs resembled lilies, 
and a formal decree had confiscated all property and 
articles on which these emblems were not effaced 

Some members of the revolutionary committee of 
Tarbes, having taken the clubs for lilies, concluded 
that my house, marked with this censured sign, ought 
to be confiscated Well rc3Son<^ 1 But my brother 
was absent , my three sisters who stayed wath me 
had such a terror of the revolutionary committee, 
that made the whole aty tremble, that they went 
suddenly into my room and dcslrojed the two pic 
tures I valued most , these were the portraits of the 
good Henry IV , the pnde of our mountains, and of 
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Savalette, “ by an order carried by the members of the 
committee of the section.” “From what authority has 
it emanated, and what is its motive ? ” “ We do not 
know. It is from the Commune that the order has 
come.” ' “Very well. Since my friend is arrested by 
my side, I will be this morning with M. Pache at 
nine o’clock, and I will see how such an injustice can 
be sustained.” I could not close my eyes that 
morning after M. de Savalette set out for prison. At 
nine o’clock I hurried to M. Pache, the mayor and 
chief of the Commune ; I demand the motives of the 
arrest ; I prove their injustice ; and I declare that 
I shall be able to discover this plot. Pache, convinced 
that this act is arbitrary, gives me his word that he 
will go to the assembly of the Commune at noon, and 
that M. 'de Savalette will be delivered to me at noon. 

I count on it, and I go and complain to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety that the Commune of Paris 
disorganises, by its orders of arrest, the work of the 
National Treasury by imprisoning one of the five 
national commissioners of the treasury. M. de Sava- 
lette had been nominated to this ofiice in 1791. 

M. Pache kept his word. The same day, at 
two o’clock, my friend came to the committee to 
embrace and thank me, as if I ought not to have 
found in my heart the reward of this action. 

Cvedit on Count d'Avtois. 

On that evening I wished to know from M. de 
Savalette what he had learned as to the cause of his 
arrest. Here is what he told me : 

“ Your friendship for me went to the extent of not 
fearing to compromise yourself in asking the Com- 
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mittee of Finance to pay my credit on the Count 
d Artois All my bills were nght, and my credit quite 
legitimate before any law on emigration was passed 
You have besides urged MM Cambon and Ramel, the 
members of this Committee of Finance, to verify my 
credit, and get a report made on it to the Convention 
You have done still mote that is, to preient the 
attorney who had negotiated this loan of five millions 
for the Count d Artois, and his Councillor of Finance, 
from being given up to judgment, or molested in any 
way, as two other attorneys had been, Dufresnoy and 
his colleague, for the loan of four millions for the 
Duke of Orleans 

“ Now my enemies — and I know them well — try to 
ruin me, and to drive me to bankruptcy towards my 
numerous creditors, by preventing the nation from 
paymg me these five millions 

“Not having succeeded in preventing the Com 
mittee of Finance from reserving this question until 
a more favourable tmie and giving me at least some 
hope to calm my creditors, they denounced me as a 
suspect I have lent, they said, five millions to the 
Count d Artois, to assist him to emigrate and excite 
foreign powers against France These are the motives 
of my arrest 

These facts arc entirely correct, and so well known 
y Pans that the attorney Pengnon heard them 
/ tpcated by M de Verdun, ex farmer general and 
counallor of finance of M d Artois, in July, 1814 
At that time M dc Verdun mfomicd M d’Artois 
of them, at a meeting of his Council of Finance, at 
which there was a question of repaying the loan 
demanded by the heirs of M dc Savaletie de Lange 
\aL 11 


II 
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The prince who, like all the Bourbons, regarded 
me as a man of revolution and hatred, appeared 
astonished that in 1794 I had tried to save the life 
of this notar>' and of his chief financier. He clasped 
de Verdun’s hand and said, “Is it indeed true?” 
IVL de Verdvin insisted on the facts, and invoked the 
testimony of the notar}*, “ I am very pleased with what 
you have told me. What ! Earcre behaved thus ? I 
am very glad to hear of it.” Having heard these details 
in the summer of 1S14 from the mouth of M. Perignon, 

I went to kl. de Verdun’s house in the Rue Royale, to 
thank him for having spoken so well of me. Not 
finding him at home, I wrote him a letter thanking 
him. Thus, not even could the Bourbons refuse to do 
justice to my sentiments of humanity. 

To return to my story, I calmed as far as 
possible my friend’s affrighted imagination, and I 
assured him that I would speak again to Gambon and 
Ramel, in the Committee of Finance, to liquidate his 
debt, but that the matter was very difficult on 
account of the borrower’s name. The report of M. 
de Savalette’s arrest had produced the bad effect that 
such things invariably produce against those who are 
their object. Gambon replied that he could not present 
suc’a a report to the Convention, nor a similar debt, 
■when there were so many others, more pritileged 
and less odious, which they did not liquidate, in the 
deplorable state the treasury v/as in, obliged to fece 
a general -war and the expense of fourteen amues. 


The Arrest of the Queen's Pianist.- 

At this time a talented artist, named Hermann, who 
through curiosity and no other motive had come to one 
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of the meetings of the re\olutionary tribunal, attracted 
the attention of the jurors by his elegant costume 
and powdered head A certain Villate, remarkable for 
his revolutionary extravagance, his venality under the 
Frerons, and his denunciatory mama, signalised this 
spectator, a celebrated pianist, formerly in the service 
of the Queen This title made him suspected he is 
arrested before the audience, and taken immediately to 
the Conciergene On that evenmg, Fouquier goes and 
interrogates him , the artist asks for me, and says 
that he comes frequently to my house, that he is a 
musician, and has never mixed in politics, and that, 
besides, Barere could testify to his conduct and 
principles On the following evening, Fouquier enters 
the committee, contrary to his custom (for he dealt 
only with the Committee of General Surety) He de 
dares tbit he came expressly to be informed of the 
truth of a fact which one of the accused detained at 

the Conciergene At these words the committee 

became attentive Fouquier continues “which an ic 
cused person alleges in asking for Barfire, who, he said, 
can vv arrant his conduct “It is true, ‘ said I, “the 
man you speak of is a celebrated pianist, who does not 
mix m politics , he often comes to my house, and that 
show s he is not an enemy of the nghts of the nation , 
his arrest is the height of ndiculc and atrocity After 
my dechration the committee said to 1 ouquicr “ See 
how lightly you accuse, do your duty better Fouquier 
returned to the Conciergene and set the prisoner free 

Projich pf Dut Uonlixp 

Public attention was directed to the new events 
when Robespierre made his report on the Supreme 
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Being. The religious hypocrisy’ of this’ discourse 
revealed to statesmen and observers the project of 
making some new revolution and of causing a crisis 
favourable to the transformation of power and Con- 
ventional government. 

In fact, Saint -Just, Couthon, and Robespierre were 
secretly preparing projects of decrees and institutions 
which tended to exasperate men’s minds and 'embitter 
their hearts ; to multiply penalties and punishments 
by informal judgments and arbitrary acts. Thus the 
necessity of concentrating the power in a few governors 
would be felt, and the authors of the evil would have 
afterwards presented an amnesty or a relaxation of 
these violent measures. 

I invite Robespierre to Dinner. 

Some time before the 20th of Prairial, M. Lomenie, 
ex-coadjutor of his uncle, the Archbishop of Sens, came 
to me. I had known him at Toulouse and had seen him 
at Paris with his uncle, the cardinal, at Madame 
Canisi’s house in the Place du Corps Legislatif, with 
whom I had often dined. M. Lomenie asked me 
to get him to dine with Robespierre. “ That is diffi- 
cult,” said I ; “ he is the most unsociable and dis- 
trustful deputy. However, I will try to oblige you ; 
and I will also invite my uncle, M. Daune, a great 
friend of M. de Malesherbes.” I risked the invitation, 
telling Robespierre that he would only meet deputies 
and my relatives and friends. He consented after 
much entreaty. He was morose and melancholy, as 
well as suspicious and distrustful. . I met him on 
leaving the Assembly; we went to Meot's restaurant. 
We were six in number. The dinner 'was gay enough, 
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but Robespierre said nothiDg However, after dinner 
he cheered up a httle and asked me my uncle s name and 
that of the person next me “My uncle,’ said I, “is 
very patnotic he has foughtm the army of Rochambeau 
for the independence of the United States This gave 
my interlocutor some pleasure “ As to my neighbour, ’ 
said I, “1 knew him at Toulouse several years ago 
He IS a philosopher whose ideas are full of liberty 
and philanthropy , his name is Lomcnie “ He is a 
Bnenne? “Yes, the nephew of the cardinal who 
convoked the States General and established by law 
the absolute liberty of the press “ That is good 
but he IS a noble After a few seconds Robespierre 
took his hat and retired without speaking a word 
M Lomemc penshed in the revolution of Mcssidor 

Lav of the 22id of Pramal 
The Feast of the Supreme Being having been de 
cidcd, Robespierre aiTcctcd, as everyone knows, to be 
the leader of the Convention This haughty a/Tec 
tation of being the first amongst deputies who were 
all equal displeased the people and the Convention 
Several called him the revolutionary Pope It was 
to give him the sceptre and censer, like Mahomet 
This was the forecast of his fall m public opinion 
et he himself did not expect it, for on the following 
day he proposed the fnghtful law of the aand of Prai 
nal, which deprived revolutionary justice of the little 
form It had, dmnmslicd the number of jurors, estab 
hshed a real judicial tyranny— or, rather, a system of 
assassination walh the sword of revolutionary laws I 
demanded the adjournment m vain Vll were fnght 
cned at the ascuidency Robespierre had acquired 
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among the Jacobins, or were bowed down by the yoke 
of terror he had organised. The law passed through 
the silence of legislators rather than by their consent. 
The murmurs produced by this legislative violence led 
the Committees of Public Safety and of General Surety 
to complain that the new law had not been proposed, 
known, or deliberated previously by either of the two 
committees, although the object of this law touched 
the functions of the Committee of General Surety, 
and it was proposed by a member of the Committee 
of Public Safety. The deputies of the Convention were 
very much astonished at learning that we had no part 
in it, and that the bill was the fabrication of the 
triumvirate of Couthon, Saint-Just, and Robespierre. 
The horrible law was passed; its consequences were 
deplorable. It was by virtue of its clauses that those 
' wholesale executions took place, and that monstrous 
huddling together of prisoners of all classes, astonished 
and frightened at being assembled in the same prisons 
and accused by the same laws. 

I obtain Uvo Acquittals from Fonquiev-Tinville. 

About this time I learned, on leaving my house to 
go to the committee at eleven o’clock a.m., that M. 
le Couteulx de Canteleu and his cousin, who had been 
detained for several months, were to be judged the 
same day with the coadjutor Lomenie de Brienne and 
other accused persons of the high aristocracy. 

I happened to meet Fouquier-Tinville, the public 
prosecutor, in front of the Tuileries. He had many 
papers under his arm ; he asked me at what hour 
Robespierre came to the committee. “Never in the 
morning, and sometimes not until very late in the 
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evening,” said I “Then 111 go to his house ’ 
“ What have you so urgent to tell him ? ” “ Several 
accused persons are to be judged to day about whom 
I ivish to speak to him.” This showed me that it 
was Robespierre and his tnumvirate who secretly 
directed the accusations, the judgments, and those 
horrible accumulations of victims I asked Fouquicr 
Tmville, “ Who are those accused ^ ” “ LomCnic and 
the two Couteulx, etc ” “ But what an inconceivable 
mixture ! ” said I indignantly “ How can you join in 
one prosecution people who have nothing m common, 
and who are so separated in opinions and society? 
Fouqmer was terrified at the tone I assumed, and 
withdrew. 1 afterwards learned from le Couteulx, 
of the Place Vend6me, that their judgment was ad 
journed, and that Fouqmer, on gomg to the Concier 
gene, said to the two Le Couteulx, "You have a good 
supporter in the Committee of Public Safety ‘ " Who 
IS It ’ ” said they in ama 2 enient " Barcro h is taken 
much interest in you and m M dc Lomenie , you will 
not be included in this judgment ” The gth of Ther 
midor saw the two pnsoners restored to liberty One 
of them related this to roe on coming to thank me at 
M. de Savalctte's house 

T/ie CmmiUM of Public Safety nni of General Surely 
attack the Law of tlu 22iid of Prairtal. 

In several evening sittings the two committees 
united to devise a means of revoking the law of the 
aand of Prainal. After several conferences dunng 
the month of Messidor, thej called Robespierre and 
Saint Just into their midst to force them to revoke 
this law, which was the result of .a combination 
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unknown to a'll the members of the government. The 
meeting was very stormy: Vadier and Moi'se Bayle 
were the members of the Committee of General Surety 
who attacked the law and its authors with the' greatest 
force and indignation. As to the Committee of Public 
Safety, it declared that it had no part in it, and 
plainly disowned it. All were agreed to repeal it 
next day. After this decision Robespierre and Saint- 
Just declared that they would appeal to public opinion, 
that they saw that a party was formed to assure 
immunity to the enemies of the people, and thus 
to destroy the most ardent friends of liberty;, but 
they could warn good citizens against the united 
manoeuvres of the governing committees. They retired 
uttering threats against the members .of the com- 
mittees. Saint -Just called Carnot, amongst others, 
an aristocrat, and threatened to denounce him to the 
Assembly. This was like a declaration of war between 
the two committees and the triumvirate. 

Seeing Carnot, the most indispensable worker in the 
committee, thus attacked on account of his courageous 
honesty and great military talent, I rose up against 
Saint-Just. Carnot seemed astonished at these threats 
of denunciation — terrible indeed from a man who two 
months before had denounced and destroyed Danton. 
On behalf of my attacked colleague, I said to this 
little dictator, “I do not fear you; I have always 
defended our country openly and without personal in- 
terest. I will answer you in the tribune if you lay 
the blame on Carnot. You know that I make reports 
that are favourably heard by the Assembly: I will 
make one of those reports in favour of Carnot and 
against you.” From this moment Robespierre and his 
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fnends acted with hostility against us, and especially 
against me One day they even sent young Robes 
pierre to me, whom they had recalled from the Basses 
Alpes This lunatic entered the committee under pre 
text of giving an account of his mission to Nice but 
instead of fulfilling this duty, he addressed me in a 
furious tone “You ha\e maltreated my brother We 
missed you on the 31st of May, 1793 we shall not 
miss you on the 31st of May, 1794 He left still 
threatening us 


The Course of Robespierre 

Thus the course of Robespierre is summed up first 
he took possession of the 31st of May, which had been 
organised by Danton, who feared this tyrannical violation, 
the work of his hands Some days after, Robespierre 
treated Danton as a usurper, and usurped his place 
He exterminated the representatives whose liberty and 
eloquence he feared, he no longer consulted those 
who remained, but bis club His powers increased m 
1 fnghtful manner, when be seized the censer on the 
20th of Prainal, and the last remnant of civil liberty 
on the 22nd Immediately, he usurped the power of 
the people, ruling the Convention by fear, the govern 
ment by denunciations at the club, the city by terror, 
the laws by violence, and the revolutionary tribunal 
by his secret sources of information He usurped all 
power, ternficd every will — for a time he absorbed 
the Republic m himself But the Convention rccol 
Iccted on the 9lh of Thcrmidor for four hours that it 
uas invested with national poner, and Robespierre 
was not 
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sums given to it by the committee to furnish pro- 
visions for Paris in paying for new revolts and new 
proscriptions. 

There was placed before the committee a list 
which the partisans of Robespierre circulated. It 
contained the names of eighteen deputies whom they 
wished to accuse for having gone beyond their man- 
date and exercised tyranny in the departments where 
•they had been sent on missions. I remember some 
of the names — Tallien, Freron, Barras, Alquier, 
Dubois-Crance, Monestier du Puy-de-D6me,. Prieur, 
Cavaignac. 

The Committee of Public Safety, which, since the 
dangerous and terrible effect produced by Danton’s 
death, had sworn to oppose henceforth, unani- 
mously and with all its might, every accusation 
directed against the members of the Convention — 
the committee, I say, renewed its oath, and agreed 
to protect the eighteen deputies from the attacks of 
Robespierre and Saint-Just. Thus we saved them. 
It is owing to that support that Tallien, on the 
morning of the gth of Thermidor, was able to inter- 
rupt the reading of Saint-Just’s report, when he came 
to denounce them, and that this same Tallien was 
able to propose an appeal to the Committee of Public 
Safety. We were, however, badly recompensed for this 
courageous resistance, for, amongst the deputies saved 
by us, we found our implacable persecutors and pro- 
scribers in the gloomy days of reaction. 

Robespierre’s Domination — Denunciation without Result. 

When the plans of the Commune and its secret 
agents were made, the triumvirate believed they could 
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raise their head and march audaciously to their goal 
— the usurpation of power Here a new order of things 
begins, horrible, execrable, as frightful as Onental 
despotism, as bloody as the cruellest civil war 

On the 20th of Prainal Robespierre was made 
President of the Convention He was created Pontiff 
On the 22nd of Prainal he published his kingly 
edicts and sanguinary laws At the end of Prainal 
he put his tnbunal of cannibals m motion, who during 
the month of Messidor covered the statue of Liberty 
with blood and sullied it with enmes 

At the end of Messidor he denounced the members 
of the government to the Jacobins He organised 
the communal rebellion against the authonty of the 
people 

On the 8th of Thermidor he put bis band on supreme 
rule For a moment there was no longer a republic 
On the 9th ho IS borne to the scaffold with all 
the factionanes, who smcc the 31st of May oppressed, 
outraged, dishonoured national representation and the 
first nation m the world 

A hundred times dunng this too long space of six 
weeks I had earned from the committee into my 
solitary apartment a disgust for existence, that tedium 
of life which spnngs less from the evils we cxpcnencc 
than from impotence to suppress the pm ate and 
public evils wc witness 

How, with any heart, could one wish to preserve 
life m the midst of so many cowardly enmes, so much 
unpunished cruelty, so many usurpers of patnotic 
reputation’ No, 1 would never have consented to 
keep silence, or not to give up my post, if I had 
not seen in some men of the committee and of the 
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Robespierre’s party in this assembly of the two com- 
mittees was composed of Saint-Just, Couthon, Lebas, 
and a man famous in the arts, whom respect for his 
great talents forbids me to name. The nature of his 
talent, which he used in other paths than politics, 
ought to absolve him from this opinion. 

We found the dictators somewhat premature, and 
we forcibly and even derisively opposed this institution, 
unsuited to our manners, habits, and principles, and 
totally subversive of the system adopted by the 
national representation. 

After a short and animated discussion, the dictators, 
ashamed and vexed, saw themselves unanimously re- 
fused and their proposal of dictatorship rejected by 
an order of the day, which was a declaration of war 
to the death. 

Rohespieyn's Speech to the Convention on the 8th of 
Thermidoy. 

Three days after, on the- 8th of Thermidor,^ the 
dictators erected their batteries in the Convention, in a 
very honeyed speech of Robespierre ; to destroy him 
more effectually several members demanded that it be 
printed and sent into the departments. The projected 
dictatorship was seen in a number of indirect and 
artificial accusations against the committee, and even 
against the members of the Convention. I thought it 
my duty to support the demand of printing to neutralise 
the effect it had produced in the tribune, and to enlighten 
Paris and the departments on this powerful intrigue, 
which threatened to invade and usurp everything. 

1 It is evident that Barere has made a mistake in his dates in 
saying a little while back that this general meeting of the two 
committees took place in the first days of Messidor he ° 

say Thermidor, since here he states that three days after 0 es 
piei^re makes his speech of the 8th of Thermidor. 
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On llio evening of the <ajno <Iay iho Jacobin Club 
WAS bt.Ucr attended than us^oal . the ntOot \io!cni 
inoUorjH were earned a^aioM the Convention and, 
.dwvo all, aj^amst the n.anbets. of the OiminsUtc of 
Publu bvfet) till ii.idni,*ht. The vehemence of the 
dcbvtcn, the faiuticivni of opinions, and the inulti 
phcity of dcaiincutiona were earned to such a pitch that 
Collul and IhlUud, who had the indiscreet curio it) to 
{;o and av.^l at thii stormy mceUii};, ntarl) bc« imc 
lit, victims. Tl'.cy icturncd at rmdni^Iit to tho com 
tniltcc, '• here they related all they had heard. They told 
till tint the fury of the club was w qrcat lh.vt the 
nicnd>erj» spohe of cominj' at nitiht and gcltuiK nd of 
the members of the tv.u committcvs. 

St^hi {/ tU Sl,\ fj tU OtU cf T!unsJ,r-^jtr tf tU 

.U. Lr.v.«fr/. 

Wo vverc deliberating very quietly on the rnea.arcj 
cf puldic n.ifcty to l>c taken on the followirg day and on 
the ptochmatto.n and dccrcca to Iw propo^J at the 
Convention. I was clut,;cJ with this work, and I d: 1 
It vsith such speed tint towards three o’clock m the 
mjimr< I sabxitttd SO the comm.itco the scheme to 
licvk .ill tho levers of the armed forces of the Com 
mune, ard of the Lityught ..cctionv of Parts, in the 
hands, of the irii^u.vts, I aftvtv,.*ids read to the u a 

j fodantxtla:! to the inhalitonti cf as wrll 

the tvun-c cf 'i.cavaro to Ic taken to d:r^..nce the 
triumvirs at. J the du-UUnal jjo^ccr, tbo 

cb,c-vt cflbc wiJ.csof the jicot»-av- 

Tc-vard,. t5.tci: o\k),k 13 ll.s ca,-.e 

to the c-ir..!.. 'tl« w,;h an wiccf fr- n the K-e kfcalay. 
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commanding this section, which seemed devoted to the 
Convention. This officer was a notary, M. Lecointre, 
He knew the murderous projects he had heard at the 
Jacobin Club. He told us that on that night these 
lunatics were to enter the committee on all sides, 
as it was protected by no force. He offered us the 
battalion of his section to watch over our safety and 
to defend us against the Jacobins. These wretches 
chiefly desired to descend upon the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

Cambon insisted on our accepting his offer. 
We refused, saying that we had nothing to fear from 
those who called themselves the friends of liberty ; and 
that we had never feared assassins, as the committee 
contained six hundred members ready to replace us in 
the committees of the government; a representative 
body never dies. The notary, a major, was thanked 
for his zeal and devotion. He deserved it indeed. 
He also witnessed our deliberation and our courage. 

The 9th of Thevmidor — Robespierre's Speech. 

At last the sun of the 9th of Thermidor lighted all 
those plots which had been devised in the darkness of 
mobbish tyranny and dictatorial ambition. 

Many urgent affairs regarding the armies ^that were 
advancing triumphantly into Belgium, driving out the 
allies and fighting on all the frontiers, occupied the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety in the morning of this day. The 
Convention, which had been alarmed by the vociferations 
and threats of the Jacobins, commenced its meeting at 
ten o’clock. Saint-Just did not appear at the committee, 
although he had announced that he would submit a 
report ; but the duplicity of his character and the astute 
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nature cf Rolxisp.crrc tnd i!cc:(!c4 him to act olhcrubc. 
As soon as the minutes of the cvenmi* before %,cjc 
ic3d» Sainl'Just came itcaltbily to the tribune and read 
a speech to the Con\cni)on,tn \\hich he had the coward* 
ICC to attack the mcml>crs of the committee m tiictr 
ab'rchcc, \\ithout any of the lucuulcrs Ikiu^ fere* 
v.arncd cf the dcnunuiticn to reply to it, TaU.cn 
interrupted Oie tpctch for a moment, the only scmcc 
he did that diy, for whidt he wshed to ai.s.u<n to 
hinrarlf all the honours. 

Rolic'.picrrc, mure curled and pov.dcrLd thin u<ual, 
IS in hb, phicc near the tribune. He v.atchca the 
effect the dl^co^rl,c is to produce. When Saint Just 
denounces the opinions and Motks of the committee, 
the astcmishmcat and indignation caused by so inucii 
couardicc .uid injustice produce murmurs in the 
As-cmbly. T.alhcn— uho knows jxrfectly that he is 
cue cf the eighteen proxnbed deputies, vvho>c ac 
cu'ution IS to Ikj di-cu'scd on that day after the 
attack diicclctl agiinst the comn.iilcr, which defended 
the hic» cf tl c-< cifyhtccn deputies wnih t-^ual 
i: f,cnuuy and Courage, prot ts by the Ut'A mo.i c.*ii yf 
public dis)| pfolxinu.i lo conp!a.n tlut Sai.it Ju^t t* 
attacking the nic.nd<rs cf the co.uriaHec in thc.r 
abarree, and demands that the speech l*e s»ipcadcJ 
nil they Ijc i.arr.cd to ceme into the Asar-dly at 
cnee. 

Thai the caly thing Tall.ca d«d c-n the mU 
tJ ‘I hciu.idvu^. Th.s ft*, i’c £*cx ita-s then tua i*c.l 
ki.uuu to the j wU,c .!Uil..‘.e to hLU the i,Te,t 
I'ljfornce which il c -.^enti of Cclfonn acJ h-s 
jcidot.^mai) fi cciv I-ai c to h-r.i i nte, v 'h 

the 1 itc-i.-i v.d iccdci.ng h—i J m tl e o; 
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and passions of the reactionary party which domineered 
until the 13th of Vendemiaire. 

The Committee goes to the Convention. 

After the usher of the Convention had informed 
us, we all went to the meeting. I was by no means 
the last. I was asked to combat these ambitious 
dictators. On entering the hall I obtain permission 
to speak on measures of general safety. Saint-Just 
wishes to submit his discourse to the committee, 
but several deputies demanded the continuation of 
the reading, and afterwards that it be signed by its 
author, and deposited on the. table to be a part of 
the minutes. 

After these preliminaries I mount the tribune. I 
was going to present the decree on the armed force 
of the sections when Robespierre ran and stood at my 
side, politely asking to speak to what was called the 
centre of the Assembly. He counted on this majority, 
which has always been a great force in number and in- 
ertia. This time the immobility of this quarter showed 
me that they were observant, awaiting the manifesta- 
tion of the Assembly and of the galleries which 
had been crowded from five o’clock that morning. 

There were murmurs and signs of approbation, but 
their cause was unknown. They seemed to wish for 
order, and to depend on some object or individual. 
These great assemblies must be seen when agitated 
by unusual events or by strong passions to get an 
idea of the fluctuation of opinions and versatility of 
wishes. At last, in this tumultuous uncertainty, 
several cried out, “ Down with the tyrant ! Hear 
Barere!” These cries, instead of hushing the tumult. 
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increased it Vt last 1 got a hcanng The tear 
of the loth of Thcrmidor reported these cxchmiiions, 
which determined the state of the Convention at 
this decisive hour They show that the accusation 
of tjranny struck the head of Robespierre, and that 
I got a hcanng by a unanimous and contrary scnti 
mcnl My cntinies cannot reply to this single fact 
nor refute a single page of the Men leur 

liobespurre s CounUumu—Mo <uusU of tU taenl!) 

* Robespierre, hat m hand, again addresses the Vs 
sunbly from the bar in front of the tribune and begs 
to be heard before the reporter of the commiltci- begins 
to speak The encs, “Down with the t>rant’ Let 
Uartre speak * recommence wath greater force, and 
the reporter of the committee begins to spuak I 
show the state to which division and private ambition 
have brought the Convention I ask, before all that 
It put sttcu„th ui out hands, and \ cep in their place 
the forty eight sections of Pans, whose first duly is 
to defend national representation Placed over it, 
Rolic picm, s devoted commander, Hennot, ou^hl to 
bt without power The ma)or of Pans vs declared 
responsible for public order, and the ambitious see 
their instruments of seduction and trouble broken 
I'efore their c>cs 

Whilst 1 was speaking, my brother, who was 
behind the presidents chair, observed Robespierre s 
movements He was ahvays agitated in the tribune 
^Iy brother and his nughbours feared that he 
V ould attempt to take my life, so violent v a^ his 
fit of anger and convulsion Sucli an apprehension 
I ccamc a 1 rothcr, but ii should not be feared from 
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Robespierre. This man was barbarous with the sword 
of the Ia%v or the iron of the revolution, but not man 
to man. 

I continued my reports, and Robespierre stayed in 
the tribune. He still hoped to get a hearing. A part 
of the Assembly was still doubtful. I was always 
reheard. Then I presented this proclamation, which 
called the forty-eight armed sections to the national- 
representation, and neutralised to a certain hour of 
this terrible day the intrigues and tricks of the 
Jacobins and the fanatical partisans of Robespierre. 
In this proclamation I portrayed the ambition of 
Robespierre, so that it was recognised by all, and at 
his side I said these useful truths. 

Scarcely was the decree of proclamation voted, 
when a crowd demanded Robespierre’s impeachment, 
and his descent to the bar for self-defence ; others 
wanted his arrest. These two motions suddenly 
changed the indifference of the centre into- a move- 
ment conformable to that of the upper benches of the 
Mountain. Then I saw Robespierre, Couthon, and 
Saint-Just beaten. Public opinion abandoned them. 
They were arrested and impeached. The Assembly, 
astonished or perhaps frightened at its ’ own courage 
and decrees, separated at five o’clock, adjourning till 
nine in the evening. 

Whilst the Meeting is suspended, the arrested Deputies 
collect in the Commune — Henriof. 

Cardinal de Retz said, in his memoirs, that all 
the projects and plans of the fault-finders failed be- 
cause the French do not know how to change their 
habits. This well expresses that part of the national 
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character N^hich puts pleasure, feasts, atid customs 
before cscrjthrng, however urgent may l>o public or 
private aifairs, as well as poliucai interest. 

Could the absence of the Convention from Us place 
of meeting fail to bo fatal at a moment when a per* 
mancnl sitting was so necessary? I5ol)crpictrc and 
Samt'Jiist, arrested in the Hali of Gaicral Surct}« 
arc brought from there by Ilenriot M the head of a 
troop of armed men and gunners, who arc to lead 
the pnsoncts to the i-umV. There Uobcspicirc per 
soadcs them that he will I>o better at the Commune, 
and they transfer hint thither. The other deputies, 
Saint.Just, Coulhon, and Lebas, go there itnmc 
dutely and consider their measures to attack the 
Convention licforo it could reassemble. 

Hvnrioi appears on the Place du Carrousel al>out 
eight o'clock : he tncs to enter the hall of meeting, 
to clo^« It, and make hmisctf master of Pans by 
mcAns of the armed actions. He is on liorseback. 
With several aides dc camp and other so’dicrB of hts 
ilalf. 


LiUtrt ef .111 5 // ?a ticlit^unr. 

Whilst these ihscgs occurred on the Place da 
Carrou.xl, the committee tcxik note of a letter addreu^cd 
from Geneva to Pol>csp.cjte, and vvnltcn on the smh 
of the ficccdirg Mcvsilar by aa IbigUshirun. Mr. 
Uenjamm Vaughan, who luJ fr<^jacnll) viv.tcd him, 
.ind wham the ci'umuice liaJ lua.*hcd fxc.ii Pans 
This letter i.-ad8 a p:wfo..!id iu.p;c-v.vn on my 
t../.lc-igi.cs. and they resolved tlat i should nuke 
a icjxtt tT U and it-J ll to the Cvavtniion to 
cunvnnee tl enj ef tl.e dangers they f~.d r«a, anJ 
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of the communications between ,the future dictator 
and our foreign enemies. I annex a copy of the 
letter, that Robespierre’s fanatical and too credulous 
followers may recognise the nature of his political 
relations with the foreigner, as well as the artful 
projects of the English government ; for Benjamin 
Vaughan, styling himself a member of the opposition 
in the House of Commons, thus disguised his role of 
one of Pitt’s political spies. The English minister 
only asked for the intervention of a popular man, 
capable of strong measures, in order to overthrow 
the two committees and adjourn the National Con- 
vention indefinitely. Annex the proposals of Mr. 
Vaughan to the proposal to give Robespierre the 
dictatorship as a means of saving France and liberty, 
that was made at the reunion of the two committees, 
in the month of Messidor. By comparing these facts 
the partisans of Robespierre will judge if they would 
have supported a dictatorship. 

Copy of B. Vaughan's Letter to Robespierre. 

“ Citizen, — The truly great man does not want 
to be called great : he , knows* it and recognises it 
when he is treated as great. I am going to tell you 
some great things in a simple manner. 

“ When water exceeds a certain depth, one cannot 
see the bottom ; and when the show of happiness 
passes certain limits, happiness does not increase in the 
same proportion. After a certain point all resides in 
the soul and not in things. France has territory 
enough for external defence, and territory enough to 
profit by the competition of all within ; its glory does 
not depend on its extent, for Sparta and Geneva are 
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not famous for their size or population The soul, 
wisdom, honesty, beneficence, these are the principles 
of glory, Plato, Newton, Rousseau are as well known 
to us at the age of twenty one as Alexander and 
Cxsar, or better, who owe their renown more to great 
traits of character than to their conquests 

“Why, then, should not rrance propose to the 
seven provinces of Holland, to the ten provinces 
of Austna, to Liige, to the cccJcsiasticaJ electorates 
on the Rhme, and to all countries between the Rhine 
and Trance, to profit by the occasion^ Trance will 
assist them to become a federal government, under 
a congress, with power to amalgamate or not wath 
one another for their particular governments, provided 
that every male of a certain age can vote for the 
choice of government, both pmatc and federal that 
IS without rejecting the fatts culoites on the one side 
or the nobles on the other, oil being men It 
must be begun in this country The universality of 
votes IS a good principle the exclusion of the pnvi 
legtd Will only cause tumults as formerly A govern 
ment three fourths free will become completely free, 
as Trance has shown Such a federation would put on 
your side eight or nine million men, who would over 
come the allies wathout making Trance pay the 
expense Thereby Trance v\ill obtain glory, economy, 
puacc at once, and a rampart for the future it will 
give the example for the emancipation of Germany, 
that IS of the world To perceive the good of this 
project wc must consider the little evil it involves and 
compare it with other projects 

“If 1 find that I do not displease jou, I wall take, 
fron lime to time, the liberty of vsnung jou through 
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the word “liberty” in this long letter, and yet he wrote 
to its popular defender. 

The Tuo Camps — Result 

As soon as Henriot gave way, the alarm was given 
in the enemy s camp, in the Commune. Robespierre 
called up the forty-eight companies of gunners with 
their guns. These companies were on the Place de 
Greve from nine o’clock p.m. awaiting the order to put 
themselves in motion. On the other side the Conven- 
tion assembled precisely at the same hour. The com- 
mittee had just learned that different members had 
been put outside the law in the Commune of Paris by 
a proclamation signed by Saint-Just, Couthon, Lebas, 
and Robespierre. I was told to propose a decree to 
put in their turn outside the law the members of the 
Commune of Paris and the four deputies who united 
vnth it against the national representation. 

This terrible decree was proclaimed with torches 
in Paris towards midnight, from the Tuileries to the 
Quai de I’Ecole, and, singularly, the proclamation of 
Robespierre against the Assembly w'as issued at the 
same time in the other quarters of Paris beyond the 
Place de Greve. It was like the time of the League 
and the Fronde. 

In the meantime we learned that the companies of 
the forty-eight sections, eager to act, and having 
received no order, awaited only a decree or proclama- 
tion from the Convention to unite with it. The person 
who informed us of this seemed a good patriot. I 
made a manuscript proclamation calling the gunners 
who were faithful to their fatherland to side with the 
representatives. Scarcely was it read to the gunners 
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than they left the Place de Greve and came to the 
Carrousel This was the decisive movement of this 
day, very doubtful till that moment (midnight) The 
committee sent several representatives after midnight 
to the head of the armed sections, who surrendered 
at the appeal of the Convention When the four 
deputies put outside the law learnt the desertion of 
the sectional battalions, they fled Robespierre alone 
gave himself, or received, a pistol bullet m the mouth, 
by which he lost much blood, and was delivered 
defenceless to the police in the hall of the Com 
mune He was earned in this hideous state into 
one of the large waiting rooms of the Committee of 
Public Safety, where be remained, it was said, in 
a dying state all night and part of the next day 
Samt Just, Lebas, and Couthon were taken m flight 
This sad day was ended by the impnsonment of the 
majority of the members of the Commune of Pans 

portrait of Rolespurre, Sawt JuU, Couthon^ aiui Lthas 
I hasten to finish this sorrowful picture of civil 
dissensions, leaving history to engrav e the characteristic 
features of Robespierre, whose virtues and vices were 
m the same proportion On the one side, honesty, 
love of liberty, firmness of principles, love of poverty, 
devotion to the popular cause, on the other side, 
a dangerous moroseness, a bilious rage agamst his 
enemies, an atrocious jealousy of talents that eclipsed 
his, an insupportable mama to domineer, a limitless 
distrust, a dangerous mobbtsm, and a fanaticism of 
pnnciples that made him prefer the estabUshment of 
a law to the existence of a population Such he 
appeared to me at the Assembly and Convention 
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Saint-Just was younger and more dissembling, cool 
in dispute, absolute, imperious, and trenchant in dis- 
cussion. His mind was fire, his heart was ice. 
He had something of the witty sententiousness of 
Montesquieu, and sometimes the concise obscurity of 
Tacitus. He spoke much against tyrants, and showed 
himself capable of exercising tyranny. He aimed 
at being original, yet he much resembled Seneca. 

Couthon was paralytic. His head was good, but 
his opinions extravagant. He had the language of 
an honest man, and the tone of a fanatic. He loved 
liberty, but w^as mad on the line he had taken. 

Lebas was a disciple of Saint- Just, and fanaticised 
by him. He perished for this reason only; he was 
’ cold, phlegmatic, and had never uttered an opinion 
that could compromise him. 

Result of the 9th of Theymidov. 

The 9th of Thermidor broke the revolutionary 
power. From that time it belonged to the first comer. 
The most daring party was that previously most de- 
pressed — ^the royalist Girondins. The centre, always 
ready to join the strongest side, joined the Girondins. 
The reactionary and vindictive deputies still counted 
on their side the representatives on missions who had 
abused their powers and wasted money in the depart- 
ments. The latter believed their only hope of safety 
lay in leaguing themselves "with the Girondins, whom 
they had formerly oppressed. By this coalition they 
even participated in the power in the completely re- 
newed committees, and took possession of their own 
accusing correspondence. Of this number were Barras, 
Freron, Tallien, Merlin de Thionville, Andre Dumont, 
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Monestier of the Puy de Ddme, the corrupt followers 
of Danton, and the fanatics of Robespierre, Legendre, 
Courtois, and the familiar figures of the centre 

They formed but a contra revolutionary coalition 
with which the secret agents of Louis XVIII and 
the emigrants who had returned by permission of the 
Committee of Public Safety combmed The perse 
cution of the patriots and Republicans under the name 
of Terrorists was so general, so atrocious, that royalty 
thought It ivas done on its behalf Consequently it 
worked upon the sections of Pans whose tendency 
was always monarchical, and who hoped to get their 
own way 

The execrable excesses of the Thermidonens at 
Marseilles, Tarascon, Avignon, Nimes, Toulouse, Bor 
deaux, Nantes, Lyons, and in the principal depart 
ments, inspired the Parisian royalists with such ex 
cessive rashness that they ruined themselves on the 
13th of Vendfimiaire through being too eager to fight 
Then finished the contra revolutionary reign of the 
Thermidonens The year III and its constitution 
seemed to stop their march, restnet their excesses, 
and commence a ventable constitutional era 

But the majority of the cowardly and vindictive 
men of Thermidor had only changed camps From the 
extinguished National Convention they passed to the 
nsing Executive Directory The same men and same 
opinions should produce like residts Absolutism and 
coups detat continued, the monarchical tendenaes sane 
tioned by the establishment of the two councils and 
of the directorial power were so reinforced that had 
they been directed by strong and clever men, public 
affairs would have token a course contrary to the 
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Revolution, and would have been made in the name 
of liberty. 

But incapable men, the instruments of royal and 
aristocratic despotism, can never stop the progress of 
human enterprise, or shackle the progress of the ideas 
of the age towards popular enfranchisement. From 
the executive Directory to victorious' Napoleon, and 
to the restoration of the Bourbons by a. European 
army, no contra-revolution has been able to succeed, 
either by military glory or by divine right. 

My Efforts to make them adopt Gentle Measures. 

On the loth and nth of Thermidor I made reports 
which were to calm revolutionary measures — that 
all these misfortunes and faults of this time of 
terror and civil war should be laid in Robespierre’s 
tomb. But there were some very rebellious spirits 
in the Assembly, who, having been for a long time 
restrained, asked only for vengeance and reaction. 
Besides, the favourite maxim of these gentlemen was 
then, as it is to-day, “ Clear out of that, and let me 
take your place.” Tallien, Barras, Boissy-d’Anglas, 
Treilhard, and Andre Dumont wished to be in their 
turn members of the Committee of Public Safety. 
Cambaceres, Clauzel, Pemartin, and Isabeau wished 
to taste the sweets of government too. That was 
dearer to them than the defence of the Republic ; 
none of these gentlemen had sustained it in the time of 
danger, when liberty and its successes were extremely 
problematic. 

In one of my reports I said in plain terms that 
“ the name of Republic should be consoling and 
assuring to the citizens ; this name should resound 
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in every prison, where there should be no longer any 
trace of the political opinions that divided us.” 

I have always professed the great principles and 
liberal axioms written by Jeremy Bentham in his ex- 
cellent work on legislation. “ In a matter of revolu- 
tion and civil war there is no opinion truly guilty and 
amenable to the tribunals, since they repose equally 
on good faith, and every human opinion may be 
defended.” 

Certainly the Convention was capable of proclaiming 
great principles of public liberty and assuring the 
lights of the nation ; but I did not believe it capable 
of understanding and professing the principles of this 
absolute toleration recommended by Bentham, for all 
the terrible events which signalised the duration of 
this assembly came from resistance and intolerance 
of opinion. , 

The Ceiurnl Liberation of ike Prhomrs is adjourned, 

1 entered the committee to introduce measures of 
gentleness and reconciliation, but at the end of a 
week several members of the committee changed 
their opinion that' the prisons should be opened, the 
constitution continued, and the ordinary laws resumed. 
Some feared reaction from this general and sudden 
liberation of the prisoners, and said that the spirit 
of resentment could not be checked if all these were 
restored to society, bearing the remembrance of their 
sufferings and their thoughts of vengeauce. These 
considerations delayed for a fortnight the report which 
I was to make on giving liberty to the imprisoned in 
a general measure. 

The Committee of General Surety had many new 

' VOL. n 13 
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members, who preferred to give liberty gradually, and 
to obtain praise for what was but an act of justice. 
Everybody knows that, at this time of reaction, liberty 
was sold, that illustrious families and orphans were 
taxed by the men of whom I speak. Not to carry 
infamy to their tombs, I refrain from naming them, 
although they contributed largely to my proscription : 

“ The God I serve is the God that pardons." 

I perceived at once that Andre Dumont and Tallien, 
amongst others, did not wish me to reap the advantage 
and happiness of making a report tending to efface 
the revolutionary regime. As if the hand that gave 
a wound could not heal it ! But such is the human 
heart. My colleagues whom I saved were my cruellest 
enemies. 



PART II 


From the qth of Thermidor (1794) to the 
iSth op Bromairb (1799) 


Pretexts are souglU for rettemng the Members of the 
Committee of Public Safety 

In September, 1794, I began to see the persecu 
tions and accusations that the envy of my colleagues, 
anxious to come into power, would prepare for me 
Every kind of attack was used, whether m the news 
papers or with the members of the Convention, to 
have a pretext to renew the members of the Com 
mitteo of Public Safety They clung very much to a 
report on the reorganisation of a terrifying tribunal, 
which It would have been better to destroy along with 
the remembrance of its judgments, or rather of its 
proscnptions but I expressed the wish of the com 
mittce When I saw the result in the debates of the 
Convention at an evenmg meeting presided over by 
Talhen, 1 no longer doubted of the snare laid for 
me, to rum me with the public, and to obtain more 
surely a partial renewal of the members of the Com 
mittce of Public Safety 

From September to Ociobcft 1794 — The Members of the 
Committee of General Surety arrogate to ilumsehes the 
Exclusive Right of liberating the imprisoned 
Those who wshed to seize the power of the com 
mittee commenced by sending their creatures to prepare 

13—2 
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the way for the really ambitious. At first wise, moderate, 
patriotic, honourable deputies were appointed ; of this 
number were Eschasseriaux the elder, deputy for the 
Charente Inferieure, a man full of learning, patriotism, 
energy, and wisdom. If there had only been in the 
renewed committee deputies of this kind, reaction would 
not have dishonoured and corrupted the second period 
of the National Convention. This new member had 
joined me in preparing the report on the opening of 
the prisons and the cessation of revolutionary measures. 
We worked together on the basis and means of exe- 
cuting this project, which justice and public quiet 
demanded. The report was finished, when the mem- 
bers of the Committee of General Surety, with Andre 
Dumont and Clauzel at their head, came and asked 
to concert with the Committee of Public Safety upon 
the measures to be taken to free the imprisoned with- 
out injuring the action of the government or disturbing 
the Republic with new passions. The purpose was 
praiseworthy, but, with the deputies I have named, 
it was but a pretext to obstruct the work already 
accomplished by the Committee of Public Safety on 
this urgent matter, which was essentially the work of 
the Committee of Government. 

Firstly, the members of the Committee of General 
Surety wished to deprive me of the honour of making 
a report which partly repaired the evils of the Revo- 
lution ; 

Secondly, to prevent Eschasseriaux, whom they 
intended to make reporter in my place, from maldng 
a proposal rendering the Committee of General Surety 
almost useless; 

Finally, to leave this last committee the exclusive 
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and lucrative right of grantmg all the mandates of 
liberty as a favour, whilst the Committee of Public 
Safety considered them as a right The Committee 
of General Surety proposed to only gradually send oft 
these mandates which, according to the Committee 
of Public Safety, ought to be given at once and m 
the form of a general amnesty. 

Iiicreastitg lufiutnce of some Amhtxous Men 

Whilst some lovers of power pushed me by their 
strange proceedings from my place m order to seize it 
themselves, I annoyed them again by several reports 
that I read to the Convention on the important advan 
tages which our brave army of the Pyrenees Onentales 
had just gained by penetrating into Biscay and Navarre 
I also made several reports on the means of capturing 
the four northern towns occupied by the allies. At 
last I announced, some days after, the capture of 
these, four towns/ One other place still remained in 
the power of the Austrians. Whilst, on the motion 
of several members, the National Convention unani 
mously decreed that the members of the Committee 
of Public Safety had deserved the gratitude of their 
country and performed their functions to the great 
satisfaction of the Convention and the Republic, a 
telegraphic despatch arrived which seemed to sane 
tion this decree by a last victory The despatch 
announced that the last place occupied by the enemy 
had surrendered, and that French territory was totally 
free from foreign hordes. 

From these different views, or rather speculations, 
in the two committees an extraordinary poiver arose 
in the hands of five or six influential members of the 
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Committee of General Surety. These men took pos- 
session of the opinion, movement, and spirit of revenge 
that animated the liberated prisoners. They formed 
so numerous and passionate a body that they alone 
in their secret councils directed the violent course of 
a reaction supported by public authority. The selfish 
and superficial minds, which abound in France, paid 
no attention to the influence this patronage could give,' 
nor to the real force of this dreadful party, which 
thought only of riot, vengeance, and exile. 

I leave the Committee xvith Three other Members. 

The old members of the committee had remained and 
worked with those whom the Assembly had newly ap- 
pointed. It was very difficult for two forces so contrary 
as the spirit of freedom and the spirit of slavery — the 
desire to repair past evils and the desire of vengeance — 
to associate and permit the two parties to unite their 
votes, and so work together. It was decided that 
four out of the eight old members should leave the 
committee. Collot, Billaud, and Lindet retired in 
disgust. A fourth was wanted. 

At this time I enjoyed the friendship of the 
majority of my colleagues, who were daily witnesses 
of my legislative, political, and military work in the 
tribune, as well as of my good faith and devotion to 
the interests of France. When this elimination was 
decided on, I consulted several of my colleagues whose 
good sense and opinion I esteemed. Eschasseriaux 
the elder told me that my withdrawal from the com- 
mittee would calm the passions of some individuals, 
and especially their envy. Granet of Marseilles spoke 
to me more frankly ; he said, “ Resign ; that ends all. 
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Thus you will be quiet , these people ivill never forgive 
your celebnty and long success at the tribune Better 
come down and give them your place “ We shall 
see They ivished me to draw lots with Pneur of 
the C6te d Or, Saint Andre, and Carnot I refused , 
I told my colleagues that 1 had too long monopohsed 
the attention of the Assembly and occupied the tn 
bune, that I would ostracise myself without awaiting 
the uncertain result of lottery I told the Committee 
of Pubhc Safety that it required the talents of Carnot, 
the activity of Pneur, the intelligence of Saint Andre 
thus I considered my lot was cast, and 1 resigned 

The liepibhc before tis Accusers 

Scarcely had this change talcen place when Fr^ron, 
working his libels through one Dussault, demanded 
of the Convention the unlimited liberty of the press 
That IS without doubt the first foundation of civil and 
political freedom, but m Freroos sense, and in such 
vile hands, this liberty was intended to be, and 
actually was, but a pnvilege granted to calumniators 
— a bncf of impunity for moral assassins whom it 
was to put in motion 

[Then commenced the attacks against the republi 
can government, the Frerons and Talhens, subsidised 
from Coblenz and London, found imitators for a 
long time Accused at first by the reactionists of 
1795, who agitated for the emigrant princes, the 
Republic was afterwards successively accused by the 
supporters of the consulate of 1800, who inherited the 
military forces and the administrative and financial 
work of the democracy, by the mipenalists, who in 
their vanity as soldiers and their thirst for gifts and 
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riches wished for none of those troublesome institu- 
tions which demanded disinterestedness and civic 
virtue ; by the restorationists, who by their hypocritical 
charter wished only to establish the ancien regime, and 
who brought back all the lumber of the old monarchy 
of Versailles in coaches; by the kings and ministers 
of the Holy Alliance, because they trembled in 1814 
at the thought of the Republic, and because this word 
still prevents them in 1832 from sleeping soundly on 
their feudal and absolute thrones ; finally, by the powers 
and ministers of the royalty of the 7th of August, 
elective as it is, because in the heroic and free days 
of July the word republic was pronounced; because 
royalty, which was adroitly substituted for it, tried to 
live under republican institutions. 

The systematic calumniators of the National Con- 
vention wished only to grant that this assembly of 
political giants possessed enthusiasm and a system of 
terror, without considering their intelligence and 
patriotic courage. 

Cease then to accuse the Republic, which saved 
our country and freedom, which drove absolute kings 
from its territory, which gave Europe a strong social 
constitution, and the future a great example. 

Cease then to accuse the Republic: it could only 
show you its rigour, its terrible suspicions, its extreme 
severity ; it could not make you enjoy its benefits and 
your rights in the midst of combats against the armed 
hordes of European despotism and in the very midst 
of conspiracies. - 

Cease to accuse the Republic : in I793 ^794 

it did not despair of the fatherland, in spite of the 
obstacles that opposed it — the ancient serwlity, the 
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fanaticism of the West and South, and the concen 
trated selfishness of the capital 

Cease to accuse the Republic, winch flung o£F its 
constitutional and legal character, to frankly establish 
an inexorable dictatorship, by proclaiming the com 
pulsory suspension of the constitution, and by organ 
ising a revolutionary government. It was condemned, 
in order to live, to make the law a pitiless sword and 
civil liberty a holocaust. 

Cease to accuse the Repubhc ) It did not look 
after itself, but the atizens You owe to it the httle 
CIVIC virtue that remains, and much of that national 
energy which will always protect France against the 
invader. , 

Cease to accuse the Repubhc * you inhabitants of 
the frontiers It has repelled the enemy It has 
extended the shield of public defence wherever the 
enemy \vished to penetrate It made a girdle of iron 
for France, and a fortress of public spirit for liberty 
It has called to its aid public opinion and victory. 

Cease to accuse the Republic 1 it has gloriously 
answered its armed invaders, the liberty slaying powers, 
its defamers, the fanatics of royalty. How could it 
spread the benefits of liberty in this hornble clash 
of civil dissension and foreign war’ The question 
was, “To be or not to be?” France owes to it its 
existence What would be the good of glory, emanci 
pation, and fundamental laws, if France were invaded, 
enslaved, mutilated, effaced from the political map of 
Europe, according to the plan of division written and 
signed at Pilmtz, Pavna, and London ?] 
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Eyt'/oii and Lecoiuvyc dc}',oii}:ci thi Old Jilunb.'ys of ihi 
Coiiimitu'c of Public Safety. 

The decree on the unlimited freedom of the press 
was scarcely passed when there appeared (on the very 
next day) Lc O.toycu Frau^wls, by Tallien, and L'Ora- 
Uuy d:s Piuflc, by Freron. These were the tvro torches 
of reaction. The eWls produced by those two journals 
are well known, as well as the injury done to public 
freedom amd private security by their calumnies. 

Freron did not confine himself to this. He com- 
posed a voluminous pamphlet, entitled, Denunciation 
of the Old Members of the Committee of Public 
Safety." This libel, full of dishonest}' and insults, 
produced a great effect on the public, who are always 
eager for novelty, and a passionate lover of slander 
and anecdotes mab'gnantly told. The \*indictive spirit 
of the liberated prisoners favoured the circulation of 
this calumnious tvriting, which, in denance of the 
decree that a.’ had deserved uell of the fatlurlarJ that had 
been passed by the Convention in our favour some 
days before, -was going to question our public conduct. 

The scandal of this denunciation was stili further 


increased by the knowledge everyone possessed of the 
intrigues carried on by a deputy, naturally heated in 
denouncing what were presented to him as abuses. 
This deputy was Lecointre of ^'ersaiiles. 

Perhaps the following w'iii scarcely be beheved. In 
the spring of the year IX., being at the racepnon ot 
the IMinister of Secret Police, Fouche, I met, amongst 
the persons waiting to be admitted, this same Decointre. 
I was astonished at seeing him there, and went to 
meet him as he, at the same time, approached me. 
I can never hate my enemies. It is too hard and 
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wicked to employ ones life and occupy ones mind 
thus “ You here, Bareto 1 1 am pleased to see you 
It was not I who worked against you, it was your 
personal enemies, and I am not amongst their number 
I have lent my name to all but I found out my mistake 
and injustice too late, especially towards you I was 
\ery sorry, and you tvill find me very changed “ No 
matter I am satisfied with what you have just said, 
and the justice you do me Better late than never I 
Ime forgotten all It is a long time ago and m 
hearing you I think it has never existed This bra\e 
man was touched He clasped my hand He died 
some time after at Versailles 

1 believe Lecomtre was an honest man, in spite 
of his denouncing habits, and that others excited his 
civic fanaticism against the members of the committee 
by saying that his very courageous attack would 
immortalise him Wishing to gain immortality, and 
being instructed by Freron, he declared himself before 
the Convention as the denouncer of the old members 
of the committee He distributed ten or twelve 
thousand copies of this scandalous monument of public 
ingratitude which had been written by the bands of 
the most contemptible slanderers 

The Convention, on receiving this pretended de 
nunciation of Lecomtre, only exhibited indignation 
i he justice which was due to us for our immense 
works during the most disastrous times, and the most 
terrible storms of the Revolution, was proclaimed a 
second time A new decree declared m the face of 
the denunciators and paid calumniators that the old 
members of the Committee of Public Safety Jtad de 
sened uell of ihir uaUie land 
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In spite of this concert of calumnies and curses, 
which occupied almost the whole of the meetings from 
the end of October, i 794 > commencement of 

the following year, I did not let one day pass with- 
out going to the difficult and perilous post assi^ed 
to me by my country. 

Yet I suffered much in these meetings, where hatred 
of liberty and disregard for the nation and interest for 
enemies were recognised as the only public virtues. I 
did not think for a moment that I could defend my 
country from such men. However, one day, not being 
able to endinre such injustice and vexation, I again 
mounted the tribime. I represented to the astonished 
Convention the frightful dangers of the new position. 

I told them expressly that to foment divvj^ions be- 
tween the citizens in the same coimtry was renounce 
liberty openly ; that if the members of tYstie 'National 
Assembly did not unite, the constitutioLg.^ .^vas de- 
stroyed, and that these divisions would end^ throw- 
ing us into the arms of royalty. 

At these words TaUien, Freron, and i 
man from Languedoc named Chazal, whq 
had not spoken, became enraged against 
addressed me in insulting language in u 
time (that was the language of the day), 
my speech and monarchical forebodings, 
zal, becoming more inflamed, asked to spe 
me. You can well feel v/hat disadvant: 
imder, and what failiue I should experiej 
Convention of November, 1794. From thi! 
ward I preser\'ed absolute silence. 
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Accusations brought hy Suyes against iht OH Comnnitu 

I did not break it till I had to defend myself and 
my old colleajjues against the accusations of “ op 
pressing the French people by the Convention, and 
the Convention by the French people 

One must have the delicate talent, the theological 
dialectic, and the Sorbonnist subtlety of the Abbe 
Sieyes, the author of the title of this accusation, to 
understand its meaning As to the author s intention, 
one can see it only too well He tried to destroy 
the men of a government which was no more, and in 
such a case all means are good and easily understood, 
however complicated the language is Yet how is it 
possible that a committee, re elective every month, 
occupied wth immense works, and charged with ter 
nble responsibility, could acquire strength enough, and 
could hope with impunity to oppress thirty million men 
by managing a Convention of seven hundred deputies^ 
How IS it possible that at the same time it could blind 
and push this mass of people to crush and oppress an 
Assembly which deliberated daily, and was always mis 
tress of its choice and ivishes? 

The absurdity of this accusation, which Siey^s in 
vented, ought to have overthrown it It seemed more 
established and better founded through its very im 
possibility and absurdity 

Again, we had three months of ivinter more rigorous 
and destrucUve than the reaction itself The seventy 
of the cold made food scarcer, wants greater, evils 
more insupportable, but all this scr\cd the projects of 
men who disturbed the peace of an unhappy people, 
and imtatcd thtir opinions by their wants and their 
passions by their calumnies 
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The Seventy-three Deputies. 

The Convention, with great though tardy justice, 
restored to liberty and to public deliberations the 
seventy-three deputies— the victims of the divisions 
which had prevailed during ' the time of the ever- 
detestable 31st of May. No doubt (I had professed 
this opinion in the sorrowful days which followed the 
outrage of the Commune of Paris) these deputies 
should never have been banished from the Assembly. 
In no case and under no pretext could they have been 
arrested and detained on account of their opinions, 
because the character of the deputy makes him irre- 
sponsible for the votes and opinions of his mandate; 
because the first jand most essential right of national 
representation is the right of the inviolability of the 
representative. Without this there is no public free- 
dom. One must call and recognise the diyan pf Con- 
stantinople, and cast oneself as a slave at the feet of 
a general or a king, a creator of a despotic dynasty. 
But as these principles are true and respectable, so 
the men Avho re-entered the Convention brought irri- 
tation and vengeance \vith them. A few days after 
their liberation from prison the Assembly was un- 
recognisable in its deliberations, in the violent speeches 
it allowed at the bar as at the tribune. It became a 
true arena of gladiators, in which the piass of the 
centre and ^he right, having united with the seventy- 
three, rote violently against the minority of courageous 
patriots firmly remaining on the left. 
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The Two Untied Committees interrogate the Old Mevdiere 
of the Committee of Public Safety — Commtsston of the 
T wtniy one — Chenier. 

The newspapers of the time presented in all their 
details the passions and political madness of this 
fatal epoch, which has destroyed the vital principle 
of public liberty and national representation. 

For me, who write but personal memoirs and not 
history, I proceed to what concerns me. The Con 
vention, on Lecomtre’s denunciation, was forced to 
name, according to the ivish of the leaders, a com- 
mission called the “Twenty one" (because it was 
composed of twenty-one deputies), to examine the 
facts of the accusation. It was really a commission 
of the parliament Its prmciples and intentions, as 
well as its forms and perfidy, pertained to such a body 

Before this commission exercised its powers, the 
two united committees, under the presidency of Cam 
bacer^s, wanted to hear these members of the second 
committee (this was the third to judge us). I 
was the only one who explained several important 
things in this strange and shameful denunciation. 
Several deputies in this very numerous assembly inter 
ceded for me. I could see that they were convinced 
that an odious persecution was m preparation — a 
baseless accusation , but some other members who 
entered the committee by the force of reaction 
showed vengeance in thetr intentions As^^in their 
looks CambaeSres presided with both coolness and 
impartiality. He did not defend the denounced nor 
favour the denunaations They separated after raid 
night without deciding anything. I never knew the 
motives of this examination, that was begun by the 
VOL. 11 14 
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committees who had no right to sentence, nor did I 
discover the results of this long sitting of useless 
discussions. All was doubtless sent up, as among the 
Jews, from Caiaphas to Pilate. 

At last the commission of the twenty-one prepared 
to accuse us in January. I was called alone, like my 
other colleagues. I heard the chief accusations read 
by two of our cruellest adversaries — by men whose 
own crimes should have made them refrain ; but the 
word “ refrain ” was never known amongst reactionaries. 
I refuted all their complaints. But could one convince 
enemies who meant to ruin one ? I had at least the 
satisfaction of showing them that they had not read 
the matters they charged me with. This negligence 
of the chief accusers appeared especially when they 
presented a letter sent from Switzerland in the spring 
of 1794 relating to the proposal made to me in the 
name of the Bourbons to rescue the son of Louis XVI. 

1 . 

and take him to Switzerland, where I would find, in 
addition to renown, the most brilliant fortune for having 
betrayed my duties and my country. 

Each of the members of the commission already 
considered me a royalist in communication with the 

- Bourbons. But, having enlightened them on the facts 
of this letter, I begged the secretaries to read the 
deposition written on the back of the letter by me 
and signed by two members of the committee. Then 
they passed to another accusation, complaining that 
Andre Dumont had not well examined this letter 
before writing on the back. 

I learned that the commission, after some debate, 
had postponed the meeting to another day to consider 
if they could found an accusation against Billaud, 
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I was then in the sad and penlous position of having 
an accusation brought against me in the midst of the 
clamours of reaction It was supposed that I should 
not know what happened or what was plotted in this 
inquisitorial commission, of which Sieyes was leader, 
Saladin reporter, Sergent one of the secretaries, ind 
ChCnicr the orator. But, by one of those chances 
which one only meets at long intervals, I learnt in 
Pans in 1800 all that passed j^ainst me in the com 
mission of the twenty one 

OperaUoni of the Ttteitt} one Commissmurs 

When the commissioners had cNamined all the 
evidence, facts, and acts of Lecomtre’s denunciation, the 
results of the conferences of the two committees, and 
the documents which these committees bad sought 
out with care and sent to the commission, they de 
liberated on the impeachment They commenced by 
voting on me Of the twenty one voters nineteen 
pronounced in my favour, absolving mo from every 
accusation. Scarcely was the result published, when 
Sieyes rose and protested against this irregular mode 
of deliberating on a capital charge It was impossible, 
he said, to vote on each person accused , the example 
of parliaments must be followed m a complex crime 
or question this kind, they should deliberate on 
the accused m Masse He consequently asked that 
the division be annulled, and that they proceed to 
another vote on the four accused together This fatal 
practice has never existed m parliaments where this 
mvnolablc maxim was established Each accused per 
son makes his own defence, for there can exist m 
favour of each facts more or less grave, circumstances 

14—2 
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more or less extenuating or decisive. Such a shocking 
doctrine has never been pursued but by the commis- 
sion of the three inquisitors at Venice, or perhaps 
at the inquisitions of Madrid, Goa, and Rome. 
I' or a time it prevailed with the twenty-one because 
it was presented in a subtle manner by Sieyes 
and supported by the tragic eloquence of the poet 
Chenier. 

They returned, then, to this fatal vote, which, 
after a perfectly regular and deserved absolution by 
an imposing majority, confounded me in the same act 
of accusation as my three colleagues. 

These inner details were communicated to me by 
Sergent, v.'ho drew up the minutes of those delibera- 
tions. I met him in rSoo, in the spring, when he had 
been invited, like myself, to dine with M. Cerfberr, 
senior, of Strasburg, who lived with his family in 
the Rue Mont Blanc in Prince Henin’s large mansion. 
During dinner i\I. Cerfberr spoke of the persecutions 
I had undergone. Then Sergent declared that I should 
have been free if they had agreed to the first vote of the 
commission. He then explained to me all the facts 
which I have transcribed. When be had finished speak- 
ing, I asked him, in the presence of all, if he would give 
me these facts in writing, to place them in my Memoirs 
as proving my innocence and showing that, even in 
the commission of twenty-one, nineteen votes had ab- 
solved me. He promised to accede to my wish and to 
sign his declaration. I received his letter a few days 
afterwards; it is in my papers, and it can easily be 
added to my Memoirs.^ 


1 This letter has not hitherto been discovered. 
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My Deientton 

Saladm, one of the seventy three, was the worthy 
interpreter of this affair I was at the Convention 
when he made his report I expected to bear a 
just and enlightened reporter I heard a desperado, a 
madman When I saw the odious results of these in 
cendiary words I could have set out immediately from 
the hall , I thought the committees of government 
intended to retire too, as it was nine o clock The 
night was dark, much snow was falling, each went sadly 
to his own home I had the courage, too imprudent 
perhaps, of waiting till the hall was almost entirely 
empty, thinking that I should be arrested on the spot 
I set out alone, I went to my home, H6tel do 
Savalette, Rue Saint Honorc I could have sought 
refuge with several safe and generous persons I 
stayed At half past ten the pohee came and occupied 
my ante chamber and watched me until the debates 
of this strange procedure commenced m the Con 
vcntion towards the end of February Whilst I was 
watched m my room, some persons, endowed with 
that courage which the spmt of justice and hatred 
of persecution gives, constantly vasited me I will 
name amongst others M I Abbe Tome, bishop of 
Bourges, bom m the Hautes Pyrenees, a man full of 
nobility, patriotism, and courage, detesting reactionaries 
and persecutors, Madame dc M— — , a woman above 
her sex by her courage and dev otion to her un 
happy friends, M de F- — , a loyal citizen of a 
perfect ciiaracter, who gave me constant proofs of his 
regard 

During the eight months of my detention, I was 
engaged on the followang works 
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1 . “ The defence of the Committee of Public Safety.” 
A pamphlet of X05 octavo pages. 

2. “ A memoir of the members of the Committee 
of Public Safety, in answer to the accusations.” 
Same si^o and number of pages. 

3. A memoir entitled “ Barere’s Defence.” A 
volume of 200 octavo pages. I had several thousand 
copies printed, which cost me six thousand francs. 
I intended to circulate them and to regain pubh'c 
opinion, but my enemies seized and obtained copies 
every Vr*here ; they suppressed and burned them. This 
fact is noteworthy. 

4. “ A reply on the true authors of the Revolu- 
tionary Committees, Prisons and Judgments,” &c. 

5. A series of numbers titled “ The Thens.” Under 
this singular title I recalled to all the deputies of 
the Convention the motions they had presented, the 
opinions expressed, and the decrees they had passed; 

I compared all these facts vdth their present conduct 
and their accusations against me. 

6. “ A speech on my trial.” A discourse I thought 
I could give from the tribune at the end of the de- 
bates of this case, but it has remained in my portfolio 
in manuscript. 

Before my defence at the tribune, I had published 
seven numbers of observations against Saladin’s im- 
passioned and partial report. 

The details relative to these observations and to 
the facts which followed their publication, are ex- 
plained in the annexed note, which was -written on 
the 22nd of February, 1795. 
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Note on the ObservaUons h/htch I pubhshed to defend my 
self against the Report of Saladin, President and Reporter 
of the Reactionary ComntKston of the Tmnty one 
A picture of the ancient and modern proscriptions 
which the defenders of liberty and equality had in 
curred came quick as thought before my eyes, and 
I undertook from then the seven numbers of my de 
fence, which I ha\e published, and which would have 
opened blind eyes and dissipated public prejudices if 
there were any other remedies than time and events 
Who reads justifications in Pans ? Who does not 
pretend to be judge of the accusations ? I worked 
also at my defence, m which I traced the incredible 
and odious course of this kind of procedure, which 
had been commenced against us six times, and from 
Its forms was worthier of the inquisition of Madrid than 
of the first senate m the universe I showed by the 
facts, events, and work of eighteen months that he 
who had consecrated all hts time to the prosperity 
of the people, to the increase of the public treasury, 
to the enlargement of the national views, to the exalt 
ation of popular energy, to the glory of the armies, 
to primary education, to the celebrity of the republican 
navy, could not be a tyrant of the people I showed 
that he who had not ceased to defend the unity and 
integrity of national representation at all penlous 
times, who in all hij, public or private works had 
not ceased to celebrate this first authority, to pursue 
and denounce its rcvalers, to unmask its most ardent 
enemies, to point out hypocntical friends, could not 
be the oppressor of this same national representation 


I lascrted pass&ge 
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Far was I from thinking on the 12th of Ger- 
minal that — ^Suddenly proscribed without being heard, 
judged without judgment, condemned without crime — 
I, an unhappy citizen, accused by anti-revolutionists, 
should be brutally taken from the national tribune. 
The instrument of this severity was one Lefevre, 
a captain in the marching section of the National 
Guard. This officer, . without a writ, and with a 
bitterness which only aristocracy could inspire, im- 
prisoned me in my room, sending away my fellow- 
citizen who had passed the evening there, and 
placed in the surrounding apartments noisy patrols 
to disturb my sleep during the night. I stop here; 
my pen cannot now describe the armoyance those 
royalist subalterns wished to inflict on me that night. 
I prefer to report my recollections of that happy 
moment when we were forming the project of dwelling 
during the spring in a modest rustic cottage in the 
neighbourhood of Meudon. Then, again, they did 
not cease to tell me that aU would be well in public 
affairs, that justice was not the order of the day in 
vain, that they had the best opinion of the issue of 
an affair which ought never to have arisen and still 
less have re-arisen after the startling act of justice of 
the 13th of Fructidor. 

I was ignorant of what occurred in Paris on the 
13th of Germinal. I was working at my o^vn defence 
when the thrmderbolt came and struck me, almost in 
the arms of consoling friendship. I do not complain 
of being sacrificed to my country if that sacrifice can 
be useful to her; but I complain of being confounded 
with tyrants of that country that I have served with 
all my mind and body, and that I shall always love 
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as long as I live Such is the profession of faith of 
this heart which adores freedom, which is full of 
love of country, of France, which will be my last 
thought in the midst of some African desert or 
amongst savage nations I have long awaited the 
justice of ray contemporaries , but to day all hope is 
lost I wished to describe all they made me expen 
ence in that unpleasant journey of transportation, as 
well as the pleasing sentiments of my friends, but 
for some time I have felt my soul failing, dark pre 
sentiments disturb me during the night, and in the 
day I can see no probability of revisiting ray native 
land I have broken my pen 

Th Formr Members of ih Committee of Public Safety 
accused before the Convention — Pelet de la Lozere — 
CoUot-^Dillaud 

At last the hour of my public accusation rings, 
I am led by the police to the Convention I am 
placed, whilst awaiting the opening of the meeting, in 
the president’s room, behind his chair Pelet de la 
hozbre was president at that time Always unknown 
and silent in the Convention, be was brought to light 
by the reaction Conversation soon began between 
us I told him my indignation that after so much 
work, so many services to the public, so many culo 
giums of my conduct by the Convention, I should 
have to play the painful part of accused, that 1 
should be called the oppres^r of my country — I, 
who had consecrated to it, wath complete devotion 
and dismtcrestedness, the fairest years of my life, my 
vigils, my fortune, and my whole existence 

“ What can you do against the force of arcum 
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stances ? There are people who have suffered much ; 
they complain. We must sacrifice four members of the 
National Convention to save the remainder,” “ You 
speak like Pilate,” I replied ; “ you speak more as 
the chief of the Jews than of the French.” Our con- 
versation ended with those words. That is the moral 
of the reactionists. 

The meeting begins, the debates on our case 
proceed ; they ought never to have begun if they 
did not wish to establish public ingyatUnde as a prin- 
ciple. Collot thought to dispose the Convention in 
his favour by a general speech on the events which 
had led the principal acts of the government from 
the beginning of 1793 to the end of 1794. There 
were very remarkable movements of eloquence, 
but he spoke to passions which are without en- 
trails or ears. Billaud courageously made some 
short observations which tended to justify the opera- 
tions that the most imperious circumstances had^ 
obliged the committee to make in order to save 
the country from danger. 

My Defence. 

The meeting was adjourned till the next day and 
seemed intended to examine my conduct. When it 
opened I demanded, after a short and modest exor- 
dium, that the different charges should be read that 
I might refute them successively, and in the midst of 
contrary passions make the legal justification clear 
of three members of the committee, who had been 
chosen by the accusation, out of nine members who 
took part in the same work. 

I was first accused of having filled France with 
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revolutionary committees, prisons, and tribunals to 
judge the imprisoned 

1 To justify myself on that point 1 unfolded to 
tho iV&scKibly the decrees from which these measures 
of repression, which had degenerated into tyranny, 
had resulted 

2 I showed that it was to John Dcbry they owed 
the motion to establish those numerous revolutionary 
committees which arose m November, 1792 The 
Committee of Public Safety did not then exist 

3 1 read the decree which created the revolutionarj 
tribunal on Danton s proposal in Tebruary, 1793 The 
Committee of PubUc Safety did not exist either at that 
time, It was established only on the 6th of April 

4 I read the proposal made by Merlin, in the 
name of the Committee of Legislation, cstabUshing 
the odious law of suspects Hence it was not the 
work of the Committee of Public Safety 

5 I afterwards quoted a senes of decrees made 
fropno vioiit by the Convention on the motions of 
different members, as, for example, the one which 
extended the law of suspects, on the proposal of 
Clauzcl, to all the ex constituents, tie It appeared 
to me that I was inspired to reproduce that list of 
revolutionary laws, all emanating from the Convention 
Uself, without the intervention of the Committee of 
Public Safety — laws whose execution was referred by 
the same decrees to the Committee of General Surety, 
and winch, consequently, could be laid in no way, 
neither as to their proposal nor execution, at the door 
of a committee of government whose pnncipal opera 
tions had to do with diplomatic and military affairs, 
food, and public administration It seemed to me, I 
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repeat, that this list of the political and legislative 
errors of the Convention had a considerable effect on 
< the Assembly, and still more on the public. The 
Convention blushed at its procedure against us, and 
at its own faults, which alone caused the calamities of 
the Revolution. 

After having heard this legal justification of our 
operations, the Assembly, by a sort of spontaneous 
movement, rose at four o’clock and adjourned. 

After the meeting, t^vo deputies, P , a close firiend 

of Freron, and Ch , came to me and said that, if 

I would declare from the tribune the facts relating to 
Collot and Billaud, during the last events at Lyons, I 
should be by a private decree placed beyond debate and 
accusation. I replied: “Since I am placed amongst 
the accused, I must defend myself ^vith them. I can 
only leave by an act of justice, not of cowardice. I 
will never accuse colleagues whom the iniquity of our 
judges has made as miserable as myself.” 

Some Facts about Collet's Mission to Lyom. 

Here are the facts I was asked to publish; and 1 
relate them here because they belong to the history 
of this time. Lyons surrendered after a long siege. 
Collot, Fouche, and several commissaries were sent 
there to remedy the disorders to which this unhappy 
town was given up. General Ronsin was in com- 
mand there. I knew not what occurred at Lyons, for 
Billaud alone was occupied with the correspondence of 
the representatives on missions. In the meantime I 
received through the post the dreadful proclamation 
issued at Lyons when the grape-shot firing was per- 
formed. This document was signed “Ronsin, General. 
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I was told by letter that these facts ought to be sub 
nutted by me to the committee, othenvise it would 
ncNer know them and could not cure so much evil 
After having read this proclamation, which was 
written in a barbarous style, I ran to the committee 
At midnight, when the meeting commenced, I read 
the letter and the proclamation The committee 
was unanimously indignant at it They thought that 
CoVlot should come forward and give an account of the 
e\cnts at Lyons, and of the execution of the Conven 
tion s decrees Billaud wrote immediately to his fnend 
Collot The latter came to Pans in a few days , 
but, instead of coming to give bis account to the coin 
mitteo, he left them ignorant of his arnval dunng the 
whole night Ho saw but Billaud, who was also 
silent At last he appeared in the Assembly at eleven 
0 clock, and begged the Assembly to hear the account 
of the work of the commissaries of the Convention 
who had been sent to Lyons for the execution of its 
decrees It was thought that Collot, a member of the 
committee, had just come from U and had made his 
report to it So he was heard, approved, applauded 
The printing of his speech was voted The Conven 
tion even went farther, it declared that the conduct 
of the representatives and commissaries sent to Lyons 
was good, and approved of it 

Collot, proud of his success, and regarding the 
members of the committee, and myself espeaaily, as 
his enemies, because he himself was very passionate, 
got the secretaries of the Convention to issue mime 
diatcly a copy of the decree given in his favour 
and m favour of the other comnussanes, his fnend 
Ronsm included ^rmed with this decree he appeared 
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unexpectedly in the committee-room where we were de- 
liberating. He advanced with blazing eyes and. threat- 
ening attitude, and threw a terrifying glance on me. 
“ Read this decree,” said he. The Convention knows 
my conduct, and .has approved everything done by 
. its commissaries and representatives at Lyons. I do 
not know why the corhmittee recalls me, but I will 
answer the denunciations when necessary.” I thought 
those last words referred to me, and I replied: “I. 
have read an atrocious proclamation signed by Ronsin. 

I would consider myself guilty of high treason to 
humanity if I did not send it to the committee .as 
soon as it came to my knowledge. I have never 
denounced anyone. , Billaud, who must have informed 
you, can say if I have pronounced your name. I 
have exposed Ronsin’s work. I have done my duty 
as a man and a citizen ; I fear nothing.” 

Result of the Tvial of the Former Memlers of the Committee 

of Public Safety. 

I now return to the trial which brought us before the 
Convention. Public opinion, in spite of the newspapers 
of Freron and Tallien, in spite of the continual voci- 
ferations of the subaltern agents of reaction, was already ■ 
declaring in favour of the accused; and the National 
Convention saw itself directly compromised by the 
debates. It let three days pass without hearing us, 
under pretext of being engaged with legislation and 
parliamentary affairs, in which the predominant party 
was always increasing in barbarity, atrocious ven- 
geance, and exaggeration. 

The accusation, of the commission of twenty-one 
included, as I have said, four accused : Collot, Billaud, 
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Vadier, and myself The two first and I stood to 
defend ourselves , but Vadier, who repeated, like the 
celebrated president of the Parliament of Pans, De 
Harlay, “ If they accused him of having taken the 
two towers of Notre Dame, his first movement would 
be to escape this absurd accusation by flight ’ — Vadier 
followed this advice He concealed himself in Pans^ 
and let the contra revolutionary furies burst on his 
colleagues less timid or less incredulous in the justice 
of men 

The third sitting devoted to our trial was occupied 
by me, since I voluntarily undertook to fully refute 
all the accusations, which were only legitimate m the 
mouths of French people, and which compromised the 
Convention itself, alone author, alone guilty of all the 
events and decrees that it had deliberated and directed 

It was in this meeting of the first days of Germinal, 
year III (1795)1 that there arose m my favour several 
justifying facts— facts emanating from the bosom of 
the Assembly It was (ben that (he revelations of 
Delville, deputy of the Eure, covered my enemies with 
shame and made them fear that I would escape them 
In fact there was manifested throughout the hall and 
m the galleries such a movement of satisfaction and 
enthusiasm, such acclamation and applause was given 
to the accused at the tnbune, together with this gene 
rous, loyal Delville who declared that he owed his safety 
and his life to me, that the accusers asked the court 
to nse Several days passed before they resumed 

Sujts — Rohesperres Optrun of hut 

Dunng this interval my enemies, who sought not 
justice but exile, dcvist^ the means of attaming their 
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end. They were completely seconded by the Abbe 
Sieyes, the soul of all inquisitions and proscriptions.- 
The Abbe SieySs was already known to be the 
real and secret author of all the ambitious and op- 
pressive projects of the Girondins during the last 
months of the Legislative Assembly. JEJe was also 
known to have continued more actively still to be 
the counsellor and mover of the same Girondins at 
the Convention. Robespierre, who observed him, 
and sought the means of defeating him, called him 
the Mold of the Revolution. “The Abbe Sieyes does not 
appear,” said he; “but he is ever acting underground 
in the National Assembly. He directs and confounds 
everything ; he raises earth and disappears ; he creates 
factions, puts them in motion, moves them against 
one another, keeps at a distance to profit afterwards, 
if the circumstances suit him.” 

That is how Robespierre once spoke before me in 
the Committee of Public Safety after Danton’s death. 
He then sought to get rid of Sieyes, for he feared all 
men of resource, talent, and reputation. 

I had little to be satisfied -with in the underhand, 
selfish abbe in the Constituent and Conventional assem- 
blies ; however, my sentiment of natural justice inspired 
me to defend the deputy against the man whom I re- 
garded, since the 31st of May, as the enemy of national 
representation. I asked Robespierre what was the 
tendency of the speech just delivered against Sieyes. 

“ I ask,” said he with bilious anger, “ that you examine 
the conduct of this deputy severely ; he is more dan- 
gerous to liberty than all those to whom the law has 
dono justice this day.” 


A GOT-UP RIOT 


12th of CemtinaJ-^The Mass of the Abbi S 

SieySs lost no time in furnishing the re. 
with new arms. Whilst our trial was in sus] 
proposed to pass a decree of high policy r( 
riots and insurrections. He asked, among 
things, that a great bell be put on the p: 
the Tuilerics, to sound the tocsin in case o 
public disturbances, and that at the sound of tl 
the forty-eight armed sections should assemt 
the Convention and defend it. This decree ( 
a crowd of penal dispositions besides and mat 
spread under pretext of insurrection. 

On being informed of this decree in pr< 
my two^ policemen, 1 exclaimed, “ God presi 
from the mass of the Abbe Sieyes!” I mean 
his sectionary toscin and his systematic prosi 
The words became a proverb, and when on 
of Germinal, year III., the belfry of the Tuilt 
heard ringing and the battalions were seen 1 
to the Convention, the people said, '* Let us 
mass of the Abbe Sieyes.'’ 

It was only on my return from exile in i 
M. Doitec, a sculptor, bom in the Pyren( 
had constantly followed the phases of the n 
at Paris, informed me of the events of the i 2 tl 
minal. I could not have even suspected the hour 
they took place, ^ace I hod seen nobody on the. 
before or that day, as I was under the giian 
policemen, who slept in my room. M. Daitcc, ^ 
to the Tuilerics out of curiosity on bearing the 
the pavilion, penetrated into the Carrousel, wl 
full of people : be afterw'ards entered the bai 
Convention with the crowd. He told me t 
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mass of riotous workmen in the Carrousel, who threat- 
ened the safety of the Convention by their outcries, 
demanded a constitution and bread. He questioned several 
of the men who had gathered round the door of the 
assembly to get in, uttering threats and terrible cries ; 
some who thought him of their party said to him: 
“ It s all right, our business will be soon ended ; they 
have only given five francs to each of the principals, 
and all will finish at noon.” The insurgents entered 
the hall, and took possession of the benches which 
several members who were not in the secret of the 
riot had abandoned. They tumultuously demanded 
bread of the president, and that the constitution of 
1793 would be carried out. 

If we believe some phlegmatic observers, this 
pretended sedition was but a freak. The cries raised 
by some agents arose from time to time, and ceased 
again. When the authors of the riot thought an ad- 
vantageous time had arrived, they led up an armed force, 
to which the pretended rioters gave in at once, and 
retired into the faubourgs, where Barras and Freron 
and such men had gone to get them to riot for five 
francs a head. 

The Four Old Members of the Committee of Public Safety 
are condemned to Transportation. 

When all was finished, the Committees of Public 
Safety and General Surety declaimed against the four 
accused, and considered them as the authors of this 
strange revolt, which had made an attempt on the 
safety of the Convention. One of the reporters ex- 
claimed that they would end this business of the 
accused, and thereby popular revolts, by sentencing 
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them immediately, ^vlthout any other form of trial, 
to transportation to Cayenne 

In such circumstances everything is prepared, it 
IS sufficient to make a move The Convention then 
passed the proposal, which had been long ifieditated 
by the authors of our denunciation Thus we have 
ah\ays seen, at each crisis of the Revolution, the 
leaders of the victorious party making victims and 
proclaiming exile as a measure of national justice 
These miserable deputies, the agents of counter revo 
lution, were not worthy to be the lictors of Sulla, 
Manus, Antomus, Lepidus,and Octavius, and they thus 
disposed by a not, got up by corruption, of the life 
and honour of a good citizen who had sacrificed his 
fortune, his work, and even his life to the defence of 
the nghts of the people and the freedom of Trance 
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IKOM TIIC Statcmemt addkessi d ov B^r^re 
TO ins CoSSTlTUCNTS.* 


Wth of Octchir^ 1792 — Ftrst Mitrk of CoiiJiJfiico from tht 
Coaienttoii — I <»hi uominaUd Mmher of tU Constil i- 
Uotial Comuuttee. 

On the loth of October, 1 was nominated a member 
of the Committee of Constitution with the citizens 
Steyes, Thomas Fame, Bnssot, Pction, Vergniaud, 
Gensonne, Danton, and Cordorcct {Momit tr, No. 286 ). 
Sensible of this first proof of the confidence of the 
Convention, 1 have never ceased since then to work 
with my colleagues at the tasks entrusted to us. 1 
was charged with the declaration of rights and the 
part concerning judiaal power. 

I do not fear to appeal to the cvidcnco of Si^yes, 
the only other member of the committee who has sur> 
M\cd the storms of the Re\olution. 


iThis unpublished documeot, which is a corollarj to the part 
ofDarcres Memoirs published lo this voliuse. was begun in 
notcai, )car lit 0793) the tdt&dtloi the Isiect Oleron. and 
continued m Saiates prison. In it Uarire justifies bis conduct . 
fln.l {q order to do so review's the wboio history of the Uevolutton 
and gives bis opinion on ibo pnncipal men of that day He often 
expresses difTercat opuuons to those be vrrote in later parts of his 
Memoirs, but be always faithful!) rcficcts the spirit of the period 
in which ho IS writing 
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the French Convention makes between the English 
people and their perfidious government. It will leave 
the despot in all his nudity, charged with all the 
responsibility of a war undertaken solely to satisfy vain 
pride. The address proposed is not impolitic.” 

The Convention voted the address. Condorcet, 
Paine, and Fabre d’Eglantine were to write it. 

We entrusted the duty of writing it to Condorcet. 
He had already, as a citizen and political philosopher, 
presented addresses of this kind to the Dutch and 
Spanish against the scourge of war which menaced 
them, and on the advantages of liberty. As to Thomas 
Paine, it was too hard for him to communicate his 
ideas, being unacquainted with our language. We 
abandoned, then, to the philanthropic genius of Con- 
dorcet the trouble of editing it. 

A few days after Condorcet brought me his work, 
telling me to communicate it to Fabre d’Eglantine. 
It was an address, not to the English, but to the 
nations of Europe. The plan was vast, and it struck 
all our allied enemies at the same time. 

The speech seemed to me the masterpiece of the 
Avise and philanthropic talent which characterised the 
works of Condorcet. He spoke twice of the bloody 
scenes of the Revolution, and he, in the name of the 
nation, flung the responsibility of the massacres of the 
2nd of September on their execrable authors, and on 
the hypocritical and atrocious enemies of our true 
principles and our liberty. 

These were 'precisely the passages whose publi- 
cation was so necessary at that time, which would 
perhaps have spared us further madness and crime, 
these were the passages of the address which frightened 
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Fabre d’Eglantine. He refused to give his adhesion 
if the wnting was not changed. 

True talent is modest. Condorcet toned down 
some expressions. In spite of this, Fabre still dis- 
approved. He even said that the address was wider 
than the Convention wished, and that he would 
strongly oppose its adoption. 

In the meantime circumstances changed, the tor- 
rent of public affairs bore the Assembly with it. The 
address was not asked for by the Convention, and, 
at Condorcet’s wish, it remained m my hands. I kept 
It religiously as the production of a man of genius 
and of a persecuted philosopher, but m the month of 
Brumaire, year 11 , Hebert and Cbaumette threatened 
to fix seals on my papers in the name of the revo 
lutionary committee. The despotism of this com 
mittee was ceaselessly directed and moved by the 
factious leaders of the Commune of Pans. I was 
then compelled to burn this speech, lest 1 should be 
accused of having prepared an accusation against the 
Viliams of the and of September, who were sitting in 
the Commune, and who at this disastrous time had 
more power in Pans than the Convention and Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. 

I here wish to pay ray tnbute of praise and 
admiration to a learned philosopher who is esteemed 
by Europe We know that he was denounced by 
Chabot and arrested on his motion. Sometime before, 
on the 30th of June, 1793, Andre Dumont denounced 
him m the name of the Committee of General 
Surety, and m the same meeting Legendre perse- 
cuted and insulted him. One of these madmen 
demanded the arrest of all the deputies of the Aisne 
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on account of Condorcet’s letter on the events of 
the 31st of May, a letter which the deputies, com- 
posed of wise and honest men, had sent to his 
constituents ; another wished to adopt still stronger 
measures. These terrible denunciations and motions 
were sent to the Committee of Public Safety, where, 
owing to my intervention, they had no effect ; but, 
for Condorcet, there was no time to save him and 
to preserve him for science and the French Republic. 

TJt6 15 th of Febrtiayy, 1793 — The Constitution is 
pnsenUd by Condorcet and Gensonne. 

Condorcet read the introduction to our work, I 
was then nominated to fill the office of reporter of 
the debates, and I brought up for discussion the 
articles of the Declaration of Rights, one after the 
other. 

The Left did not approve of this system of con- 
stitution, which, as I have already said, much resembled 
that presented by the Commission of Eleven, save that 
it had more form, perfection, and more energetic forms 
of government. They turned it into ridicule on the 
15th of February, when it was read. Amongst other 
things, our project reproduced the system of the two 
Houses of Parliament in England. The law ought to 
be the work of two deliberating bodies. These bodies 
formed a necessary check in a single National Assembly, 
where the deliberations always improvised make and 
report laws the same day in the same sitting. There 
is not a citizen who did not feel the necessity of 
obviating the dangers of such a system. Out of three 
plans presented to the Constitutional Committee one 
only was read, the one the committee had adopted, 



and it had thought it useful to the discussion of the 
constitution to print these three methods of law 
making These measures became a means of accusation 
against the members of the committee and of deprecia 
tion against their works ui the meeting of the 2oth 
of February 

The 20th of February — Denunctatton of the Fmt Constt 
tutional CoinmtUee — Defence of the Plan piesentei 
Amar complained that in page 103 of the printed 
copy of the project, there was a proposal to establish 
two chambers m the legislative body Juhen demanded 
that the committee be declared to have betrayed the 
confidence of the Convention We expected to see the, 
shadow of Lameth nse up and the plan of revision 
adopted by the Constituent Assembly 

The committee lyas guilty of high treason I was 
the only member of the committed present in the 
Assembly 1 demanded and obtained permission to 
reply to these accusations This is what I said 

“ I was at the Committee of General Defence when 
the discussion which you so heatedly discuss was com 
menced, and I entered the bail when the incnmmation 
of the Constitutional Committee struck my ear Cer 
tainly it is a strange, if not a novel, manner to try to 
ivither at its birth the project you have charged your 
committee to give you This artifice of calumniators, 
of surrounding things 'with distrust, suspicions, and 
accusations, is well known when persons cannot be 
attacked Now it is the mode of formmg a law, the 
printing of which is censured, I know not with what 
motive or prete\t But if people so inclined to suspect 
and so prompt to accuse were equally ready to recall 
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what has been said, they wovdd retract what they say 
in this tribune during the absence of the committee. 
Freedom, like the other great human passions, is 
jealous, but it should know* neither fury nor injus- 
tice. The plan of the social compact w^as subnritted 
to public reason, to the judgment of twenty-five million 
men. We are no longer in the age when nations, 
crusting to the reason of two or three men, abandon 
their rights to the isolated projects or the particular 
combinations of these legislators; neither can reason 
to-day be refuted by clamour nor minihilated by 
calumn}?. These are the facts as they occurred; the 
Convention will judge them. 

We have discussed with the greatest care the dif- 
ferent principles developed in the project. 

When we arrived at the mcmuer of forming the 
law, in a part of the title concerning the legislative 
body, several projects were presented by the members 
of the committee. All have been examined. One of 
them having obtained a majority of votes was selected. 
As to the others, they can only be published in a note 
or variamt of the constitution to show how* conscientious 
the work of the committee has been. 

" It is one of the great difficulties to be overcome 
in the oi^anisation of one Assembly, subject to sudden 
impulses, to find in the Assembly itself an efficacious 
nteans of staying and ripening discussion. We thought 
to serve public opinion, facilirate deliberation, utilise 
our researches, by presenting several projects on so 
impon.uit a matter. 

“Besides, the Assembly receives and reads several 
bills daily before considering their priority. Where, 
then, is onr crime? I think if we had cre.ated several 
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drafts of a constitution, m which the rights of the 
people would have been equally preserved, and the 
pnnciples of public and civil liberty equally assured, 
we should have deserved well of the National Con 
vention You have given us the honourable and 
difficult business of presenting a constitution, but have 
you given us infallibility ? We give you our ideas 
only with the thought of fulfilling a sacred duty and 
of aiding you to found the sovereignty of the people m 
all its punty I am proud of having placed my signa 
ture to this work, because it established liberty on its 
widest basis, because it destroyed intrigue and factions, 
because it establishes the principle of the censure of the 
people on the acts of its representatives, and assures 
them a means of resisting all kinds of oppression 
“ Remember also what Condorcet said m his re 
port to develop the three modes of forming a law, 
against which such vehemence is used to day 

“ You know them I have but one word to 

add for those who wish to suspect and accuse when 
they should reason and reflect 

“ The Inquisition compelled Galileo to beg pardon 
for having discovered the movement of the earth In 
France there are men who dare to propose that the 
constitutional committee should beg pardon for having 
found a means of organising the democracy, of estab 
lishing a real Republic, and of exercising the rights 
of the people bj> the people 

Immediately the Assembly unanimously passed the 
order of the day, klarat was standing at my side in 
the tribune ready to go on calumniating the project and 
the members of the committee I asked that Marat be 
heard against the committee He and several others 

16 — 2 
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of his party spoke. I replied, and got a decree passed 
that the explanation of the modes of formation of the 
law should be distributed only to the members of the 
Assembly, 'riuis was this great uproar calmed, the 
precursor of so many other storms. 

/jV/j of Mitrch, ! 7 i)J — D:fit:ct of iht Dignity of the 

ConvaRion, 

On the t3th of March Vergniaud denounced in 
detail the facts which fie knew relative to the con- 
spiracy of the nights of the 9th .and loth against the 
Convention. Ife unmasked the impious and atrocious 
coalition formed between the leaders of some sections, 
of Jacobins, Cordeliers, of the Electoral Club, and 
some men of the Commune of Paris. He asked that 
proceedings be taken ag.ainst the conspirators, and an 
address issued to the departments. 

Marat followed. “ No one is more sorry,” said he, 
“ than I am at seeing two parties here, one of which 
does not wish, while the other is not able, to s-ave 
their country, hie accused those who had appealed 
to the people of wishing to preserve tyranny, and, 
after having s.aid that he had proposed to the popular 
society to defend the Convention, he asked them to 
consider recruiting and the ministry. 

I will not reproduce the long and violent debates 
that arose on the printing of the speeches of Marat 
and Vergniaud. Marat’s was obtained first ; the 
other was discussed. 

This scandalous meeting made me indignant. I 
demanded and obtained a hearing, after Vergniaud in- 
dignant at seeing the divisions of the Assembly, had 
himself asked for the report of the decree of printing 
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his speech, and the executive council had given ar 
account of the events of the gth and loth of March. 

“I support Vergniaud's propositipn,” said I, “anc 
the report of the decree. I believe this proposition tc 
be founded on wisdom. If I were Brunswick I woulc 
pay this meeting well." [Loud cheers.] 

“I attack no one; I only oppose the measure 
A conspiracy has been denounced ; the details musi 
be collected that the conspirators may be punished. 

“ Vergniaud spoke of grave facts. He has giver 
the names of the insurgent sections ; he has spokcr 

of a revolutionary committee I recognise nc 

other than the National Convention. 

“ its seven hundred and forty-eight members art 
the only revolutionary committee which France car 
and ought to support. 

“They speak of an insurrectionary committee! 
Against whom this insurrection ? There is now but 
the nation on the throne. There can be no insur- 
rectioii but that of brigands, of the agents of Louis, 
and the emissaries from Vienna, Berlin, and Madrid. 

“ Aristocracy is awakening \ Already it has thrown 
the seeds of discord among you. It throws itself into 
this Assembly, disguised under the mask of patriotism. 

“ A section declared itself before a council of the 
Commune in a state of permanent insurrection. The 
council asked what it meant, and it answered, *a per- 
manent army.’ This name belongs only to the whole 
of France. 

“ They speak of insurrection. Well, you insur- 
gents of Paris! go and fight against the scoundrels of 
Austria and Prussia to prove the ardent love of free- 
dom with which you say you are animated. 
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“ But the committee you speak of hoist other 
colours. Theirs are proscriptions and the robbery of 
the public treasure. To prove this, at the time the 
committee existed, the sections wrote that sovereignty 
ought to be provisionally exercised by the department 
of Paris 

“ If there is a conspiracy, we should all be its 
objects, its enemies, its denouncers. 

“I return to the proposition ordering the printing 
of Vergniaud’s speech. I see matters disturbing to 
the departments, touching facts not yet on a regular 
procedure. Marat has uttered a phrase full of dan- 
gerous venom. ‘ One part of the Assembly,’ said he, 

‘ does not wish to save the Republic, the other part 
cannot.’ 

“The Convention cannot spread such ideas without 
great danger. You will weaken public confidence, 
which is necessary to you, and which you deserve.” 

The report of the decree ordering the printing of 
these two speeches was adopted. 

The Brief Establishment of a New Committee under the Name 
of a Committee of Public Safety and of General Defence, 
[from the 26th of March to the 6th of April). 

The rebels of the Vendee and of the Deux Sevres were 
already masters of the districts of Chollet, Montaigu, 
and Clisson. General Mari6 had massacred,- through 
imprudence or treason, the volunteers he commanded. 
On the other side, the Belgian events, the despotism 
and treason of the generals, the non-execution of 
the decree of the 15th of December, had nullified 
Dumouriez' obstinacy, all this announced the weak- 
ness of the government. 
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The Committee of Genera! Defence was charged 
to end the disturbances of the Convention by a 
report and efficacious measures; but anyone attending 
the meetings of the committee would not be sur- 
prised at the flood of misfortunes that deluged the 
Republic. There was no energy there. The discus- 
sions always wandered into vagueness; the executive 
council was more occupied with defending itself than 
with action, and when it acted it always entrenched 
itself behind some means of saving its responsibility. 
The generals did not obey a committee always de- 
liberating and always divided. It was in its midst 
that those passions burst forth which would not dare 
do so at the Convention *, and it was only the Republic 
that did not enter into the object of the violent dis- 
cussions or the political debates. 

Quinette, who often witnessed these uncivic and 
stormy scenes, felt, like me, the necessity of estab- 
lishing a committee with more authority, more con- 
centration, with more energetic means of defence, and 
with a serious and active deliberation. He saw, like 
'me, the Robespierres, Dantons, and their lieutenants, 
Fabre d'Eglantine, Camille Desmoulins, &c., put for- 
ward plans of dictatorship and speak of the necessity 
of an energetic power to save the country. It was 
this that made him, in the meeting of the 22nd of 
hlarch, go back on the decree which I bad carried 
the evening before for the creation of a Committee 
of Public Safety and of General Defence. A fort 
night ago,” said he, “ the Committee of Public 
•Safety and of General Defence offered its resignation 
and you decreed that it be replaced. As soon 
as any proposal is made in this Assembly to con- 
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centrate the executive power of the Convention, the 
cry of dictatorship is raised, and you do not see that 
it is the only means of avoiding dictatorship. Do 
not dissimulate; if you do not take all the measures 
necessary for the safety of the State, you will see 

a man arise with talent enough to govern, who ” 

(violent murmurs). “ I only state my fears, and I am 
showing you the remedy for this danger. 

“ The two parties who are in the National Assembly 
and who wish at least — I like to believe it — to save 
their country, must approach and understand each 
other. If their purpose be the same, they will suc- 
ceed; if not, they will watch each other. 

“ 1 ask that the Committee of General Defence 
present, in twenty-four hours, the organisation of the 
Committee of Public Safety and of General Defence 
decreed yesterday.” (Cheers.) 

On the 26th of March the Assembly nominated 
the members who were to form the new committee 
and to replace the Committee of General Defence. 
Composed of contrary elements, it bore in itself the 
germ of its destruction. But the Assembly then 
thought that if they thus united the representatives 
of the tvvo opinions which divided it, the country 
would be better defended. The citizens Dubois- 
Crance, Petion, Gensonn6, Guyton-Morveau, Robes- 
pierre the elder, Danton, Barbaroux, Rhul, Vergniaud, 
Fabre d’6glantine, Buzot, Delmas, Guadet, Con- 
dorcet, Breard, Camus, Prieur (of the Marne), Camille 
Desmoulins, Barere, Quinette, Cambaceres, Jean de 
Bry, &c., were nominated. {Monifiicr, No. 86.) 

The meetings of this committee were chiefly em- 
ployed at first in personal explanations between Guadet 
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and Danton, Robespierre and Buzot ; public affairs 
suffered. It v/as a congress of individual passions. 
The passion for the Republic was absent, and was 
replaced by dictatorial ambition. A few days after 
Danton ascended the tribune of the Convention. He 
commenced by complaining that the revolutionary 
tribune was without authority, and he announced that 
the people were ready to rise en tnasse. “ They ought 
and they must ! " he exclaimed. Afterwards he decreed 
that pikes be manufactured at the expense of the nation 
to arm every citizen, and that the counter-revolutionists 
and aristocrats should be placed outside the law. 
'* We must kill our domestic enemies to triumph over 
our foreign enemies.” Thus, after having obstructed 
the deliberations of the Committee of General Defence, 
by their eternal disputes, these people came with 
speeches prepared to sound the alarm in the depart- 
ments, to incite the people of Paris to insurrection, 
to decry the operations of the armies, to surround the 
Convention with suspicions and distrust of the people, 
to light up the hre of civil war instead of supplying 
the means of extinguishing it. 

Robespierre in his turn proposed the expulsion of 
the members of the Capet family, and the trial of 
Marie Antoinette 'before the revolutionary tribunal. 
It would have been belter for him to occupy himself 
^vith military measures to repair the disasters in 
Belgium, and to prevent the progress of the counter- 
revolutionists of the west. 

Danion and Dumouriez, 

The divisions which had so long occupied the old 
Committee of General Defence, and filled all the 
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meetings of the new, was not long in breaking out in 
the Convention. Exasperated by the events in Bel- 
gium, the friends of the fatherland did not see Danton 
eternally applauding Dumouriez without grave suspi- 
cions, promising to bring him before the Assembly if 
he betrayed us, but obstinately opposing the reading 
of a famous letter written by Dumouriez to the Con- 
vention, dated the 12th of March. Had this letter 
been read, we could haye foreseen a part of the evils 
this royalist general occasioned us. Danton’s plan 
was, in fact, to provoke a tumultuous movement 
in Paris, at any price, to strike the Convention, 
and dissolve it completely or partly ; his purpose was 
to furnish Dumouriez with the pretext of directing 
his army on Paris by preceding him with a proclamation 
in the departments, and the necessity of repairing the 
evil caused by the violation of the* national repre- 
sentation. 

Such a system was the more perfidious because 
the three orators of this party always spoke of the 
coalition of the Right with Dumouriez. 

However, this general was acting for Orleans ; 
Orleans was the deputy of the electoral body of 
Robespierre ; Orleans was no stranger to Danton 's 
intrigues, and still less to those of Marat. On the 
other side there were reports of intimate correspon- 
dence between Dumouriez and Gensonne. All this 
made me reflect, and I could not help distrusting all 
the leaders of the two opposing parties. 

I perceived very clearly that Dumouriez was a 
traitor or a royalist, an ambitious man who required 
a party, and who had made sure of Danton. 

In the sitting of the ist of April {Momfeur, No. 91)1 
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Danton, who was asked in the Assembly to give an 
account of the operations of the representatives of the 
people m Belgium, demanded that a preliminary report 
be made “For," said he, “many persons must be 
heard, many leaders must be interrogated, we shall 
see if we have given this famous letter, which has been 
read everywhere except m this place, the consequences 
which we would have been able to give it as soon 
as It has been known to us Others will see that if 
we had not in this circumstance acted with the 
prudence that the events dictated, the army, depmed 
of this leader, would have been hurled back on our 
frontier, m such disorder that our enemies would hav e 
entered our fortresses along with our own soldiers * 
Lasource accused him afterwards of being an 
accomplice of Dumounez, whose plan was to enter 
France whilst Danton was causing an insurrection in 
Fans and making a part of the Convention unpopular. 
Danton replied with that terrible talent of revolu 
tionary imbroglio of which he possessed so much, and 
the Assembly, m the midst of such intrigues and 
doubt, passed to the order of the day. The most 
certam results of such manceuvres was the revihng of 
the Committees of Public Safety and of General 
Defence by Marat and Robespierre This was the 
\essel's last anchor they ^vished to break it to be* 
come its masters. On the ist of Apnl Marat repeated 
from the tnbune that the committee was almost 
entirely composed of faclionary statesmen. “ We 
know,” said he, “ that the patnots formed the minority, 
and that the statesmen make the decrees which you 
have adopted without discussion.” The Convention 
disdained the demands of Marat , but presently Robes 
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pierre attacked the committee more strenuously. It 
was the rock on Avhich all the tempests struck. It 
is true that at this time it showed some energy; 
for after the Dumouriez treason the meetings over 
which I presided were permanent, night and day, and 
we had the courage to deliberate and e.xecute many 
arrests even against such deputies as Orleans, Sillery, 
and others. In this imminent danger all parties came 
together in the great hall of the Tuileries to deliberate 
and save the Republic. Cambaceres made the report 
which declared Dumouriez a traitor and outlaw to 
his corintry, and which put a price on his head. 
The constituted authorities were ordered to the bar 
to answer for the security and tranquillity of Paris. 
At last the Convention declared itself permanent. 

6th of Afyilt 1793 — The Creation of the First Committee 
of Public Safety after a Report of Five Commissioners 
of xvhich 1 'was one. 

After Dumouriez’ treason, our misfortune was at 
its height, A new committee had promptly to be 
organised to give activity to the executive council, to 
have the energy to command and the courage to 
defend the threatened Republic. After many fruit- 
less debates, the Convention, on my proposal, charged 
five commissioners to draw up a bill for the organisa- 
tion of the Committee of Public Safety, These com- 
missioners were Isnard, Thuriot, Danton, Mathieu, 
and myself. 

Isnard presented the bill on the evening of the 
meeting of the 6th of April. Buzot thought it dan- 
gerous ; Thuriot defended it. They demanded that 
the discussion cease. I opposed it in the following 
terms : 
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“ The question is to take a great measure of public 
safety and not to organise tyranny. We must enlighten 
the doubts of some members; it is from the frankness 
of our opinions that confidence will spring. There- 
fore I demand that the discussion be continued.” 

^ It was continued, and the bill presented by Isnard 
was adopted. Thus, in the midst of public misfortune, 
a committee destined to end it was created. It was 
composed of nine members, as if they wished to 
banish from the citizens every idea of a decemvirate. 
It deliberated in secret ; it rvas to watch over and 
move the executive power ; it could, in urgent 
cas6s, take measures of general defence at home and 
abroad ; its decrees had to be signed by a majority 
of its members, which could not be less than two- 
thirds : it could not issue a %varrant except against 
the executive agents ; it had to render a weekly 
account of the state of the Republic. 

This committee had powers for a month only, and 
the national treasury was independent of it. ‘The 
commissaries of the Convention in the armies had 
to maintain a daily correspondence with it, besides 
their correspondence with the Convention. What bril- 
liant glory was reserved for this committee, if it could 
always have been composed of pure men, of energetic 
patriots, of citizens who would love the Republic and not 
a party, preferring the public welfare to their personal 
ambition, and respecting the national character — just, 
humane and free — instead of blighting it by cruel 
thoughts and tyrannous acts! T\s’enty times, in writing 
this account to my fellow-citizens, I felt my hand 
refuse to wield the pen, because I was in the pre- 
sence of public ingratitude. But the innocence and 
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purity of my heart have given me a fresh impulse; 
and I have undertaken, in the recollection of these 
events, to describe in the second part the energy 
which animated me in the days of the 31st of May, 
the 1st and 2nd of June, when my impotent voice 
was thundering alone in the tribune against the 
popular tyranny with which some ruffians had covered 
themselves. 

My Nomination to the First Committee of Pithlic Safdy on 
the 6 th of April (Evening meeting). 

I was nominated a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety with the unanimous consent of all. 
My colleagues and I were all elected at the same 
meeting by name, and in the followng order: Barere, 
Delmas, Br6ard, Cambon, Jean de Bry, Danton, 
Guyton - Morveau, Treilhard, Lacroix. [Moniteuv, 
No. 98.) 

As it is in the operations of the Committee of 
Public Safety that my accusers have taken the odious 
accusation of tyranny with which they have filled all 
mouths with calumny, the first thing I must show my 
fellow-citizens is the declaration of the principles with 
which I entered the committee of government. 

This declaration is not meant to be a defence of 
an accused person; it dates from the birth of the 
committee ; it has as ^vitnesses all the members of 
National Convention ; it has been applauded by them ; 
it is in the newspapers of the time; it is as a profes- 
sion of faith, which I place at the door of the 
Temple to serve me as a guarantee and a shield. . 
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Tke Statement of my Pnnctples on the Creation of the Coni' 
mttee of Public Safety. (Meeting of the 5th of Aprils 
1793, at the Convention ) 

“ I have vowed an implacable hatred to every kind 
of tyranny I would not come to this tnbune to de 
fend measures which could only tend to a dictator* 
ship ; but It suffices to hear us with good faith, and 
not give new imaginary troubles, for being able to 
agree ori the organisation of a good Committee of 
Public Safety Your last organisation (of general de- 
fence) cannot effect the salvation of the country it is 
composed of too many members — twenty five It 
hesitates, is embarrassed and paralysed by its deh 
berating mama and the number of its dehberators 
This committee was public, secrecy is the soul of 
the affairs of the government. The pubhcity of our 
measures suits our enemies, the conspirators know 
our projects and means of defence before they are 
decreed. The committee has always m its place of 
meeting nearly two hundred members of the Conven 
tion. The deliberations arc continued without order, 
and, like the Athenians when Philip was at their gate, 
v.e deliberate much and do little. It is a club, or 
another National Assembly. It is no longer the object 
of your institution , it is no longer an active committee 
taking prompt measures of general secunty. This com* 
mittee, such as it is, has been a senes of transactions 
between the parties loudly expressed You have formed 
the congress of passion, we must make one of intelli* 
gence. This committee, by its vicious organisation, its 
composition of incompatible elements, by its dangerous 
publicity, by its too slow deliberation, can only shackle 
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“People are always talking of a dictatorship! I 
only know of one that is at the same time legitimate, 
necessary, and desired by the nation: that is the 
National Convention. 

“It is for you that the nation exercises a dictator- 
ship over herself. And I firmly believe that is the 
only dictatorship free and enlightened men can put up 
with. ' 

“ You are frightened by the shadow of a dictatorship 
whilst you have confided to the Committee of Surveil- 
lance the terrible power of issuing warrants and im- 
prisoning citizens at their pleasure, because of treachery 
and conspiracy. 

“ Big revolutionary children cry out against dic- 
tatorship, while they themselves hastened to nominate 
the commissioners who were sent into the departments 
Avith the tremendous power of transporting the enemies 
of liberty and equality. 

“You speak of dictatorship I Do not omit to speak, 
then, of the most terrible dictatorship in its effects on 
the Revolution and its rapid progress — the dictatorship 
of slander.^ 

“ Spreading all over society and every bench of the 
Convention, it is this dictatorship that pours out its 
poison broadcast and thus becomes the most dangerous 
ally of the coalition against us. That is the dictator- 
ship that I denotmce, and that will crush every one in 
turn unless prevented.” 

1 This frightful dictatorship was exercised by two. men who did 
great harm to their country — Marat and Freron. The latter in- 
voked the spirit of Marat in the first number of his paper, which 
started in Vendemiaire; he was indeed worthy to serve such a 
master. The future will tell us what powerful men these two base 
varlets served ! 
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After a few general remarks I go on wth my speech 
thus — 

“A committee with no power over ci\il liberty, 
deliberating without publicity, without effect on the 
finance, without power independent of the National 
Assembly, exercising a simple surveillance, deliberating 
in urgent cases on measures of pnblic safety, of which it 
gives the Convention an account, hastening the action 
of the executue council, denouncing the public agents 
either suspected or faithless to the Assembly, and 
suspending provisionally the decrees of the executive 
counal when they seem contrary to the common 
good, charged with rendering an account daily to the 

National Con\eDtion But, finally, 1 ought to 

declare that I regard those who devote themselves to 
the works of this committee under the terrible circum 
stances in which we are placed as new Curtii, 
devoting themselves to their country, for wth the 
passions that disturb us, ivith the hideous distrusts 
which beset us, with the malevolent genius which 
has been pursuing us for a long time, it is impossible to 
engage in public affairs without renewing one’s courage 
daily, and without sacnficing one’s existence." 

Such arc the principles which I had the honour of 
announcing to the Convention when it was necessary to 
create the Committee of Public Safety; such are the 
grounds on which the Convention ordered the bill to be 
presented Say, then, 1 / the author of this speech, and 
of this plan of a committee, could ever have been the 
partisan or accomplice of tyranny. From this time 
forward I buned myself m the Committee of Public 
Safety with my colleagues, to organise a sort of 
government or surveillance on all parts of the Republic. 

17 — 2 
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I never appeared at the Assembly, which was always 
occupied by the vociferations of Marat, by the de- 
nunciatory speeches of Robespierre against Brissot, 
Guadet, Vergniaud, and Gensonne, by the violent extem- 
pore speeches of Danton, and by the eloquent replies 
of Vergniaud and Guadet. The meeting of the 13th 
was devoted to the nominal appeal on the accusation of 
Marat, after a report of the Committee of Legislation. 

I was at the committee occupied with the im- 
mensity of its works and its organisation. ‘ I did not 
vote on this nominal appeal ; but as I had never 
feared to express my opinions, I declare that although 
my sentiments inclined me since the Constituent Assem- 
bly to have a horror of this man, that those senti- 
ments increased as I beheld him more closely by 
reading his proscriptions and hearing his sanguinary 
motions, yet through respect for the principle of the 
inviolability of national representation, for the opinions 
of its members, I would have voted “ No." 

This epoch has started, in the opinion of all political 
observers, great evils for France, has broken the 
principle of popular representation, has made the 
breach in the legislative body through which the enemies 
of the Republic entered, disguised as Communist 
patriots, as Jacobin patriots, as Cordelier patriots, 
as Robespierrian patriots, and all those who in their 
turn have decimated the National Convention. 

Marat’s accusation awalcened hatred, and gave it 
such activity in Paris that, on the 15th of March, 
the commissaries, who called themselves representa- 
tives of the majority of the sections of Paris, came 
to demand the dismissal of twenty-two members ol 
the Convention. But let us turn our eyes from this 
usurpation of the rights of the people. 
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April i^th — Noj Declaration of Rights. 

On that day, at least, the meeting was devoted 
to the discussion of the Declaration of Rights, which 
had just been outraged by incendiary Iiberticide peti* 
tions, wntten apparently by the same hands which 
had dra^vn up that abominable address of the citizens 
of Marseilles which I opposed and overcame in the 
meeting of the 21st of March. I e\plained from the 
tnbune, on April 15th, 17th, and following days, the 
plan of a constitution, which we presented, and of 
which several articles were decreed. The pnonty of 
the Declaration of Rights of 1791 was discussed 
Here IS my answer 

“The old Declaration of Rights has the merit of 
being very concise , but it has also the fault of being 
very incoherent. We had only completed the revo 
lution of freedom, we afterwards made the revolution 
of equality, which we found under the dehris of the 
throne If, then, it be true that we have made pro 
gress in freedom, if it be true that we have made 
new discoveries in the nghts of man, you must conse 
crate them by your new declaration. The project 
presented by the Constitutional Committee upholds 
coherent principles, the distinction of natural rights, 
political and civil, and their necessary development 
for the French people, at the moment when we are 
going to occupy ourselves with the constitution. 1 
wish to believe that the time of storms is past, 
that our exhausted passions will not have strength 
enough to obstruct our march, and that we shall have 
no more ambition of speech, but that we shall always 
have the ambition of being useful 
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revenge, constitutional work, public education, finance, 
and general defence. 

“By a unanimous decree you established, three 
days ago, the solid basis of a European peace. You 
declared with the energy of a republican nation that 
you v.'ill never permit any government to influence 
ypurs, or to interfere v.dth the constitution you wish 
to give France; and at the same time you have de- 
clared that you v,-ill not interfere with the form of 
other governments, in punishing wdth death the man 
who should propose any mediation, any negotiation 
which would not have as a preliminary . the recog- 
nition of the sovereignty of the people of the French 
Republic, one and indivisible. If diplomatic Europe, 
weary of useless expense and exhausted by the 
guilty war v/hich it has had the impudence to wage 
against the French, wishes to be wdse, it will see that 
the empire of reason is the appanage of firee men, 
and that war only produces misery. 

“Look at the spirit which has dictated the strange 
communications of Coburg: it pretends that France 
ought to be tranquil, and that Europe should not be 
disturbed. WTio has disturbed Europe if it be not the 
impious coalition of tyrants ? What has given the idea 
of propagating principles destructive of despotism, if 
it be not its own excess? Kings fear vath reason 
t his overflow of liberty, which will submerge their 
thrones if they be not prudent, and if they vasn to 
destroy its course in the French Republic. 

“ At this moment your committee is occupying you 
vath the fate of your colleagues who have been betrayed 
to Austrian tyranny.* Your commissioners sufler lor 

1 These representatives of the people are Cannes, Quinette. 
Lamarque, and BancaJ, together vrith BenmonviUe, the Minisier 
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liberty, but we cannot dissimulate that this infamous 
act was a violation of the right which all civilised 
nations have always respected, 

“Let us distinguish the right of war, frightful as 
it is, let us distinguish it from this violence of savages, 
which belongs to no code and to no century; let us 
make the cry of the National Convention heard by 
all men : that France denounces in kings a violation 
which threatens their heads also, and that the govern- 
ments at last learn that it is a justice that the most 
atrocious despotism must respect. 

“ We stipulate here, not for our commissioners 
alone and for France, but for the human race. I am 
going to submit to the Convention a manifesto which 
the Committee had asked Condorcet to produce. You 
have often applauded the philosophy and knowledge 
of that deputy ; the committee adopted his work with 
some additions ; this language is worthy of free men 
and of a great nation.” 

“Beware!” said the manifesto to all governments, 
“the outrage committed on the representatives of a 
great nation outrages the first of laws, effaces the 
tradition of respect which civilised people have agreed 
to observe, and only leaves the terrible right pre- 
viously left to savage hordes — the right of pursuing 
its enemies as wild beasts. . , . People of all govern- 
ments, it is under the safe^ard of your generosity 
and of your most sacred rights that the French nation 
puts its representatives whom treason has delivered 
up to tyranny; it is more to your interest than ours 
that they should be immediately hberated — ^you will 

of War and his aide-de-camp. They are tho same that the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety has just decreed should be exchanged 
for the daughter of Louis Capet. 
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served neither Guadet nor Danton ; and I feared 
equally the bitterness of the zeal of Buzot, and the 
atrocity of the tyranny of Robespierre. 

10th of July, 1 793 — Denunciation of the members of the First 
Committee of Public Safety, and Demand for its renewal 
by nominal appeal. 

An instant after Saint-Just’s report, I beheld a 
new day shine upon me. A hope flattered my heart. 
It was that of leaving’ the Committee of Public 
Safety, and ceasing my difficult and dangerous func- 
tions, in which there was nothing but work after 
work, and ingratitude and accusation after labour. 
It was said for the past fortnight, on the benches 
and at private meetings, that the Committee of 
Public Safety was not in step with the Revolution. 
Danton’s friends repeated that we were not up to 
the level of our principles. Robespierre, proud of the 
approbationary addresses of the 31st of May, and 
backed up in this attempt by public opinion which he 
himself dictated, haughtily asserted that the Committee 
of Public Safety alone improved that of the 31st of 
May, and that its members should be incessantly 
renewed. ’ 

Camille Desmoulins had opened the trench by an 
article published against the members of the committee 
(Brissot had acted similarly in an article published 
six days before the 31st of May).^ Camille did not 

1 Brissot attacked Delmas, Guyton, Cambon, Lindet and my- 
self in the most slanderous, and atrocious fashion. This was the 
signal for the attacks against us leading up to the events of the 
31st of May ; and it was only these members of the Committee^ who 
stood up for Brissot and his friends in their defence of national . 
representation. 
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pardon us for having repulsed his soliatations to give 
the command of the army of the North to Arthur 
Dillon All was disposed for the meeting of the loth 
of July. 

“ If some members of the Committee of Pubhc 
Safety have not gained the confidence of the patriots,” 
said Drouet, "the majority has not ceased to deserve 
it. I ask that they be reduced to nine members, and 
that they be rene\ved by nomination ” 

" One cannot ignore,” adds Camille Desmouhns, 
" that It IS under the reign of this committee that 
most humiliating disasters fell upon the Republic 
Seventy cannons have been captured from us in the 
Vendee, we have lost fifty two cannons, and the camp 
of Famars has been occupied by the Austnans I ask 
you if these events do not presuppose a complication 
of treasons, for which I do not accuse the intentions of 
the committee, but which its incapacity has not been 
able to prevent. 1 conclude that the renewal of the 
committee is necessary, demanding that it should be 
no longer an upper chamber, exercising royal functions 
The Ignorance of the committee has done us much 
injury.” 

They dared not reproach us for our opinion on 
the 31st of May, and on its atrocious authors, but 
they blamed us for incapacity, royalty, and the allure 
ments of an upper chamber. They seemed to blame 
us for the defeat of our troops in the Vendee, though 
Camille knew the Parisians to whom we were in 
debted for it. We are blamed for the loss of the 
camp of Famars and of fifty two cannons , still Camille 
knew in whom General CusUne was mtcrested, who 
permitted the army of the North to be surprised Bad 
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plans of campaign are imputed to us ; yet at tMs time 
Camille knew that this was the business of the Minister 
of A^'ar and his assistants. A bad choice of stafis was 
also imputed to us ; but Celmas and Lacroix, who 
Y.'ere charged v^ith it, only examined the registers of 
the ministry of war with their good or bad records on 
the different superior officers. The Minister of War 
and his assistant made the promotions ; the committee 
signed them. Thus the calumnies of Desmoulins were 
refuted at this meeting. 


?Jy sicoad io tin Cosy.jr.ifics 


Tin lOih of July 

of Public Safety -/er.eivid hy nomhiaflo/i. 


The same evening the Convention decreed an ex- 
traordinary meeting for the nomination of the nev/ 
members of ’ the Committee of Public Safety- The 
following were nominated: Jean Bon Saint- Andre, 
Barere, Gasparin, Couthon, Thuriot, Saint-Just, Prieur 
(of the Marne), Herault de Sechelles, and Robert 
Lindet. 


Thi nth of July^ 1793 — 77 :^ Comir.iiiec gives an account of 
all its ope'/ations to the Convention, lohich approves qf 
them. 

On the following day Cambon gave an account to 
the Convention, in the name of the old Committee 
of Public Safety, of its operations and of the state of 
the Republic during the crisis which the events oi 
the 31st of May had suddenly brought on. He spoke 
of the state of the departments divided by party. He 
disclosed the measures the committee had taken to 
baffle a new royalist conspiracy, plotted in Paris, and 
in which Dillon was implicated- 
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“As to the expenditure of the public funds," said 
the reporter of the committee, in conclusion, “you 
have forbidden your Committee of Public Safety to 
interfere with it. It defies anyone to accuse it of the 
dissipation of a single penny. It has always sent the 
examination of the objects of expense to ‘ the Com- 
mittee of Finance. Our colleagues of this committee 
will tell you that they have reproached us for not 
taking enough. You have placed at our disposal one 
hundred thousand pounds per month for secret ex- 
penses We restricted ourselves to strictly neces- 

sary expense — for a .correspondence of eighty letters 
daily, and to the payment of the clerks employed at 
this work, in which there have been already eight hun- 
dred arrests or liberations. But of ourselves we have 
ordered nothing. The Committee of Overseers have 
examined these expenses, like all others of the same 
kind. 

“As to the secret expenditures, it was proposed in 
your committee to make, like Roland, bureaux of public 
opinion, and spend money on writings,^ newspapers, 
and reporters. We always refused. And our whole 
account consists in telling you that we have not 
touched a penny of the three hundred pounds which 
WQ had at our disposal by your decree. 

“We will conclude by proposing that you approve 
of the arrests, which wc have decreed, on account of 
the gravity and urgency of circumstances, and which, 

1 Dantoo was alv^'3y$ proposing that we should publish a 
patriotic journal, lo be edited by Camille Desmoulins, but the 
Committee did not wish to infinesce public opinion. One day at 
the end of June, Camille Desmoulins asked us for thirty or forty 
thousand h^cs to foimd a paper. The Committee reused the 
sum, as it bad before. 
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being, so to say, arbitrary acts, can no longer subsist 
without being confirmed by you.” 

The Convention ordered the printing of the report, 
and approved of all the operations of fhe first Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. 

My functions in the Second Committee of Puhlic Safety. 

“ Let those who have served their country well, ' 
present themselves without fear at the tribunal of public 
opinion : those only should tremble who have served 
it badly.” I confidently repeat those words of Henry 
Lariviere at the meeting of the 17th of Thermidor, 
in the year III. 

Here a new responsibility begins for me, and a 
greater obligation of work with the new members of 
the Committee of Public Safety. Robert Lindet alone 
was re-elected with me. A party of agitators and 
defenders of the 31st of May became members of 
the committee by the renewal of the loth of July. 
Jean Bon Saint- Andre, Gasparin, Prieur (of the Marne), 
Couthon, Thuriot, Saint-Just, and Herault — all attached 
to the events of the 2nd of June — formed almost the 
whole of the committee.^ I was isolated in the midst 
of these political opinions, and yet I was the usual 
reporter of the committee. Alone I opposed the viola- 
tion of national representation on the 2nd of June. I 
was the author of the report of the 6th of June, which 
informed France of this violation, and yet I was 
chosen to present the resolutions of the committee in 
the tribune. 

You who are so brave when dangers are passed, 


1 Lindet was away, he was extinguishing the flames of civil 
war in the Eure and Calvados. 
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who cry so loudly against tyranny when others have 
beaten the tyrant, say, if placed like me m the com 
mittee with men of different opinions (not regarding 
the Republic and liberty, but only on the events of the 
31st of May), tell me if you would have resumed the 
difficult and dangerous duties of a member of the Com 
mittee of Public Safety, m the midst of the general storm 
of opinions, and of the bitter feeling of the universal 
opposition of minds and hearts, and of the political 
chaos occasioned by every three or four dictators who 
combined to support everything except justice, and to 
authorise everything except what could reunite the 
citizens Well, the man who, seeing only his wretched 
fatherland, has not hesitated to speak , the man who, see 
ing certain danger in speaking, has not been intimidated 
I am that man 1 have, however, some pride 
m writing these justifying lines, as I expenence some 
pleasure in thmking that the justice which ought to sue 
ceed them will not be forever absent from French hearts 
I enter the committee What do I see? Couthon, 
proposing violent measures, which be calls vigorous, 
against the administration of the departments and 
against the fugitive deputies, or those still in the 
Assembly who hold the same opinion as the deputies 
proscribed on the 3xst of May Saint Just always voted 
as an oracle, but his speeches were always for inflexible 
seventy He used to deliberate like a vizier Herault, 
naturally feeble, favoured the most vigorous opinions, 
because, being of the privileged class, he believed he would 
cause that fact to be forgotten, aud by excessive measures 
he thought he would increase his patnotism Jean 
Ron Saint Andre was occupied with the navy, Gaspann 
with the war, I with diplomacy, Prieur (of the Marne) 
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rcgulaied the v/orks of the committee with a v/ise 
«ind vcritahlc enthusiasm for liberty. Thuriot seemed 
the most prudent, and feared the too great tension 
given to the opinions and measures of the go%’ernment 
and to those of the legislation.* 

I vrent to the Assembly occasionally. ^Vhat v/as 
happening there? Deputies denouncing deputies; the 
Left devouring the Right by denunciations, arrests, and 
by .sealing the papers of the people's representatives. 
Mcn’.s minds commenced to become frightful, the 
progress of the .As.sembly was unequal, and carried to 
per.sccution by the dreadful energy of some orators 
sucli as Danton, Legendre, Lacroix, Bourdon of the 
Oise, Robespierre, etc. 

Tho.se who drew up petitions and e.xtravagant 
addre.s.sc.s seemed to be the masters of the public mind, 
and carried tlie legislators to shocking severity. Un- 
known petitioners ran from all parts of the Republic 
to denounce the administrations, and to demand the 
prompt punishment of the leaders of federalism and 
of the troubles of the west and south of the Republic., 
Each day witnessed a fresh storm. 

In this state of things what could I think of my 
re-election to the committee ? I ought to act according 
to the wish of the Convention, and to believe (as it 
believed, or as it seemed to believe, and made the 
French people believe) that it approved of the events 
of the 31st of May, and accepted their consequences 
to conform to the general opinion of the nation. I 
ought to sacrifice my own opinion to that of the 

1 So after some months, Thuriot gave in his resignation as he 
was always at variance with St. Just and Robespierre, on the 
violent measures the latter were always plotting and carrying 
out. 
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Convention, and renounce my private reason m order 
to obey public reason or the legislature, which is its 
organ. To place me on the Committee of Public 
Safety, on the loth of July, 1793, was it not to give me 
an order to ser\e my fatherland m the place designed 
for me, and m the public spirit which animated it ^ 

What could I have done otherwise ? What could 
one man do ? What could several do in these extra- 
ordinary circumstances? No, no human force could 
check this torrent of re\olutionary madness and poli- 
tical persecution. I felt I ought to moderate passions 
when I could spealc to them, or temper measures when 
I could propose them, I felt that my language and 
opinions could only destroy me or make me sus 
pected. 1 coniincd myself to do as much obscure 
work as possible, to acquire the moral esteem of my 
colleagues of the committee, if I could not aspire to 
their political confideDce, and to save a few honour 
able and honest administrators from the mass of pro 
scriptions which the Mahomets and their murderers 
had made the order of the day. 

The first report made m the name of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety was in the meeting of Thurs- 
day evening, the 11th of July, the day after the 
nomination of its members. Couthon was the re 
porter of the affair at Lyons. He denounced Biro 
teau for having held a departmental congress m that 
city, not recognising the Convention, and Chassey as 
going there to fan the flame of civil war. He de 
dared Biroteau a traitor to the fatherland, as well 
as the members of this Lyons Assembly ; he decreed 
the arrest of Chassey. 

The most violent projects were proposed. Le- 

iS— 2 
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gendre wished to cut oiF all communication between 
Lyons and Paris, and to march thither with troops, 
and if Lyons did not submit within a fortnight, to 
liberate all the debtors of this great commercial city. 
He offered to be the bearer of this liberating decree, 
Mallarme proposes the arrest of three members of 
the deputation of the Rh6ne and Loire. Lacroix said 
the Convention ought to confiscate, for the profit of the 
Republic, the property of the members of the depart- 
mental congress, and to distribute it to the sans-cnlottes 
who had taken up arms against them. This is the 
commencement of the war of the .poor against the 
rich, and of those agrarian laws of odious confiscation 
exercised by Lacroix, one of the Omars attached to 
the car of the revolutionists-in-chief of the 31st of 
May. We shall presently see its frightful effects. 

Robespierre is 7 iominated a Member of the Committee of Public 
Safety in the place of Gasparin, who resigned. 

On the 27th of July the committee introduced 
Robespierre into its bosom : a fatal step for France 
and for me ! Why, abjuring all civic devotion, did I 
not rise above human considerations and abdicate the 
functions of a member of the committee, and return, 
after my resignation, amongst the peaceful members 
deliberating without danger or responsibility, to the 
bosom of the National Convention ? Ah ! if I did not 
do so, and it would have been a cowardly withdrawal, 

I at least cannot be charged with having introduced this 
tyrant into the government of my country. Although 
present at the deliberations of the committee, and at 
the artificial speeches of Couthon, although constant 
reporter of the committee, and though engaged that 
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day to make a long report on the reorganisation of 
the ministry and of the bureaux of war, I did not 
engage to report on Gaspann s successor He was 
one of my colleagues, whose patnotism I esteem, 
and who saw no better than I did the dangers which 
the cruel and tyrannical spint of Robespierre could 
make France undergo Open the Momieur and you will 
read there what followed m the account given of the 
meeting of the Convention 

Jean Bon Saint Andre, addressing the Assembly, 
said “ The ill health of our colleague Gaspann obliges 
him to withdraw from the Committee of Public Safety 
The work of the committee requires that it should be 
complete I am charged to propose the replaang of 
Gaspann by Robespierre senior The proposal was 
adopted 

Was there on that day a sort of sorrowful pre 
sentiment m the minds of the Assembly and the 
gallenes ? It is certain that there was no sign of 
approbation nor of joy, although Robespierre s name 
was then applauded by a kind of custom or popular 
servitude 

Here I beg my constituents to follow the rapid 
and ambitious course of some members of the com 
mittec, and of those who apparently sustained it, or 
proposed to the Con\ention the means of making a 
colossal power m the committee Robespierre had 
only been two diys m the committee, and the 
deliberations already manifest his presence 

The first decree presented by the committee to the 
Comention after the nomination of Robespierre tends 
to give more activaty to the re\olutionary tnbunal 
Oq the 30th of July, Pneur (of the Marne) speaks of 
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tlie conspiracies which threaten the fatherland by the 
coalition of the departments. He speaks of punishing 
the conspirators severely, “ at the moment,” said 
he, “ at which the acceptation of the constitution 
may revive new plots in the departments. The 
revolutionary tribunal will be overcharged, and during 
this time the conspirators will conceive a hope of 
escaping the vengeance of the law. To hasten its 
course I propose in the name of the Convention to 
establish a second section of the revolutionary tribunal, 
with the same number of judges as the first, the judges 
and juries being able to be replaced mutually in the 
two sections, and being named next day by the 
Convention." 

The following day, Jean Bon Saint- Andre proposes 
in the name of the committee to double the number 
of judges only, that the tribunal may be divided 
into two sections in urgent cases. Then Legendre, 
who has since declaimed so much against the immense 
authority of the Committee of Public Safety, and who 
was one of the most ardent in conferring on it every 
sort of power, demands that the' list of candidates, 
as judges of the revolutionary tribunal, be made by the . 
Committee of Public Safety. “ Let those,” said Le- 
gendre replying to the members who opposed it, “ who 
conceal themselves when justice pursues their accom- 
plices, not come to day to place men on the tribunal 
as criminal as those they Avould judge.” However, the 
Assembly maintained its dignity and its right by passing 
to the order of the day on this proposition of Legendre. 

It was Robespierre who occupied the Committee 
with a long procedure relative to the divisions which 
occurred at Lille between General la Marliere, whom 
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Robespierre accused of complicity mth Custme, and 
Lavalette, who was opposed to the orders of La 
Marhere, and whom the representatives of the people 
thought should be arrested 

Robespierre openly took the part of Lavalette 
He called aristocrats and anti revolutionists the mem 
bers of the committee who wished for a thorough 
examination of this affair, and the authorities who, 
at the demand of Lesage Senaux, had arrested La 
Marhere and Lavalette 

At last Jean Bon Saint Andre completed the report 
He decreed that there was no charge against Lavalette, 
Dufiesne and Calandmi, and sent La Marhere before 
the revolutionary tribunal 

Th 1st of August — Summary of Dautons projects before 
the 20th of August^ fiojects since eAccuted by him 
and hts party 

For some time past Danton had been striving to 
create a provisional government, very extreme in its 
measures and violent in its means, envied for its 
power, and corrupt by its nches or prodigahty, and 
very odious by the opmion that would be circulated 
that it was doing everything, and was the cause of 
all evils, and father of all misfortunes When this pro 
visional and colossal government had been consecrated 
by decrees, Danton undertook aftenvards with his 
means, his follow ers, and his party, his system of sans 
culottene, his revolutionary armies, his revolutionary 
tribunal, his section leaders at twenty pence a day, 
his revolutionary committees a la jacobtie, and his com 
nussioncrs a la coidehcre^ his journalists, his paid claque, 
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and all that crowd of sectaries — he undertook to raise 
every tempest against the government and the Con- 
vention which would have created or tolerated it, and 
to break it or make it yield to his personal wish in 
the midst of the storms and dangers which would 
surround it. If this system of violence did not succeed 
in destroying the government and the governing party, 
then, changing his system and opposing calmness to 
the tempest, Danton proposed to cry down the energy 
of the government by passing rapidly from the system 
of terror to that of indulgence, and contrasting the 
clemency of Augustus with the cruelty of Nero. 

This is but a rapid glance at the brutal political 
knavery of Danton, disguised rmder oratorical forms, 
calculated to inflame the fury of the people excessively, 
to excite the rage of the mob, to electrify the wisest 
men, and to revolutionise the most moderate. Such 
was the leader of the sajis-culottes at the approach 
of the solemn epoch of the loth of August. 

Listen to his speech of the ist of August, and if 
you are a politician or observer, you will perceive in 
it the germ of all the fatal projects, of all the extreme 
measures, of all the public violence, and of all the ver- 
satility which I have described. Danton speaks to an 
assembly already depressed by the sad news of Mayence 
and Valenciennes ; he^ speaks with all the severe or 
extravagant motions in which the unusual zeal of the 
orators indulged. He wishes to increase the power 
and the resources of the Committee of Public Safety 
by making it an independent provisional government, 
with the disposal of the public treasure. Here are his 
own words, according to the Moiiiteur, No. 215: 

“ As the moment has arrived to be politic, I sup- 
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port these propositions the more. A republican people 
does not certainly make war on its enemies by corrup- 
tion, assassination, and poison. The vessel of reason 
ought to have its rudder — a wise policy. We shall 
only succeed when the Convention, remembering 
that the establishment of the Committee of Public 
Safety is one of the conquests of liberty, gives this 
institution the energy and development it is capable 
of. It has, in fact, rendered abundant service to per- 
fect this kind of government. Undoubtedly this Coburg 
who advances against our frontier tenders the greatest 
service to the Republic. The same circumstances as last 
year are with us to-day ; the same dangers menace 
us. . . . But the people are not worn out, since 
they have accepted the constitution. 1 judge by the 
sublime enthusiasm it has just produced. It has, by 
this acceptance, made an engagement to ding itself as a 
whole against its enemies? Abl let us be terrible, let 
us make war like lions. Why should we not establish 
a provisional government to second the national energy 
with powerful measures, 1 declare I will not enter 
into any responsible committee. 1 will retain my 
opinions and the faculty of stimulating those who 
govern. That is the sign of a dictator ! I counsel 
you, and I hope you wll profit by it. We must 
adopt the same means as Pitt does, \vith the ex- 
ception of crime. ... If you bad enlightened the 
departments two months ago, if you had spread 
abroad a faithful picture of our conduct, if the Min- 
ister of the Interior had sho^vn himself great and 
firm, and had done for the Revolution what Roland 
had done against it, federalism and intrigue would not 
have caused such commotion in the departments. But 
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nothing is done. The government uses no political 
means. 

“ We must, then, till the constitution be in a 
working condition, and that it may be so, erect the 
Committee of Public Safety into a provisional govern- 
ment; and ministers must be only the chief agents 
of this committee of government. I daresay some will 
object that the members of the Convention ought not 
to be responsible. I have already said that you are 
responsible for liberty, and that when you save it, but 
only then, will you obtain the blessing of the people. 

“ The necessary funds for the political expenses 
which the perfidy of our enemies may occasion ought 
to be at the disposal of this committee. Reason may 
be served at less expense than perfidy. Finally, this 
committee can put in execution strong political mea- 
sures before their publication. 

“ Let us take a first measure : it is to make a rigorous 
inventory of all the corn. We must assure French- 
men that there w'ill be no scarcity, especially in a 
year of plenty. After the harvest each commune 
must furnish its contingent of men, to be enrolled the 
more willingly as the time of campaign approaches. 
If a people wish to be free, the whole nation must 
march' when liberty is threatened. Note that the 
"Vendeans make war -with more energy than we do: 
they make the indifferent march. Why have we, who 
consider future generations, not placed an immense 
number of citizens on the frontiers ? . In several depart- 
ments the people have already demanded that the 
awakening tocsin be sounded ; the people are more 
energetic than we are. Liberty always arises from 
below. 
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“I demand that the Convention form a provisional 
government out of its Committee of Public Safety; 
that the ministers be only the head clerks of this 
department ; that fifty millions be put at the disposal 
of this government, which will account for it at the 
end of the session, but can employ it all in one day, 
if it consider it expedient. 

“An immense prodigality for the sake of liberty is 
an investment put out at usury. Let us then be great 
and politic above all. We have in France a host 
of traitors to baffle and discover. A clever govern' 
ment will have a host of agents. 

“I demand in the name of posterity that you adopt 
my proposals without delay, for if you hold not the 
reins of government with a firm hand, you will en- 
feeble many generations by the exhaustion of the 
population, and you will condemn them to slavery 
and misery. 

“ Afterwards you must pass a measure to take 
an inventory of all the crops. You will watch over 
the transports, that nothing may go out by the ports 
or frontiers ; you will also make an inventory of the 
arms. To-day you will put one hundred millions at 
the disposal of the government for the manufacture 
of cannons, guns, and pikes. After the harvest you 
will take an additional force for the army in each 
commune ; let nothing make us despair. You are 
free from intriguers — at least at present. You are no 
longer shackled in your course, no longer annoyed 
by faction. Our enemies can no longer boast, like 
Dumouriez, of being masters of a part of the Con- 
vention. Be great and worthy of the people, for if 
your weakness prevents you from saving them, they 
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will be saved without you, and the disgrace will be 
yours.”' 

If ever language was that of , an Athenian dema- 
gogue, Roman tribune, or factionist leader, it was 
that which Danton had just spoken. In spite of the 
great applause he had received, I did not fear to 
contradict the despotic and financial system he had 
sketched at the Convention for the organisation of 
the provisional government. 

“ I doubt,” said I to Danton, “ that in handing over 
to the Committee of Public Safety the disposal of 
the public money, the Convention will find many 
members who will wish to remain there. For my 
part, the day on which you charge us with the 
management of the public money I resign. The evil 
is in the concurrence of the two authorities. Let 
there no longer be an executive council ; let the 
ministers be the agents for the execution of decrees. 
Leave us our organisation and give us no funds. I 
believe it would be dangerous to establish at this 
moment a completely new provisional government.” 

Danton saw that I made his great speech useless, 
and he tried to carry his proposal by making amend- 
ments, and by taxing my fears for liberty as pusil- 
lanimity. He replied that a public --man should not 
fear calumny. “ Last year, in the executive council, 
when I took on my own responsibility the means of 
moving the nation to the frontiers, I said to myself, 

‘ I foresee that I shall be calumniated, but I do not 
care; let my name be tarnished, I will save liberty. 
To-day the question is : Is it advantageous that the 
committee of government should have money, agents, 
etc., at its disposal ? I demand that it should have at 
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its disposal fifty millions, with this amendment : that 
the funds shall remain in the national treasury, and 
shall be wthdrawn from it only by order of the com- 
mittee. Furthermore, I declare that I will never accept 
an appointment in the committee. I swear it by the 
liberty of my country.” 

Thuriot and §aint-Andre sent this proposition for 
examination to the committee. 


The 14th of August, 1793--~l tmninaie Carnot and Pricur 
members of the CommUtu of Public Safety. 

At the meeting of the 14th of August, I believe 
I rendered France a signal service by calling to the 
Committee of Public Safety two honest, patriotic, in- 
telligent, industrious men, without whom it would have 
been impossible for the Convention and the Committee 
to save France from the imminent and innumerable 
dangers which were threatening or overwhelming it. 
I refer to Carnot and Prieur (of the C6te d'Or). 
Carnot returned from a military mission in the Pas 
de Calais and the northcra frontiers. Prieur left the 
castle of Caen, where he was detained by the orders 
of General Wimpfen. Both were as attached to the 
Republic as experienced in the military arts, which 
demand most talent, knowledge and industry ; both 
were from the same department, bound by mutual 
friendship, and often manifested an intimate confidence 
in me. 

It was I, seeing the Committee of Public Safety 
unprovided with men experienced in war, and without 
a member capable of tracing a plan of campaign or 
a system of strategy, who took steps and insisted on 
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two officers being our colleagues in the Committee of 
Public Safety.' 

Robespierre represented them as moderates, as 
Girondins, and he seemed less astonished at the pro- 
position when he learnt that it came from me. I 
insisted on the imperative necessity of the committee 
being assisted in military matters, especially at a time 
when we did not know how to raise the enormous 
number of men necessary to defend our extended 
frontiers, which were being attacked on all sides, and 
already invaded on the north, whilst they were more 
than threatened on the south. But I had as much 
trouble to make Carnot and Prieur accept their 
appointments as I had to make some members of the 
committee pass my proposal. 

It is usual with true talent and genius to be 
modest, as it is usual with tyranny to remove men of 
genius and extinguish men of light. At last I went to 
the Convention, at the end of the meeting of the 
14th of August, and I proposed to add Prieur and 
Carnot to the Committee of Public Safety. My motion 
was immediately adopted by the Convention. 

Happy day on which the two deputies became part 
of the Committee of Public Safety 1 I acquired two 
friends, two men to whom I can at least attach 
myself with confidence ; and the Republic was enriched 
with the military talents of Carnot, to whom we owe 
all our plans of campaign and military operations, our 
successes and the means of profiting by them; of 

1 Prieur and Carnot will bear witness to the efforts I made to 
induce them to enter the Committee. They feared, and rightly so, 
the herculean labours and enormous responsibility awaiting them, 
and they scrupled to associate tvith the shady and despotic men 
that the Convention had recently elected on the Committee. 
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Prieur, to whom we owe the improvised and abun- 
dant manufacture of cannons, guns, and arms of all 
sorts, of saltpetre, powder, and all the ingenious 
means employed in this war of liberty against des- 
potism. 

I know these truths will afflict more than one of 
the men who believe themselves the founders of the 
Republic because they have made motions or declama- 
tions in the Convention, or because they have made 
much fuss on their departmental missions. I know 
that this eulogium of Carnot will wound the jealous 
crowd of mediocrities, and the infernal league of the 
envious. But even if the calumny of their atrocious 
accusations again torture me ; even if all the Fr^rons 
attach themselves, as the vulture of Prometheus, to 
tear out my heart in the name of the allied tyrants, 
because I have placed on the altar of our fatherland 
the sacred fire which, from the national tribune, I 
caused to pass into all the battalions of the Republic ; 
even if the most unjust and terrible decrees strike a free 
and innocent head, I will repeat to all Frenchmen that 
without Carnot and Prieur, France would be partitioned 
amongst foreigners, her armies dissolved, the Republic 
a chimera, and to-day an absolute despotism would 
devour the miserable inhabitants of our enslaved soil. 
What would emanate from the conceptions of a com- 
mittee without military men, without plans, arms, or 
powder, about to withstand a universal attack ? The 
great national business was war ; victories were the 
chief means to found the Republic. It would have 
been a time of disaster and blood, an epoch of mis- 
fortune and common cowardice, in which the approach 
of foreign troops would have been regarded almost as 
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a benefit, had we not been inspired and encouraged 
by the genius of imperishable liberty. 

A greater number of citizens placed themselves in 
the army, as in an asylum, against the tyranny of 
Robespierre. The Committee of Public Safety, crushed 
by the popularity of Robespierre, and by what was 
called the public opinion of Paris, and of the popular 
societies in favour of this savage tribune, took refuge 
in the army to terrify the tyranny of the interior by 
the successes of the armies on the frontiers. 

The Convention itself, though very powerful, only 
breathed freely from the triumviral oppression in the 
brief moments in which I came to the tribune to carry 
a beneficent law, or to announce some new triumph 
of the army. These triumphs, the fruits of the valour 
and courage of the Republicans, were none the less 
due to the genius of Carnot and the work of 
Prieur. The latter covered the frontiers with artillery, 
arms, and powder; whilst the former disposed the 
troops, directed the combats, and organised victory 
by his continual meditations. 

Will it be believed ? One single man, more ad- 
vanced in the art of war than in military rank, one 
single man with his genius and his sincere love of 
liberty, in the silence of passions, even in the midst 
of a revolutionary torrent, directed the operations of 
fourteen armies, their organisation, their encampment, 
their marches, their combats; he even pointed out 
the moment they ought to fight, the place where they 
ought to conquer. He alone rebutted and destroyed 
the plans of the cabinets of Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, 
Turin, and London. 

Neither the Privy Council of Pitt, nor the daring 
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conceptions of Colonel Mack, the discretion of Co- 
burg, the temerity of Brunswick, the experience of 
Clairfayt, the valour of Hohenlohe, nor the vaunted 
tactics of the Northern barbarians, were able to over- 
come the simple and audacious plans which -Carnot 
conceived, and which the brave armies of the Republic 
executed, and of which I am only the historian. 

Carnot and Prieur entered the Committee of Public 
Safety at the same disastrous moment ; courage was 
then required to accept such duties. 

The 16tk of August. 

The meeting# of the i6th of August was distress- 
ing. A denunciation was given of the frequent de- 
sertions of soldiers and the abandonment of flags by 
volunteers at a moment when it was urgent to 
reinforce the armies already organised, and to form 
new ones still more numerous. Danton decreed death 
to every soldier or volunteer who left his flag with- 
out permission or without being replaced. At the same 
meeting - a report from General Declaye was read on 
the treason at Cambrai, to deliver this place to the 
Austrians, who had invested it since the 7th of August; 
it mentioned the vigorous sallies made by the garrison 
on the enemy, in one of which a flag was taken from 
the English army. 

The Convention was alarmed at the signs of per- 
fidy of which Cambrai was the scene. Guyomard 
called the attention of the representatives to the 
system of manifest treason organised on this frontier. 
He asked that the committee should keep their eyes 
upon the inept or traitrous executive coimcil, and 
should search for the authors of the conspiracies. 

19 
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The Convention charged the Committee of Public 
Safety to make all necessary enquiries on the object 
of Guyomard’s denunciations. 

1 hi 4lh of Siptimbiy — Thi Revolitiionavy Army. 

I have often had occasion to depict the frightful 
morale of the Dantons and Robespierres. It is of 
Danton v,-e must again speak, when we examine the 
delirious creation of the revolutionary armies, one of the 
institutions a hi Robc/l (the chief of the brigands). One 
must speak of Danton when one wishes to paint the 
savage anarchy which mixes its furies wth the springs 
of patriotism ; one must speak of Danton when one 
wishes to reproach someone for having introduced a 
swarm of brigands amongst the conquerors of the Re- 
public; one must speak of Robespierre and Danton 
when one wishes to represent France devoured by the 
most sanguinary and disgusting despotism ; one must 
condescend to pronounce their execrable names when 
one wishes to paint the genius of crime* and calumny, 
demoralising the souls, digging tombs at the side 
of the prepared scaffolds, destroying all social ideas, 
overthrowing property, oppressing the representation of 
the people, and making a war on talent and genius, like 
the Visigoths. The first thing these AJarics, Gengis 
Khans, and Omars did was to organise revolutionary 
armies. But how to proceed to create them in an 
enlightened country, in a free land, which had fourteen 
armies truly revolutionary, since they sustained the 
revolution of liberty with such valour ? How, then, 
to set about it ? Factious crowds in the Place de 
Greve ; tumultuous complaints as to the commissariat ; 
violent petitions and numerous addresses, a deputation 
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of Jacobins, and committees of forty eight sections , then 
a very brutal and a very disorganising speech, full of 
the eloquence of the day , then reports to forcibly carry 
out the measure that had been forcibly decreed, such 
were the Dantonian tactics which were employed on 
the 5th of September, 1793, a day of anarchic memory 
At eight o clock p m the town hall was filled with 
citizens who created alarm on the subject of the 
commissariat They propose different measures , a 
deputation of Jacobins is present Leonard Bourdon, 
their orator, announces that at the news of the 
anxiety of the people, the society has sent them to 
unite with the general council of the commune, to 
enlighten each other on the means of relieving the 
momentary famine He asserts that the deputies of 
the Mountain will endeavour to get the Convention to 
pass on the following day the dificrent measures which 
have been agreed upon by the people, in concert 
with the magistrates The general council ordains 
that from five to eleven o clock all the citizens will 
assemble at the Town Hall to go and demand from 
the Convention the formation of a revolutionary army, 
all workmen are invited to shut their workshops 

The 3th of September^ J793 

Ongm of the Terror — Formahoit of the Revolutionary Armies 
— A rrests of Suspects — PurtficaUon of the Revolutionary 
Commiiiees — Expulsion of the MilUary outside Pans 
Scarcely is the meeting of the Convention opened 
on the 5th of September, than a number of citizens 
come into the hall, the mayor and mumupal officers 
are at the bar 

“The want of provisions which causes the disturb 

ig — 2 
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ance of the people,” says Mayor Pache, “ is occasioned 
by the fact that Paris is now supported but by daily 
arrivals, and that the laws on provisions are not put 
into execution. The malevolence and selfishness of the 
rich, in detaining the corn, is the cause of all. The 
people, weary of these manoeuvres, come to manifest 
its wish to you.” 

Chaumette, in the name of the commune, speaks 
thus : “ The citizens of Paris, tired of seeing their 
fate wavering so long in the balance, wish to fix 
it for ever. The tyrants of Europe and our ene- 
mies at home atrociously persist in their system 
of starving the people so as to conquer them and 
compel them to exchange their sovereignty for a 
morsel of bread, a thing that shall never be done. 
.... A greedy class has possession of the commodi- 
ties of primary necessity; in place of striking it, you have 
only clamoured; it continues its robbery. You have 
made wise laws, but the executive force is want- 
ing. The concealed enemies at home, with the 
word ‘ liberty ’ on their lips, stop the circulation of 
the means of subsistence. They close the granaries, 
and coldly calculate how much a famine, a riot, a 
massacre will produce for them. Every day we learn 

of new treasons, new conspiracies No more 

quarter, no more mercy! (‘No, no,’ from all quarters 
of the hall.) If we do not anticipate them, they 
will anticipate us. Let us throw the barrier of eternity 
between them and ourselves. The people have shown 
patience enough; they are mocked. The day of 
justice and of wrath has arrived. An immense as- 
sembly of citizens demands food and force from 
the law ; consequently we demand the formation of 
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the revolutionary army, which you have created, 
and which the intrigues and fear of the guilty 
have made abortive. Let this army form its nucleus 
m Pans immediately, and extend to all the depart- 
ments, and be increased by all men who wish the 
Republic indivisible, let it be followed by an incor- 
ruptible and impressive tnbunal and by a fatal mstru- 
ment which cuts off with a single strpke conspiracies 
and conspirators;^ let it be charged to compel avarice 
and cupidity to disgorge the riches of the earth , 
finally, let it be composed in such a manner as to 
leave in each city sufficient forces to rule the male- 
volent legislators You have declared that France 
was in revolution until its independence was assured 
This decree must not be made m vain. Hercules is 
ready to take his club into bis robust hand again, and 
instantly the earth will be purged of all the thieves 
that infest it. The fatherland will breathe again, 
the subsistence of the people will be assured. We 
expect to see the aristocracy renew its objections to 
the revocation of the decree of death There will be 
but one reply to this the safety of the people has 
been too long deferred, it is time that their enemies 
were defeated ” . 

What answer does the president (Robespierre) 
make? “ Let the good citizens unite, let them make 
a final effort. The land of liberty, sullied by the 
presence of its enemies, is to be freed from it. To- 


‘ In vain did the deputations of Jacobins with Rousm and other 
members of the staff of the roolutionary army, insist on the forma- 
tion of a re\olutlonary tnbunal and guillotines Carnot and the 
other members opposed tl strongly Robespierre alone was in favour 
of It 
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day their death sentence is' pronounced ; to-morrow 
the aristocracy will be ended.” 

An immense crowd filled the hall and the steps. 
The petitioners carried boards with these inscrip- 
tions; “War to tyrants, aristocrats, and monopolists,” 

Such was the enthusiasm of the members of the 
Assembly when Moise Bayle converted the petition 
of the commune into a motion to form a revolutionary 
army. 

The venerable Dussaulx demands that the Champs 
Elysees and tiie Tuileries be cultivated for subsistence. 
Billaud proposes to decree that there shall be a revo- 
lutionary army, and that the minister of war shall 
forthwith present the mode of its organisation.^ 

The disturbance, the propositions, and the resolu- 
tions of this meeting are too terrible an epoch in the 
history of the Revolution ; therefore I omit the prin- 
cipal circumstances. “ It is time,” said Billaud, “ to 
decide the fate of the Revolution. I also moved 
these propositions, but they are insufficient. All 
our enemies must be arrested to-day. Let us show 
that the people are as enthusiastic as we are. Re- 
member that the Convention has taken, with the 
members of the first Assembly, the pledge to give 
them the means of bearing into the departments the 
electric shock of patriotism and valorous ardour. 
The nation must rise everywhere. The people will 
be conquerors ; they only await the impulse you will 
give them. The national movement ought to start 

1 Fortunately, Carnot was charged with this organisation, and 
he gave it at least a military form. We placed it under martial law 
at once, which prevented it committing those excesses the dictators 
and proposers hoped it would. 
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from here 1 demand the immediate organisation 
of the revolutionary army I demand that the ad 
ministrations resume activity, and that any admmis 
trator who neglects the law be punished with death 
If the revolutions be prolonged, it is because we take 
but half measures Leave weak men to trouble about 
the results of the Revolution , we, who see on a grand 
scale what it can produce for the good of the people, 
will be seconded by them Let us but crush the enemies 
of the Revolution, and from to day the government 
takes action, the laws are executed, the fate of the 
people IS assured, and hberty is preserved 

Bazire profited by this movement of enthusiasm 
to get the revolutionary government sanctioned by a 
solemn decree of which he always spoke in every mo 
tion ** 1 ask, said he, ** that a preliminary proposi 
tion be made to all the revolutionary mstitutions The 
Convention has decreed that France is in revolution 
This decree was necessary to establish all the revo 
lutionary institutions that circumstances demand, it 
should pass to all the citizens, that they may be pene 
trated by it and feel the necessity of these measures 
However, this decree is not yet published 1 ask that 
It be written to day and sent by special messengers 
into all the provinces 

Billaud msists on the formation of revolution 
ary armies m all the departments Leonard Bourdon 
wishes, besides, that the revolutionary army have 
in Its tram a tnbunal empowered to punish ennu 
nals on the spot, and that the committee present 
to the meeting a bill on this revolutionary army, to be 
paid at the expense of the nch, and with this double 
object first, to take food from the storehouses, where 
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it is locked up ; secondly : to arrest the malevolent ; 
and, finally, that it shall have in its train a tribunal 
charged to judge conspirators within twenty-four hours, 
A vote on these propositions was loudly demanded, 
when Jean Bon Saint- Andre, who came from the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, where he had witnessed the 
solicitude which was occasioned by the adoption of such 
violent measures which had been improvised by a sort 
of popular riot, announced that the committee was pre- 
paring a report on the measures necessitated by the 
circumstances. “The committee is engaged,” said he, 
“at this moment in meditating and developing them.” 
(Groans.) ' 

Drouet exclaimed that they should decree imme- 
diately. (Loud applause.) 

However, Jean Bon Saint- Andr6, though listened to 
with disfavour, continued; “We must commence by 
maturing and meditating such measures. The delibera- 
tion turns at this moment^ on these two bases ; first, 
the circulation of food ; secondly, the measures against 
those who make famine a means of counteracting 
revolution. I beg the Convention not to precipitate 
its deliberation. The reporter will be here in an 
hour; the time is not very long.” 


1 Part of the assembled citizens had entered the rooms of 
the Committee ; it was a got-up affair to compel the Convention to 
decree the formation of a revolutionary army, with tribunals and 
accessories. The fieriest of them compelled us to consider the 
same measures that their friends were proposing at the bar 
of the Convention. Boiling like volcanoes, they demanded the 
execution of Brissot’s followers and of Marie Antoinette, and 
the expulsion of all the soldiers in Paris. I made the report under 
the very eyes of my colleagues and the petitioners. Robespierre 
left his President’s seat in the Assembly to see that the Committee 
did not lessen the terms of the motion. 
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“ It would be very surpnsing, said Billaud, “if wc 
amused ourselves with deliberating when we ought to 
be acting (Loud cheers) 

“ If I proposed to delay for a day, replied Jean 
Bon Saint Andre, “you would be right m accusing 
us of slowness but the report which I announce will 
be made in an hour The best patriots of Pans are 
deliberating at this moment m the committee 

“ We are m a fencing school, evciaimed Guiton , 
“we have no time for delays The city of Pans, like 
Mount Etna, ought to vomit calcined anstocracy from 
its bosom We must decree the sections permanent, 
and the barriers closed 

“We must first decree the measures proposed by 
the Commune of Pans said Moise Bayle 

Saint Andre still vainly protested that they should 
await the report of the committee before deliberating 
The decision was taken The committee had only 
to execute a decree, to await, and to obey the wishes 
of the Assembly 

Danton ascends the tnbune Redoubled applause 
prevents him from speaking for some time Who 
then would dare not to show himself equal to those 
revolutionary principles? If I put these speeches 
of Danton and Robespierre m my Memoirs, it is 
because it is important to recall to the levity of the 
Trench the epoch in which wc were all put m revo 
lution , when, by whom, and for whom these great 
movements ha\e been gi\eo, recci\cd, communicated, 
continued, exaggerated, disfigured, dishonoured, and 
afterwards violently proscribed Not to wander, and 
not to be unjust, one must always go back to the 
source People speak to day agamst the revolutionary 
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government, after having applauded it ; they pro- 
scribe the revolutionists after having imitated them. 
They accuse the Committee of Public Safety of having 
created the revolutionary movement it is the orators 
of the Convention, with their barbarous energy, who 
have created and propagated it. I am accused of 
having aided and accelerated this movement ; whilst 
I was always denounced as striving to moderate and 
cool it. They tifish to be free; they know not how to he 
just. 

But hear the father of the mob. What others had 
proposed, Danton orders. I am of the same opinion,” 
he exclaimed, “ as several members, notably as Billaud- 
Varennes. (Cheers.) I think we ought to put to advantage 
the sublime energy of the people who surround us. I know 
that when the people present their wants, when they offe 
to march against their enemies, we ought to take n 
measures but those the people propose, for it is th 
national genius which has dictated them. I think i 
advantageous that the committee make its report 
that it calculate and propose the means of execution 
but I believe also that there is no inconvenience ii 


decreeing at the same instant a revolutionary army 
Let us, if possible, enlarge these measures. 

“You have just proclaimed in the face of Franc* 


that there is still a true, an active revolution. Veri 
well, we must crown this revolution. Never be frig^ 
. ened at the movements the anti-revolutionists can vaM 
^ Paris. No doubt they would wish to extinguishMe 
firV-pf liberty in its most ardent hearth, but th ^ ^ 
n^ense mass of true patriots who have overthrown^re 
enemies a thousand times still exist, and are^*^®® ^ 
Know how to direct it ; it will stillf | . . 


to move. 
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and confound all these manceuvres. ... A revolutionary 
army is not enough ; be revolutionists yourselves. . . . 
Remember that working men who live by the sweat 
of their brow cannot go into the sections of which 
intrigue takes possession dunng the absence of the 
patriots Order, then, two great assemblies of sections 
weekly, and let the men of the people who assist at 
these political assembhes have a just reward for the 
time they take from their work. (Cheers ) 

“ It IS well to announce to our enemies that we 
wish to be completely and continually m action against 
them. You have voted thirty millions for the manu- 
facture of arms. Vote for their manufacture until each 
citizen has a gun. I demand a vote of a hundred 
millions at least for arms . But you must 

punish the enemies you hold and those whom 
you have to seize The revolutionary tribunal must 
then be divided into a sufficient number of sections, 
that every day an aristocrat, a scoundrel, pay for his 
villainies with his head (Cheers). I ask, finally, that a 
report be made on the manner of increasing more and 
more the revolutionary tribunal. . . . Let the people 
see their enemies fall . . Honour will be yours, noble 
people Join perseverance to greatness You ivish for 
freedom obstinately , jou will acquire it , v.e will 
march with you, your enemies shall be confounded, 
jou v\ill be free ” (Applause The Assembly rose eit 
vtiisse, the enthusiasm seemed universal) 

All the proposals of Danton u ere voted (Renewed 
Cheers ) No, never did a Roman tnbune, an Athenian 
demagogue, any of the Gracchi obtain more bnlliant 
success and pass such mobbish and revolutionary 
measures so promptly — the creation of a revolutionary 
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army paid by the rich ; a revolutionary army in 
each department; an extraordinary assembly of the 
sections ; payment of the citizens who are present 
at it; the manufacture of arms to the amount of a 
hundred millions, placed at the disposal of the Minister 
of War; to give stronger action to the revolutionary 
tribunal. It is surprising there did not issue from this 
volcano a lava that would consume the Republic. 
There was wanted but an ostensible leader for the 
execution of these extraordinary measures, and the 
most terrible dictatorship and despotism was seated 
on the ruins of the Republic under the sacred name 
of liberty and equality. 

But what did I say.? a leader: this leader was 
demanded by the commune of Paris in their petition 
to the assembly ; and if Danton spoke so strongly 
at this meeting, it was that the instigator of the 
31st of May wished to assure or extend his empire. 
Recall those words that the commune spoke by 
Chaumette’s mouth at that very meeting : “ But 

where is the strong hand which will vigorously turn 
this key of the granaries fatal to traitors ? Where is 
the proud being, inaccessible to every kind of intrigue 
and corruption, who will tear up the book written with 
the blood of the people, and who will make of it the 
sentence of death on those who starve us ? Where 
is the noble being who will crush those reptiles who 
corrupt whatever they touch, and whose venomous 
stings disturb our fellow-citizens, convert our political 
assemblies into arenas of gladiators, where every in- 
terest finds daily apologists and an army ? ” 

The proposals of Danton, like the teeth of Cadmus, 
produced a number of others of the same kind. Billaud 
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demands that, in order to arrest the anti revolutionists 
and the suspects on the spot, the Convention should 
repeal the hnest and wisest of decrees, the one that 
forbade domiciliary visits during the night. But it 
was Gensonne who had passed this decree, des 
tmed to be part of the constitution , now, Gensonne 
was proscribed, and m revolutions the best thoughts 
of an outlaw are proscribed too they are doing 
to day what they did then Billaud demands that 
the same measures of arrest of the suspects, and of 
the domiciliary visits c\en at night, should extend to 
all the communes of the Republic, and that they re 
gard as a suspect every nobleman and pnest who on 
receipt of the decree was not resident m his munici 
paUty. 

Same Sitting — The dreadful definition of the word ** Suspect ’’ 
gtun by Baztre. 

Bhzire asks to explain the word '* suspect.” It 
was expected that he was going to develop ideas of 
legislation, to remove vague and arbitrary ideas 
He presents but ideas of revolution, which increase 
the circle of suspects. ** It was thought,” said he, 
*‘that the word ‘suspect* referred only to priests and 
nobles. Strange delusion ! 1 have observations to 

make on that, and I ask that the definition be *sus* 
pected people.* First, in the class hitherto noble, all 
the youths have emigrated, there remain but old men, 
women and children to manage the properties, and 
to send money to the others Many priests have 
l>ccD transported , the stupor of the nobles equals 
their wickedness. These arc not our most numerous 
and dangerous enemies Why have you restncltd 
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your measures to those two classes ? You have had 
apostate howlers in the sections for a long time for the 
sectionary revolution ; you have there waverers, you 
have had Brissotins, you still have hypocrites — and I 
ask you if all these v/ere nobles? 

“Amongst whom, then, do we find the second class 
of suspects ? They are the shopkeepers, the great 
merchants, the stock-jobbers, the former lawyers, 
ushers, insolent valets, stewards, and men of business; 
men of private income, practitioners of trickery by 
instinct, profession, and education. (Cheers). All those 
are naturally greater enemies of liberty than the priests 
and nobles. It follows from our false manner of 
looking at men, that until the present the nobles 
have been pursued, and agitators and howlers left in 
the sections, who estrange the people and cause the 
evils of the false famine. It is necessary that all 
those be arrested who have shown themselves notably 
enemies of the Revolution, to commence by a pre- 
liminary operation which consists in purifying the re- 
volutionary committees of the sections.^ The general 
council of the commune must purify the committees, 
and the reconstituted committees must make lists of 
the suspects and of the disturbers who inflame the 
sections, and arrest the suspects. We do not want 
oratorical phrases against the enemies of the people ; 


^ With this word "purify’’ the ambitious have destroyed all. 
Danton, Robespierre, and Marat spoke of purifying the Convention 
on the 31st of May ; Bazire, Danton, and Robespierre on the 5th of 
September spoke of purifying the sections and committees, to leave 
only their tools ; on the 3rd of Thermidor, Robespierre and Couthon 
spoke of purifying the Convention again, and they wished to kill 
those members who resisted them, so that there might be no 
obstacle to their dictatorship. 
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we must seize and strangle them, and not play at 
abusing them 

Leonard Bourdon %vished to apply these measures 
to the departments, and that the commissioners of the 
Convention render an account of what they have done 
for the purification of the administrations In the 
heat of the proposals, the president was told to await 
the report of the committee before proceeding farther 

“But, said Billaud, “we need not pass measures 
relative to the revolutionary committees through the 
sieve of the committee I ask that it receive an 
indemnity like that of the electors for the members of 
the committees Decided 

The proposals of Bazire were also earned 

Men are aftenvards astonished at the number of 
arbitrary arrests made, and at the influence of the 
general council of the Commune, to which the Con 
vention had entrusted the arbitrary formation of the 
revolutionary committees, and that the creatures of 
the Commune obeyed the incarcerating impulses of 
the Heberts, Chaumettes, Dantons, and Robespierres 
and they do not blush to attnbute to the Committee 
of Public Safety the measures that were taken spon 
taneously by the Convention on the very motion of 
the dictators, or their lieutenants, in the absence, and 
without the participation, of the Committee of Public 
Safety 

After the general measures came the pn\afe pas 
sions It would be astonishmg that one should have 
spoken of arrests and revolutions wthout dedicating 
a word to Bnssot, and to the other deputies arrested 
on the and of June Smee the 31st of May this was 
the topic of the revolutionary motions, as has been 
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war, they have only displayed treason. The nobles were 
always the irreconcilable enemies of equality and 
humanity. To deprive them of all power, to increase 
the hosts of our enemies, we ought to demand their 
imprisonment until peace be proclaimed. This race, 
athirst for blood, should see its own blood shed. The 
Manes of the accumulated victims of treason demand 
a burning vengeance, and the voice of the people im- 
poses the law on you.” 

What was the answer of the president of the Con- 
vention ? “ Citizens, it is the people who have made 

the revolution; it belongs to you to assure prompt 
measures to save the fatherland. You demand the 
establishment of a revolutibnarj’’ army; your wish is 
crowned. The Convention, attentive to everything 
which could intimidate and baffle foreign powers and 
their agents, has decreed that this army be imme- 
diately formed. Yes, courage and justice is the order 
of the day. All good citizens, instead of trembling, 
will bless the moment when the Convention takes 
measures to fix at last the fate of the revolution. 
All Frenchmen will bless the society to which you 
belong, and in the name of which, as in the name 
of the city of Paris, you come to solicit these im- 
perative and definite measures. All the ^vicked will 
perish on the scaffold; the Convention has solemnly 
sworn it. It has already taken the means of gi%’ing 
greater acti\dty to the revolutionary tribunal. To- 
morrow it win be occupied in increasing the number 
of the judges and jurors. The Convention applauds 
your patriotism.” The deputations of the sections 
and of the Jacobin clubs filed into the halls at the 
noise of the applause. 
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It was usual in the iiopular movements that took 
place m Pans that the aristocracy should be alwajs 
mixed with the people, watching for an opportunity 
to get possession of the movements, or seeking the 
means cither of perverting them, or of turning them 
against the people, or, finally, of causing excess and 
horrors with which to accuse liberty afterwards These 
tactics were very sagaciously executed in the movements 
of Prainal, Germinal, and Messidor, in the year 
III, but happily nothing succeeded against the im 
penshable republic On the 5th of September these 
tactics were tried by three young petitioners, repre 
senting themselves as deputies of a popular society 
They complained that the levy tn »mu was not made 
m Its entirety, since the first class only were com 
pelled to set out *lhib distinction of the classes is 
as dangerous as unjust, said they ‘ Wc ask tliat 
the three classes, that is to say, that all the citirens, 
should be requisitioucd to march at once 

Alurmurs interrupted these >ouDg anti revolutionists 
who had been sent to the bar by the aristocracy 

The president answered them ‘The Convention 
will not permit spirited young citucns to be dishonoured 
by the spintlcss Ihcso words were applauded, and 
the petitioners had already fled, as if the enemy had 
pursued them 

Ihc report of the ComnuUce of Public Safety was 
not yet ready, although the meeting was ncanng 
its end Merlin of Douai proposed a sentence of 
death against those who bought or sold assignats, 
who quoted different pnccs m cash or in assignats, 
who spoke in discredit of assignats, who refused them as 
payment or who accepted them at a discount Whilst 
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Merlin was proposing these Draconian measures, 
Robespierre came from the committee and took the 
chair. A deputation of the Unity section presented a 
forcible address against the nobles in the army, against 
stock-jobbing and monopoly, for the prompt judgment 
of the widow Capet, of Brissot, and the imprisoned 
deputies, for the revolutionary army, and the establish- 
ment of twelve itinerant tribunals, which should be 
authorised to judge on the spot without other forms 
than those that would appear necessary for their own 
conviction.^ Such was the violence of the speeches'and 
the exaggerated heat of the orators during this meeting 
of the 5th of September, that those who read it in 
these Memoirs will doubt it ; such was the unhappy 
privilege of our burning and terrible revolution, that 
truth goes beyond probability. 

Drouet added to the madness of the petitioners, and 
the wise legislator disappeared before the furious 
orator. “ You have ordained,” said he, “ that sus- 
pects should be arrested. I wish that you would 
tell these guilty men that if liberty Avere in danger, 
you would massacre them pitilessly (murmurs) ; that 
you would only give up the land of liberty to 
tyrants covered with corpses. Make this solemn 
declaration that impure men will be responsible for 
the miseries of the State. I demand that the syndic 
reporter of the Commune of Paris, or every revolu- 
tionary committee, in declaring a man a suspect should 

1 These same Paris sections who created (he terror afterwards 
accused the terrorists. They wanted a larger number of prisons, - 
and then complain of their quantity. They asked for twelve 
itinerant tribunals judging on the spot, and then rise against the 
tyranny that they themselves have created. Oh, weather-vanes of 
the Revolution ! 
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not need to give its motives. 1 demand that the re* 
presentathes on missions in the departments use Avith 
the most extreme rigour the full power that has 
been given them to purify federalist, malevolent, or 
feeble administrations.” 

To the honour of the entire Convention, Thuriot 
went into the tribune and warned the Assembly against 
these criminal calculations and these ferocious propo- 
sitions. “ We are working for humanity," he exclaimed. 
‘* Far from us be the ide.a that France thirsts for blood ; 
it only thirsts for justice. (Prolonged Cheers.) No 
event ought to be transmitted in the annals of the 
Revolution for which a praiseworthy motive can not 
be assigned.” Thuriot refuted Drouet with feeling; 
and, at least, minds over-excited by the course of this 
meeting were a little disposed to receive less violent 
measures. 

Sam Mteititg — My Re^’ort. 

This was the moment on which I came to make 
the report of the Committee of Public Safety. Let 
those who wish to accuse its expression look at the 
stormy and volcanic course of the debates of tliis 
meeting during the five hours that preceded my re- 
port. Let those who wish to .accuse its results reflect 
th.at before my report the Assembly had decreed 
measures such as the formation of a revolutionary 
army, the allocation of twenty pence for c\ery man in 
a section, the arrest of the suspects, terror made the 
order of the day, the increase of the activity of the revo- 
lutionary tnbunal, the purification of the revolutionary 
committees by the mob of Paris. I came then to 
m.akc no law worse, to propose no new law. The 
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Committee of Public Safety, whose organ I was, was 
already accused of moderation, its slowness was com- 
plained of; deliberations were carried on without it, 
or without knowledge of its plans. I was then in this 
essential circumstance but the forced executioner, the 
passive and unv/illing instrument of the washes ema- 
nating from the bosom of the Convention, and coming 
from its own movement. Personally I sought to 
frighten our enemies at home by menaces which 
spared the pain of cruelty. I spoke thus : 

“ For several days everything has seemed to an- 
nounce a movement in Paris ; intercepted letters, 
whether for abroad or for the aristocrats at home, 
reveal the constant efforts their agents are making to 
iceep up an incessant movement in what they call the 
great city. Well! they shall have this movement, but 
they shall have it organised and regulated by a revolu- 
tionary army, which will execute this grand motto of 
the Commune of Paris: ‘Let us' make terror the 
order of the day.’ Thus in an instant the royalists, 
moderates, and anti-revolutionists wLo disturb you will 
disappear. The royalists wash for blood: they shall 
have the blood of the conspirators, of Brissot, and of 
Marie Antoinette. They Avish to prepare a movement ; 
they shall experience the effects of one. These are not 
acts of illegal vengeance, for the extraordinary tribunals 
are going to perform them. 

“ You will not be astonished at the means 
which we present to you, w'hen you learn that 
from their prisons the criminals still conspire, and- 
that they are the rallying points of our enemies.' 
Brissot has said and published that, before his head 
falls, a part of the Convention will be no more, and 
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the Mountain will be annihilated. It is thus they try 
to check you by terror m your revolutionary inarch 
The royalists %vish to disturb the work of the Con 
vention . . . Conspirators, the Convention will dis 
turb yours. They wish to destroy the Mountain 
.... the Mountain will crush them. To morrow 
the revolutionary committee will present to you the 
means of organisation of a revolutionary army of six 
thousand men in Pans, with twelve hundred gunners 

“ The royahsts say they would like to cut the 
throats of Pache and the mayors . . , Pache shall live 
to serve the people and to baffle their infamous 
manoeuvres on the food supply I have seen him con 
stantly occupied about the arnval of the food, which 
they are striving to retard and intercept One fact will 
show the existence of the conspiracies you must deal 
with. Yesterday a man, Known for his patriotism, was 
passing by the palace called Royal— a den of stock 
jobbers. He heard six young miiscadins — a name the 
haughty young nobles have given themselves, which will 
prove to posterity the existence in France, in the midst 
of the Revolution, of young persons without courage or 
fatherland — pronounce these words * All will go well, 
the women are chosen, and the tmtscadms have made up 
their minds ’ Women are, then, their resource. Doubt* 
less they can be led astray, but this sensitive and 
witty sex IS not essentially the conquest of fanati 
cism; the genius of liberty is not foreign to it, it 
will never be the instrument of crime. As to the 
Muscaduis, it is easy to depmc them of the means of 
bt-ing dangerous. 

“The royahsts exclaim daily against the Republic 
one and indiMstble . . . and they wish to destroy 
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it. The royalists monopolise the food or prevent 
the markets .... and they accuse the Convention 
of it. They disturb the Stock Exchange, they depre- 
ciate the assignats, and blame the Convention for it. 
They restrict the circulation of food near Paris .... 
and declaim against the Convention, which takes 
measures daily to facilitate or accelerate its arrival. 
The royalists deliver up our ports to the English 
.... and they get traitors to say daily, or publish 
in the south, that the Convention wishes to deliver 
up the ports. , The royalists make movements around 
Paris, they estrange . the prosperous citizens from us, 
they borrow their name and costume .... and 
they calumniate the people and the Convention. 

“ What do we want to end such crimes and con- 
spiracies? A revolutionary army to sweep away the 
conspirators, an army organised like the National 
Guard, that can assemble to-day and move to-morrow. 
We want an army to execute the measures of public 
safety the Convention decrees. We want an army, 
not for Paris only, but for wherever the movements 
of the anti -revolutionists are felt. For four years 
the aristocracy have been trying by gold and intrigue, 
false terrors and calumnies, to re-establish itself on the 
immense territory of this immense city, which has seen 
liberty re-bom. For four years its soil has repulsed 
them, but the contra-revolutionists have made a girdle 
round Paris. They reassemble in the castles which 
pride and feudalism have raised. You can find there 
signs of rallying and of royalty ; they alarm the 
peasants, they excite them to send petitions to the 
Convention on the food-supply, in spite of the abund- 
ance of their harvests. What time have they selected 
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to sow thesG terrors ? exactly when the arrivals arc 
most difficult and most rare. You have decreed a 
maximum 'demanded by the people ; it is the moment 
on which they wish to prevent its execution. 

“You have already taken several measures in this 
meeting ; we shall restrict ourselves to proposing the 
levy of the revolutionary army created by you. We 
-also propose a useful and ready means of banishing 
from Paris this enormous crowd of military men, who 
are absent from their posts, or who are never on 
active service. It is important that their municipalities 
should exercise surveillance over all those who are 
here by reason of suspension. or destitution. I ought 
to tell you that whilst measures are undertaken here 
against the aristocrats, in the department of the 
Somme very good measures are undertaken against 
the English and the Austrians. 

“But to form battalions is nothing, we must have 
good guides for the armies. They will lock up 
traitors, and others ready for treason or fallen under 
suspicion ; 1 speak of the former nobles. For this 
class sec what the committee has done (the Assembly 
can take stronger measures) : it has drawn up a list 
of all the nobles who are in the army. When it 
is submitted to you, you can decide what seems 
suitable to you. For my part, I have always thought 
that when a democracy is established, when the people 
make a revolution for themselves, a thing never seen 
before, democrats alone should be admitted into 
the public offices. It is organising, not disorganising, 
to banish from the service — at least, from the military 
service — those whose habits and prejudices cause us 
to suspect their intentions. 
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“At the commencement of the Revolution, an armed 
force paid out of the national treasury was established 
at Paris. The business of the public force is to finish 
the revolution by the same means. We propose to 
reduce this army to six thousand men and twelve 
hundred gunners, whose patriotism is well known. 
The fate of the contra - revolutionists seems to be 
written, everything forebodes their end. The Minister 
of Justice has written to us that, at Dinan, Pitt’s 
nephew has been found concealed in the Castle of 
Caminet, and put under arrest. We propose to have 
him transferred to Paris.” 

I brought forward two motions at the end of this 
report : the first on the revolutionary army already 
decreed by the Convention, the second on the depar- 
ture of military men in Paris. They were adopted. 

At the end of the meeting, on the motion of 
s . ° 

Billaud-Varennes, Claviere and Lebrun were sent to 

the revolutionary tribunal. 


End of the Meeting of the 5th of September — Da7iton had 

too short a memory for a man who aspires to tyranny. 

Such was this famous meeting whose aim was to 
justify, to complete the execrable days of the 31st 
of May and the 2nd of June, and to consolidate 
the dictatorship of Danton and Robespierre. It was 
the natural sequel of these days that the mob made 
the Convention sanction ; thence arose the tyranny 
these two men never ceased to exercise in the name 
of the people and unknown to its representatives. 
We remember the complaints of Billaud on the non- 
execution of the decrees, and his motion to nominate 
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a private commission to 'watch their execution. It is 
not forgotten that Danton, when supporting this motion, 
converted it into another, with a view to introduce 
three new members into the Committee of Public 
Safety ; this would raise the number from nine to 
twelve.^ This proposal, on the demand of Danton, was 
returned to the committee. It is thus that the leaders 
at the Assembly exercised the initiative, and after- 
wards proposed to the committee the persons whom 
it ought to nominate to these recently created places. 

The 6th cf September — Nommation of Billaud’Varennes 
and Collot d'Hevboh to the Comvdttee of Piiblie 
Safety — Granet, also nominated, resigns a short time 
afterwards. 

On the 6th of September I was charged by the 
committee to present to the choice of the Convention 
three new members, the list of whom was given to 
me. My report was very brief. I said: “You have 
sent to your Committee of Public Safety a question 
twice discussed in this Assembly, viz., if it be 
not necessary to add to it three new members, 
who would be specially charged to watch over the 
executive. In fact, if there is anything deserving 
of surveillance, it is the executive, for all evil 

1 Men who %^tsb to govern with phrases will hnd it imposs bio 
to prove that the Committee of Public Safety was c\tv o^dtenrAitaU, 
for. by the Decree of the 5th of April. 1793 it was made up of nine 
members, and on its renewal, on the 20th of July. 2793, it was suU 
kept at nine. It was only on the 6lh of September, by Danton's 
motion, that it was raised to twelve, at which number it remained 
until the 9th of Tbermidor. Neither nine nor twelve are ten: 
but orators needed the phases->decemviral axe, crimes of the 
ticcemxirs, ,!ic. 
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comes from the want of execution. Your committee 
demands that citizens Billaud, Collot, and Granet be 
added.” This demand is decreed. 

Granet immediately- resigned. Collot and Billaud 
were attached to the correspondence with the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and with the administrations 
of the departments. They were occupied with the 
general correspondence, which was a manner of watch- 
ing the execution of the laws. 

The 3yd of October, 1793. 

Fatal Day — Rending of the National Assembly — Violation 
■ of the Freedom of Thought of the Legislator and of the 
Rights of the Representative of the People — Arrest of 
seventy-three Deputies. 

Why should this time of solemn justice, rendered to 
the father of philosophy (Descartes), be the epoch of an 
atrocious injustice, exercised on the legislators of the 
Republic ? By what fatality should such different days 
succeed one another ? Oh ! that it were possible to 
efface this horrible meeting of the 3rd of October 
with tears, where we see on the one side celebrated 
deputies, who ought to be representatives in' the legis- 
lative body, sent as conspirators to the revolutionary 
tribunal ; and on the other side, seventy-three repre- 
sentatives arrested because they had voted in favour 
of the liberty of the Convention, on the 31st of May 
and the 2nd of June ! The latter was a day of mourning 
for the fatherland and of rending for the Convention ; 
on that day was the national representation mutilated, 
the sacred principle of its integrity and moral in- 
violability violated ; that day created every evil, 
divided the Convention still more into two parties, 
organised the system of factions, and scattered the 
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seeds of all the discord, proscription, and vengeance 
that is being exercised up to the moment I am writing. 

What inquisitorial and horrifying display is in the 
Convention I The doors of the temple of the laws 
are shut ; the spectators are not free, and cannot leave 
the galleries; deputies denounce deputies; representa* 
tives arrest representatives; the accused and detained 
are counted like cattle at the bar,^ No one is heard in his 
justification^; the principles of natural defence are dis- 
regarded; the explanations of the denounced are sent 
to the revolutionary tribunal. Assembled in confusion 
at the bar, they declare in vain that they have never 
conspired against the fatherland. The order of the day 
repels this justification, which could save their lives. 
Tho inertia of the minority of the Convention is re- 
garded as a new plan of conspiracy. 

“Those are the contra-revolutionists,” said they, 
“ who have signed protests when the Republic was 
afire." 

One of the execrable authors of the 31st of May, 
the implacable enemy of representation, applauded ns 
dictator this new proscription of seventy-three repre- 
sentatives. He dared to say : “ The decree which has 
just been made honours the Convention for ever, and 
will transmit the names of its members to posterity ; 
the Convention has for the moment satisfied na- 
tional justice. I ask that the Convention leave things 
as they are till after the report of the committee; 
and, if there be still fresh culprits, they shall see if I 


> Thus established ibe awful rule of seudieg the arrested 
members to the roolutiooary tnbuoal without listcniog to their 
defence. 
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am not the first to cali the vengeance of the la'ws 
upon them." 

For a moment some members, thirsting for blood, 
seemed to fear that the printing of the documents 
and of the report would delay .the condemnation of 
those sentenced by accusation. Robespierre spealis to 
reassure them ; and his remarks deserve being pre- 
served in history, like those of Kero and Tiberius by 
Tacitus. 

“ You seem to fear that the printing may retard 
the carrying out of the case. Citizens, written proofs 
are the weakest. It is history that condemns them; 
it is public opinion which has struck the conspira- 
tors whom we have accused.” 

Thus spoke Robespierre, to destroy thirty- two repre- 
sentatives, in 1793. Thus spoke Legendre, Tallien, 
Andre Dumont, and Clauzel, to destroy me, in 1795* 
All tyrants are alike. When they have no crime to 
accuse their enemies of but the hatred thej' bear 
them, when they have no proofs to ofter, they invoke 
the public opinion they have themselves caused by 
terror, they point to the history of the times which 
they have corrupted. O unjust justice of contem- 
poraries ! you were the same for Aristides and for 
Cicero, for Phocion and for Gracchus 1 

J teas absent from the Meeting of the ora of October. 

kly presence at least did not defile this meeting, 
and my name is absent from the pages of history 
which narrate these events to posterity.^ You who 
are at tins moment in a majority in the Convention, 

^ I have had the patience to go through the whole file of the 
“Moniteur." and in no decree of accusation or arrest of deputies 
will you find my name. 
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will you charge me with my silence ? Take care ; 
I should with more reason charge you with yours when, 
on the 2nd of June, alone in my courage and love 
of country, I wished to save you by denouncing from 
the tribune the tyranny in arms in the Place du Car- 
rousel, hired assassins violating your homes, and the 
rufGan Henriot demanding his victims. I will put 
against you my efTorls on your behalf on the 31st of 
May, the 1st, and, and 6th- of June, when you were 
but a miserable, inert minority, reviled under the 
name of appellants, and accused under the name of 
faithless mandatories and conspirators. I defended 
you with all my power; you have accused me with 
all your fury. I neutralised the accusations directed 
against you en masu; you have awakened the threat 
of proscription a hundred times held out against mo 
alone. Say on which side are justice and generosity 
— is it on yours or on mine? 

Let us leave this digression. The meeting of the 
3rd of October is one of the saddest of this time. 
On that day national representation received its most 
deadly blow. It was then^ said that circumstances 
demanded it. The ministers of the King always 
appealed to State reasons, the ministers of the people 
call upon the reasons of the Revolution. It is certain 
that in the midst of our national misfortunes the 
direction of public opinion was then such that no 
human power could prevent the crime of the 2nd of 
June or of the 3rd of October. One was the fatal 
consequence of the other. There are corresponding 
points in the events of the Rcv'olution and in the 
conduct of tyrants. How many similarities will lie 
noted in the course of these three years I 
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Report of Saint-Just on the Establishment of the Revolu- 
tionary Government — The 10th of October. 

People always forget, or seem to forget, the 
disastrous circumstances of this epoch in which 
public misery exasperated good citi2ens, alarmed the 
nation (contra-revolutionists excepted), terrified the 
National Convention, occupied all the faculties of the 
Committee of Public Safety and of its executive 
council, finally gave a free course to all declamations 
against the enemies within our frontiers, to all passions 
between the different classes of citizens. This was the 
time when, for a word, for a sign, one was sent before 
the revolutionary tribunal. Then Albitte said in the 
tribune : “ If it were permitted to a good citizen to 
be desirous of human blood, it would be that of General 
Brunet I should like to feast on. All the south, witness 
of his crimes, loudly demands vengeance. I ask that 
the monster be handed over to the revolutionary tri- 
bunal without delay.” (Decreed.) This was the time 
when the Convention was receiving vehement petitions 
to retain the most Maratist representatives on their mis- 
sions in the departments ; the time when the revolution- 
ary commission of the department of the Somme de- 
manded that Andre Dumont should remain in that 
department, because there he was the Attila of all 
aristocrats and moderates. 

This mental disposition did not escape the des- 
potic perspicacity of Saint-Just. We did not then 
suspect his ambitions, and the secret intimacy ex- 
isting between him and Robespierre. He spoke in 
the committee of a report he was preparing on |h^^* 
non-execution of the decrees, on the abuses to which 
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the victualling of the Republic gave place, on the slow- 
ness of the government, on finance, and on the food- 
supply in general, as well as on the victualling 
of Paris especially. Such was the plan of which he 
spoke, but in the execution of his project it was 
seen that he was not forgetting the three principal 
plans from which the abettors of anarchy and the 
partisans of dictatorship never deviated in their 
motions. Saint -Just cleverly got possession of the 
decree passed on Baztre’s motion, which stated 
that the government should be revolutionary until 
peace was established. He never forgot the revolu- 
tionary army, the direction and use of which he 
hoped to regulate in concert with his friends. Still 
less did he forget to say that the constitution could 
not bo brought to trial without danger. 

1 insist on these observations, because they show 
to what members of the committee certain revolu- 
tionary measures, certain excesses of opinion, certain 
deviations of national legislation, belong. 

Behold the maxims Saint-Just gave the nation, the 
principles 'he made the representatives adopt, the 
political moral he wished to point ; events %vin point 
out their results. Be it shame or honour, virtue or 
crime, we must give the title of revolutionist to 
him who has wished it, to him who has dcscr\'cd it. 

Saint’J list's AJofhthrgnts, taken from his Rtfort. 

•‘The laws are revolutionary; those who execute 
them arc not. 

“ The Republic will only be founded when the 
will of the sovereign represses the monarchical 
minority, and reigns over it by right of conquest. 

“ The enemies of the new order of things must 
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be spared in no way; liberty must conquer at any 
price. 

“We must consolidate the Revolution, beat down, 
federalism, comfort the people and provide them with 
plenty, strengthen the armies, and clear the State of 
the enemies who infest it. No prosperity can be 
hoped for whilst this last enemy of liberty breathes. 

“ Yon must punish traitors, and everyone passive 
in the Republic, or who does nothing for it. Who- 
ever is opposed to it is an outlaw ; whoever is an 
outlaw is an enemy. 

“ The ma.xims of peace and natural justice are 
good between the friends of liberty; but between the 
people and their enemies there is nothing in common 
save the sword. We must govern by the sword those 
who cannot be governed by justice. We must oppress 
the tyrants. 

Administr.vtion and Government. 

“The public administration is without energy; 
everybody has pillaged the State. The generals 
have made war against their armies. All the vices of 
the monarchy are leagued against the people and the 
Convention. A people have but one dangerous enemy, 
that is their government. You have few patriotic 
ministers. The generalship still is of the nature of 
the monarchy. We must identify the warriors with , 
the people and the country. Intriguers are always 
in the administration and government. Ministers 
avow that they find but inertia and carelessness out- 
side their first or second subordinate. In vain you 
make laws, in vain the Committee of Public Safety 
and some ministers assist you — all conspire against 
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them and us The hospital agents of the Republic 
furnished flour to the rebels of the Vendee for six 
months The nch support this war You pursue 
the monopolists , you cannot pursue those who buy 
apparently for the army 

Finance — Commbkcl — ^Taxes— Requisitions 

“The dissipation of the public treasure has contn 
buted to the rise of provisions and to the success of 
conspiracies 

“We must load the nch with taxes, and estab 
hsh a tribunal to compel those who controlled the 
public money for four years to give an account of 
their fortunes Wo must impovensli the enemies of 
the people, that they may not enter into compcti 
tion with them The bread given by the rich is gall, 
It compromises lilierty Bread belongs to the people 
by right m a wisely ruled State 

“ Taxes arc rendered necessary by our circuni 
stances When commodities are taxed so that they 
are a third, a fourth, or a half dearer than they avere 
before, wc must not only not make issues of assignats 
avhich ennch the aveallhy, on the contrary, v.e must with 
draw from circulation a third, fourth, or half of the 
specie We must dimmish excessive incomes, tax the 
nch, and examine the taxable In a Republic thurc 
IS no consideration that should prevail over the com 
mon good It is ngbt that the people should rule 
in their turn over tbeir oppressors, and that saveat 
should aaash liaughlmcss from their foreheads Your 
committee’ had the idea of emplojmg men justly 


1 The Comnulicc far frora baaing ihis iJca avhich u v^ortby of 
Loms XI several times rejected Saint Just s plan of cmplojirg 
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suspected to mend the roads, to dig the Saint-Quentin 
and Orleans canals, to transport ship timber, .and 
to clear the rivers. Our enemies have taken advantage 
of the maximum law for them ; commissioners purchase 
with guineas for the army of the Duke of York. We 
must submit the requisitions to a -visa, to recognise 
ill-intentioned agents. 

The Constitution. 

“ The Constitution cannot be established in the 
state the Republic now is; it would sacrifice itself; it 
would become the guarantee of crimes against its 
liberty, because it would lack the violence necessary 
to repress them. 

Revolutionary Government. 

“ The present government is also too embarrassed ; 
you are too far from the crimes. The sword of the 
laws must reach quickly everywhere, and everywhere, 
jmur arm must be present to prevent crime. The 
revolutionary laws cannot be carried out if the govern- 
ment is not constituted in a revolutionary manner. 
Every injustice towards the citizens, every betrayal, 
every act of indifference towards the fatherland, all 
supineness, ought to be severely repressed. We must 
connect the punishment and the crime. We must 
supply Paris as if it were in a state of siege, until 
peace be proclaimed. You ought to fill all with 
activity, and to rally the armies to the people and 
to the National Convention. The representatives of 

prisoners on public works. "The prisoners,” we said, "are 
hostages and not criminals ; they have been arrested for ^ the 
general safety and not for crimes.” His was the band that killed 
the prisoners, just as Louis XI killed four thousand nobles. Why, 
then, accuse others of his deed ? 
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the people m the armies ought to be the fathers and 
friends of the soldier, who ought to find them day 
and night ready to hear him They ought to sleep 
in the tent and in the camp. Those who make revo 
lutions, those who wish to do good, ought to sleep 
only in the tomb 

Armies 

“ Up to the present we lack institutions and military 
laws conformable to the system of the republic which 
is being founded. Whatever is not new m a time of 
innovation is pernicious The mihtary art of the 
monarchy is no longer of any use, we must have a 
great and powerful institution. Amongst the Greeks 
the phalanx conquered other troops, at Rome the legion 
conquered the phalanx; it was a \cntable military 
constitution The administration of the army is full 
of thieves . all despise it The government ought 
not to be revolutionary against the anstocracy only , 
it ought to be so against those who shirk being 
soldiers, and deprave the .army by their insolence too 

The New Government — Projects or its Enemies. 

“A new go\ eminent is established with difficulty, 
and It IS with difficulty that it forms its plans and 
Its maxims It is long without decided resolutions 
Liberty has its infancy. One dare not govern with 
Mgour nor weakness, because liberty comes by salutary 
anarchy, and sla\ery returns with absolute order. 

“I»owe\cr, the enemy redouble their efforts and 
activity. They do not make war with the hope of 
conquering us by arms, but they do so to weaken 
the government and to prevent its establishment; 
they do so to shed the Wood of the defenders of 
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liberty and diminish their number, that after the 
death of all the enthusiasts they may cause the cowards 
who await them to capitulate. A hundred thousand 
patriots have perished in a year : a terrible loss to 
liberty, as our enemies have lost but slaves.. Epi- 
demics and wars fortify the authority of kings. The 
government ought to make it impossible for the ene- 
mies of liberty to do injury in proportion as serviceable 
people perish. We must make war with prudence, 
and spare republican blood, for all wish to spill it: 
Europe thirsts for it. You have a hundred thousand 
men in the tomb who no longer defend liberty. 

“ Can officials have replaced monarchic institutions? 
The demon of writing makes war on us, and there 
is no government. The public service, as it is, is 
but a trade. Finally, everything has contributed to 
the miseries of the people and the general want : 
aristocracy, avarice, inertia, thievery, and a bad method. 
We must then completely rectify the government to 
stop the impulses our enemies are giving it towards 
tyranny. When all abuses are corrected, the cor- 
rection of every evil will lead to good ; we shall see 
abundance re-appear of its own accord.” 
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A ReiohtUonary Government, till peace be established, ts 

decreed by the National Convention on Saint^Just's 

report and the preceding motion of Bazxre. 

After the report the Convention decrees 

1. The provisional government of France is to be 
revolutionary till peace be declared 

2. The executive provisional council, the ministers, 
the generals, the constituted bodies, arc placed under 
the surveillance of the Committee of Public Safety 

3 Every measure that is decreed ought to be taken 
by the executive council under the authority of the Com 
mittee of Public Safety, which will render an account 
of It to the Convention 

4. The revolutionary laws should be qiuckly exe 
cuted. The government will immediately correspond 
uith the districts for the measures of public safety. 

5 The generals in chief will be nominated by the 
Convention on the recommendation of the Committee of 
Public Safety 

6. The inertia of the government being the cause 
of the reverses, the delay m the execution of tho 
laws and of the measures of public safety shall be 
fixed , if this be exceeded, it shall be punished as 
.an attempt on liberty. 

Articles 7, 8, 9 and 10 relate to the food supply 
and the modes of requisition. 

By Article ii Fans is to be supplied with provisions 
for a year. 

Article 12. The direction and employment of the 
rciolutionary army shall be always regulated to re 
press the contra revolutionists. The committee wall 
bring fonvard a plan. 
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Article 13. The executive council shall send garri- 
sons into the towns, where contra-revolutionary move- 
ments take place. The garrisons shall be paid and 
maintained by the rich of the towns until peace be 
concluded. 

Last Article. A tribunal and jury of taxing shall 
be created, nominated by the Convention. The 
tribunal will be charged to pursue all those who 
have managed the public money since the revolution, 
and demand an account of their fortunes. The 
Committee of Legislation shall organise this tribunal. 

My Political Olservations on the Methods of the Leaders of 
the 31st of May, etc. 

The establishment of the revolutionary government 
was a fifth landmark placed by the authors of the 
system of organised anarchy. Through some great 
truths and very plain principles one sees, in the political 
events of this epoch, the rapid and terrible march of 
the ambitious towards dictatorship. 

First landmavh. — The triumvirate (Marat, Danton, 
and Robespierre) caused the events of the 31st of May, 
which violated the rights of the people and the dignity 
of national representation. This day was as brutal and 
violent as its authors. 

Second landmarh. — Danton and Robespierre wished 
to get the coup d'etat of the 31st of May and the 2nd 
of June sanctioned at the time of the acceptance of 
the constitution at the end of August. Eight thousand 
deputies of the electoral colleges tacitly approved of 
these days, and tacitly demanded severe measures 
against the conspirators, and the arrest of the sus- 
pects. This epoch was terrible as to public misfor- 
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tunes, and imposing as to the anger and wish of the 
people. Danton called it “the beginning of the 
Terror.” 

Third landmark , — On the 5th of September the Terror 
arrives. The sections demanded prisons; the Jacobins 
and the sections wished to make terror the order of 
the day ; Danton wished for revolutionary armies ; the 
Jacobins and the sections wished for the exile of the 
deputies who had been illegally arrested on the 2nd of 
June; Robespierre wished it also. This day was tumul- 
tuous and anarchic, as the infernal genius of the two 
deputies who inspired it. 

Fourth landmark . — The 3rd of October showed a 
now violation of the national representation. This 
violation originated from the samo system as that of 
the 31st of May; it was its result, its complement; 
the same men inspired it. The Committee of General 
Surety was its instrument the same day, as the Com- 
niittce of Legislation bad been ^its instrument some 
days previously in proposing the law of the 17th of 
September about the suspects. This day was as sad 
and mournful as tho decrees which it saw adopted. 

Fifth landmark . — Bazirc had decreed that France was 
in revolution till peace was concluded. This opinion 
was not barren in the hands of the authors of the 31st 
of May. “We must consecrate anarchy and our des- 
potism,” said they, “ under the new and imposing 
title of * revolutionary government * until peace lie 
made,” and immediately, on the loth of October, 
Saint -Just employed his talents in legalising, de- 
veloping, and getting the Convention to adopt this 
idea. 

The revolutionary government once decreed, I 
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buHcve, with the majority of the Assembly, that it 
was only to assure prompt and severe execution of 
the laws ; but the fathers of the 31st of May only 
saw in it the sanction of their revolutionary despotism. 
They acted in consequence, and tyranny was organ- 
ised under the colours of patriotism; oppression sprang 
from the laws which were made to destroy it, and 
a new triumvirate was formed and took possession 
cjf the decrees to e.xtend its domination everyv/here. 
'I'hc performances of the loth of October v/ere astute 
and hypocritical, just like those who were to collect 
its poisoned fruit. 

A general and irresistible impulse was given to 
all minds. Everything was revolutionary: costume, 
manners, language, societies, clubs, laws, arrests, gov- 
ernment, committees, theatres, even the e.xpression of 
tile face. Everything seemed severe or frightened ; 
all were either ardent revolutionists or depressed 
spectators. The people alone enjoyed respectable 
calm. They saw their oppressors punished or para- 
lysed ; they felt neither insult nor contempt. But 
several functionaries were insolent, cruel, despotic, 
brutal, prevaricators w'hilst invoking virtue, perse- 
cutors whilst invoking the laws, and vindictive whilst 
speaking of justice. 

That was the result of the revolutions. 

The 29th of October — Increase of Power for the Committee of 
Public Safety, provohed by Gossuin and Merlin of Douai. 

On the i2th of September Danton decreed that 
the Committee of Public Safety should nominate the 
members of all the committees of the Convention. As 
if this usurpation of power did not suffice for those 
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who sought to make the Committee odious by its 
power or by the abuses inscparabJe from it, Gossuin 
tned to increase the power of the Committee still more 
“Never, said he, “had the Republic such need of the 
work of Its children, and, above all, of the represent 
tatives of the people , yet the committees are some 
times deserted I propose that deputies, who are 
members of a committee, and who are absent from it 
for eight days be replaced by the Committee of Public 
Safety Merlin of Douai adds, by way of amend 
ment, that the names of the deputies so replaced 
be sent to the departments These proposals were 
adopted ^ 

The same day a deputation of Jacobins came to 
the bar, demanding a law to authonse the jurors of 
the extraordinary tribunals to order the cessation of 
the pleadings when they have heard sulhcient evidence 
The petitioners also complained that the thirty two 
deputies were not yet judged, and that their victims 
arc sacrificed, whilst their own sentence is deferred 
Thus wc see at several epochs the triumphant faction 
astonished and compKiomg to the Convention because 
the tnbunals did not deliver to it quickly enough the 
victims whom it had sent to them Thus, after the 
constitution of 1795, vvhich was accepted almost unani 
mously by the French people in the month of Frucudor, 
jear III, we saw the villain Fr^ron, who had the 
art of escaping through all the punfications of the 
national representation, astonished, m the meeting of 
tho second complelory day, because Fartrc was not 
yet judged or transported Every good republican, 

1 Tbo cocmics of tho Comm ttco aro the \ery nseo tned to 
exagserats tU poHcr 
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every faithful representative, ought to be much more 
astonished and complain much more at seeing Freron 
seated in the National Assembly, this lieutenant of 
Danton, this anarchist, this slave of powerful Robes- 
'pierre, this disciple of the sanguinary Marat, this 
• shameless terrorist of the south, this great revo- 
lutionist ^ of the army of Italy, this destroyer of 
Toulon, the man who had eight hundred men shot 
without a trial, this scourge of Marseilles, this atrocious 
persecutor of the victims of the 31st of May\ Yes, 
every good republican, every faithful representative 
ought to be astonished at seeing in the midst of the 
avengers of the 31st of May this Freron, who cele- 
brated a civic feast on the death of the twenty-two 
victims of the 31st of May, and who, in his cannibal 
enthusiasm, wrote to H6rault de S^chelles : “ These 
buggers of Girorfdins have at last danced the Carma- 
gnole ! ” Yes, every patriot ought to complain that 
the defamer of the representatives, the reviler of the 
National Convention, the leader of the youth with 
green cravats, and the trumpeter of the royalist army 
should be still in the bosom of the first assembly in 
the world. I, above all, complain that this monster, 
the most cruel enemy of the patriots, is not yet 
accused and transported, not to Madagascar, where 


1 Freron proposed to have Brissot and his accomplices shot 
instead of trying them. He demanded their instant execution, 
"For if we do not kill them, they will kill us." In the same way 
last winter, in advocating my immediate execution, he said : " Kill 
them, or they will kill you.” This is the language of this model of 
justice and gentleness ! 

2 In the Department of the Var, Freron put a price on the head 
of Despinassy, the deputy who had been accused, and burnt his 
retreat in a forest near Toulon. 
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the people are too mild and pure for his manners, but 
to the deserts of Africa, where he will find his equals. 

Final Note. 

Now* the fatal hour of the most arbitrary trans* 
portation sounds a second time for me at the vil* 
lainous and royalist voice of Andrfi Dumont, Legendre, 
Sieyes and Freron, whom I expect to be soon 
known and unmasked. History has well avenged 
other crimes. Contemporaries are never just ; pos- 
terity is just always. Wherever I go, into whatever 
lands injustice and tyranny transport me, whether to 
the rocks of Africa or to the coasts of Madagascar, 
everywhere my wishes shall be for the Republic and 
its prosperity. 

I have no regret but that of afilicting my family 
with my miseries, one of the most honourable and 
patriotic in France. 

I am equally afilicted at not being able to con- 
tinue this work of my civic justification. I took it 
very much to heart. But the chagrin of being 
banished from my fatherland and the pains of deten- 
tion have enfeebled my health, and almost destroyed 
my sight. Ah! when shall I rest where villains 
and calumniators arc powerless ? When shall the 
grave be between envy and me? between the Frerons, 
Dumonts, Sieyes, Legendres, and the unhappy object 
of their hatred? . . . Long live France! Long live 
lil>crty ! 

r The account from which we have quoiett several scattered 
fragments stops uiib* the events of the end of October. 1793. 
Bai^re had still several events to relate, amongst others bis first 
•<ntence: but towards the b^mntng of November, 1795. shortly 
after the t3lh Vendemiaire, be found himself compelled to stop this 
justification. 
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